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Of amiM on fhe cheqoer'd Add mmj'd 
And gnOtlen War in ^easing fonn diqiUy'd ; 
When two bold Kings contend with yain alanns. 
In iToty this, and that in ebon anus,— 
Sing, q^orttre maids 

No prize we need onr ardoqr to inflame,* 

We fight with pleasnre if we fight for lame.— Sib W. Jonks. 
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PREFACE. 



In the year I84O9 the oonducton of the Satmrda^ Mqgaeine 
determined to introduce the game of Chess in^ the pages 
of that widely drcolated periodical, from a conyiction that 
if the game were more generally introduced into fiimilies 
and schools^ it would exert a highly heneficial influence by 
<rrftiting a taste for more exalted sources of recreation than 
are afforded by ^ames (f chanee, which are stiH sometimes 
permitted to young people in the absence of other sedentary 
occupation for their leisure hours. It was considered that 
games of chance^ so hr from producing a beneficial influence 
on the mind, are apt to disturb the temper, excite animouty , 
and foster a spirit of gambling; whereas Chess, on the 
contrary, being an effort of pure skill, gires healthy exer- 
cise to the mental powers; it requires caution and for- 
bearance on the part of both players ; it leares the yictor 
satisfied with haying won the game without the additional 
stimulus of ^a stake ;" and it entails no humiliation on the 
Tanquished, but rather prompts him to greater exertions. 

In the beginning of 1841, therefore, a series of papers 
illustratiTe of the History, Antiquities, and Curiosities of 
the game was commenced, and continued in alternate num- 
bera throughout the year. This series having been well 
reoeiyed, a second was entered on, illustratiye of the game 
itself the chief objects being to enable any one to study the 
game from the yery commencement, and to make the young 
student acquainted with a few of the leading features of the 
principal openings; it was also a further object to introduce 
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VI PREFACE. 

to notice that most attractiye part of the game, namely. 
Chess Problems. 

The conductors of the Saturday Magazine were pleased 
to find that their efforts to extend the knowledge of the 
game of Chess were signally successfiiL In the four years 
during which these articles appeared, they were frequently 
receiving letters on the subject from all parts of the coun- 
try. They were pleased to find that numerous persons 
made their first acquaintance with Chess through the 
pages of the Satwrday Magaamey while the Chess Problems 
afforded an agreeable source of amusement to the family 
circle, and produced many a pleasant and friendly contest 
as to who i^ould be the first to solve them. The Editor was 
constantly receiving solutions to these problems from ladies 
as well as gentlemen; £rom the families of clergymen; 
from schools, and from many a solitary Chess student. 

These articles on Chess being scattered through eight 
volumes of the Saturday Magadne^ and numerous inquiries 
having been made for them in a collected form, the writer 
has been induced to revise them, with a view to their lepub- 
iication in the convenient shape of a pocket volume. For 
this purpose he has re-arranged the materials, and placed 
them in a more compact and readable form than could be 
done In a periodical, in which each separate article, though 
short in itself, required a certain air of completeness, which, 
however, was often more apparent than real, for when such 
articles came to be collected together the necessity for re- 
arrangement and consolidation became apparent. Two 
chapters are also added, which did not appear in the former 
collection. 

In preparing the first part of this volume, the writer has 
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PREFACB. vii 

lefened to a rwy huge number of works <mi GhoBs^ f» 
A knowledge of which he is greatly indebted to Mr. Coch- 
rane, and still more to Mr. George Walker, in their copious 
catalogues of writers on the game of Chess. 

In the second part, the writer has preferred to giro whole 
games to illnstiate particular openings ratiier than frag- 
moits accompanied hj numtoous Tariatioas. Haying 
thought to bear on this task a great fondness for the game, 
instead of the skill of an accomplished pla/Nr, the writer 
shrunk frmn an undertaking of sudi supreme difficulty as 
an analysis of the game of Chess : he prefeired rather to treat 
his subject in such a way as to oiable the^student to form 
some idea of the liohnesB of the territory of Chess, by not 
pretending to do more than <^pen a few of the paths 
which cross it, hoping by such a course to induce him 
to exploie further for himsdf in the works of our best 
Chess writers. 

The writer also felt that a great additional interest would 
foe imparted to the E^ Lmmmt in Cktss^ by connecting 
Chess ProUems with Hiem; for with many persons they 
form one of the most attractiye departments of the game; 
they enable us more, perhaps, than anything else, to appre- 
ciate the subtle skill and resources oi a first-rate player, 
and tend to elevate Chess to the rank of mathematical 
aekgoot^ for Problems have the same relation to Chess study 
that Equaticms bear to Algebra. 

In the present ydume, a large number of Problems has 
been added to the ftmner collection. The reader will find 
many highly ingenious Problems in two mores, which he 
is requested not to pass oyer as unworthy his notice. As 
a geoenl rule^ poblons are not introduced in which the 
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VIU PREFACE. 

mate is reqoiied in a laiger number of mores than four, 
although a few Problems in fiye, six, &c. moves hare been 
introduced towards the end. 

Contrary to his inclination and judgment, the writer has 
inserted in an Appendix the Solutions to all the Probl^ns 
contained in the Yolume. The student is earnestly requested 
not to consult this Appendix, until he has made many 
earnest attempts to solve every problem which he once 
takes in hand. In undertaking to solve a problem, the 
student must beware of forming hasty conclusions. He 
sometimes imagines that such and such a problem cannot be 
solved in the prescribed number of moves, — ^that the prob- 
lem is incorrectly printed, — ^that if a certain change were 
allowed the solution would be easy, — in short, he is anxious 
to escape from the conclusion that his efforts to solve the 
problem have fedled. Our recommendation to such a 
student is to exercise a little more patience and ingenuity ; 
and before he decides that we or the printer are incorrect, 
to confer with his Chess friends, to watch narrowly the 
locomotive powers of the Black King, and, only in the 
absence of all other means, as the very last resource — ^to 
consult the Appendix. 

We cannot take leave of this part of our subject without 
offering our acknowledgements to those great modem 
problem makers, Messrs. IVOrville, Calvi, Brede, Anderssen, 
and Fetroff, and among our own countrymen, the Rev. 
Mr. Bolton, Mr. W. Bone, and Mr. R. A. Brown. 

A few of our correspondents have complained of difficulty 
in following out the moves in our Ecuy Lessons^ in conse- 
quence of the concise method by which they are indicated. 
Our Chess notation b that most commonly adopted in 
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KnglaiMl ; and it certainly has the merit of hdng aimpley 
natural, and intelli^ble. But, in order to ^predate its 
adrantagesy it must be understood. A careful attention, 
fe a few minutes, to the directions given in the first and 
seocmd lessons of Pabt IL, page 150—153, will enable any 
<Hie to become master of this notation ; and he will dien 
feel that aQ the artificial methods of numbering and lettering 
the squares, &c^ tend to embarrass the student ; while this 
notation greatly assists him in the knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the board, and the relatiye portions of the pieces: 

The writer cannot take leave of a task which has so long 
and so pleasantly occupied him, without expressing a hope 
that this T(dume will be productiTe of much innocent 
pleasure in many a haadfy circle and to many a solitary 
student; and that in their present compact form, these 
Chess varieties will be as welcome as when they formed 
part of the misoeUanies of a periodical. 
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THE fflSTpBT, AOTIQUITIES, AND CUBIOSITIES 
OF THE GKME OF CHESS. 



The game of Chess is not menAj an idle amnsemoit; several valnaUe 
qualities ot the mind, osrfol in the comae of human life, are to be aoqoired 
and strengthened by it, so as to become habits ready on all occaai<ms : for 
U£e is a kind of Chess, in which we have often points to gain, and competi- 
tosworadTefsariestoctmtend with, and in which there is a Tsst variety of 
good and ill events that are, in some degree, the effect of j^ndence, or of 
the want of it— Fbarkuv, Morals of Chess, 



CHS8S. 
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CHB8S KING, AS DKSIOlfBD BY VLAXICAN. 



High in the midst the rev'rend kings appear. 

And o'er the rest their pearly sceptres rear ; 

One solemn step, majestically slow. 

They gravely move, and shun the dang^us foe ; 

If e'er they call, the watchful subjects spring, — 

And die with rapture if they save their kingj 

On him the glory of the day depends : 

He once imprison'd, all the conflict ends.—SiR W. Jonbs. 
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The beneficial inflaenoe of the game of chess has been so 
completely acknowledged by many pious, learned, and 
eminent men, that it would be sup^nous to give any 
lengthy statement of our reasons for inyitin^ attention to 
some of its historical as well as practical detaUs. With the 
former a large amount of carious information Is ccmnected ; 
and a very large number of admirable works have been 
devoted to the latter. Both are calculated to impart amuse- 
ment and instruction; although this pursuit^ as weU as 
most others, has its objectors. The only plmisible objection 
we have ever heard is, that ^ chess answers no useful pur- 
pose," and therefore inyolyes a ** waste of time." In reply 
to thb we would inquire, are all our actions to be restricted 
to the one purpose of tttiUty? Is it possible, constituted as 
we are, to find at all times sufficient recreation in the mere 
exchange of one duty for another? Are there not moments 
when Uie mind as imperatively calls for diverraon, as the 
body for exercise? If this be granted, and we see not how 
it can be denied, then we must be allowed to express our 
own conviction, that, provided chess be restricted to leisure 
hours, its general introduction into families and schools 
would be productive of benefit. It is capable of affording 
innocent reoreation and healthy mental exerdse to most 
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persons. To thread the mazes of it« wonderful and num- 
berless combinations requires the exertion of caution, for- 
bearance, and forethought: — it produces none of tiie per- 
nicious excitement of games of chance; nothing is staked 
upon the issue of the game but skill, and in the attainment of 
that skiU, the mental powers are ciJled into agreeable exercise* 
While we estimate chess as decidedly the best of games, 
inasmuch as it gives a wholesome exercise and discipline to 
the mind, and is, at the same time, a recreation from other 
pursuits, we must also confess that there was much truth 
m the remark of James the First, that chess is ^^ orerwise." 
When played scientifically it certainly is too absorbing 
and dimcuit a subject for mere amusement. Some studious 
persons find rest and refreshment in a change of pursuit, 
even though it be from one difficult subiect to another 
equally dSBcult; but. there are few such. We would 
therefore advise our young readers to restrict themselves 
in the time they devote to chess, lest this fisiscinating game 
become the great object of study and set aside other and 
more important pursuits. Every age does not produce 
its Philidor, nor would it, generally speaking, be a wise 
application of time and talent to aim at reachmg his stan- 
dard of excellence in this game. 

The origin of the game of chess has been the subject of 
very labonous research and warm argument; and, although 
the results are by no means satisfactory, yet the inquiry has 
afforded a good deal of valuable and amusing information; 
a selection from which will probably be interesting to the 
general reader, as well as to the amateurs of this noble and 
scientific g^e. 

Some historians have referred the Invention of chess to 
the philosopher Xerxes; others to the Grecian prince 
Pfdamedes; some to the brothers Lydo and Tyrrhene; 
and others, again, to the Egyptians. The Chinese, the 
Hindoos, and the Persians, also prefer their claims to be 
considered as the originators of chess, but the testimonies 
jof writers, in general, prove nothing except the very remote 
antiquity of the game. 

In examining the testimonies of various writers, on a 
subject so obscure, we must always make considerable 
allowance for that prejudice in favour of certain opinions 
which habit and local circumstances apart from sound 
reasoning have tended to confirm. Thus, a historian who 
has passed much of his time in India, studying the manners 
and customs of the native tribes, tracing out their history, 
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translatmg their legends, and copying their monuments, 
would almost unconsciously support against any other, the 
claims ^f such a people to any remarkahle inrention. The 
same remark applies to the historian of the Chinese, of the 
Egyptians, of the Greeks, and other ancient nations; and, 
accordingly, we find that each of these nations has its adro- 
cate in English literature. 

The first writer that we shall mention is Mr. James 
Christie, who has written a quarto rolume entitled. An 
Inquiry into the Ancient Chreek Cfamey supposed tQ have been 
iwomUd by Palamedesy antecedent to the Siege of Trcy^ in 
which it is proposed to consider ^ whether it be more 
natural to conceire the game to have been invented by an 
^ort of the mind of one person, and devised, formed, and 
perfected at one instant of time ; or whether it may not be 
conddered probable, that some rude materials existed, which 
&lling into the hands of ingenious and able workmen, at 
different periods, were variously fashioned by them, and 
united at last in the elegant structure of the modem game." 
We will give a brief analysis of Christie's attempt to prove 
^^ that a game of pastoral origin was already in general use, 
which b^g expanded as to the superficies of its boardy and 
augmented in the number of its men^ and varied in the 
properties of its pieces, might have been fashioned and 
completed by the ingenuity of the Orientals into the modem 
game of chess/' 

Among theancient games 
of skill the one to which 
writers have referred the 
origin of chess isthe irrrrcta, 
or the game of the pebbles, 
supposed to have been in- 
vented by Palamedes at the 
si^;e of Troy. From scat- 
tered words and phrases in 
various Greek writers, it is 
probable that the game was 
played on a board contain- 
ing sixteen squares with a 
central space called Upa 
ypafifirfy the sacred barrier. 
The game was played by 
two persons, one being provided with five white pebbles 
and tne other with ^re black pebbles arranged at the begin- 
ning of the game as in the accompanying figure, l^h 
player endeavoured to cut o£P, inclose, or block up, his 
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adversary's men. In Constantino's Lexicon the *' sacred 
barrier'* is thus alluded to: — ^**The middle line was the 
extreme boundary bevond which the men could not be 
moved, and this was also termed the sacred line ; wherefore 
when either of the parties was driven up to this fixed line 
or mark in the centre of the board, he then moved his piece 
from it, saying, *I move my pebble from the sacred."* 
The o£Pensive moves seem to have had the following objects : 
1, the temporary circumvention, where the pebble was 
checked between the sacred and another pebble; and 
was then, according to a law of the game, withdrawn with 
the expression just quoted; 2, the circumvention of any 
pebble took place between two hostile pebbles; retreat 
being cut off, such pebble was then taken; 3, each party 
endeavoured to get beyond the sacred, so as to occupy his 
adversary's half of the board, and so to crowd his game that 
no move should be left to him : the game was then finished. 
There is a game which has been played all over the north 
of Europe from the remotest antiquity, which Christie 
supposes to be identical with the Greek game rpcodtov, and 
more ancient than the Trrrreia, since deposiHng the pebbles 
seems to be more simple than moving them. The game is 
played on a board of the following £>rm, and is known in 

England by various names, 
such as, ** Ninepenny Marl," 
** the game of Morris," or 
" Nine Men's Morris" also, 
"Fivepenny Morris/' and 
lastly "Merelles." Some 
writers state that the game 
was introduced into this 
coimtry by the Norman 
conquerors, under the name 
oi mereUes; and that this 
word, which signifies comt,-' 
terSy was afterwards cor- 
rupted into morals and 
morris. Others suppose 
the pastime to have derived 
the appellation of ** Nine Men's Morris" from the different 
coloured men beiog moved backwards and forwards as 
though they were dancing a morris. 

The scheme or board for the game is frequently chalked 
on the groimd; on bam floors; on the crown of a hat; on 
the side of a pmr of bellows; upon a table; or (as we have 
often seen it on Salisbury Plain), it is cut out in the green 
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THE GAME OF MERELLES. 15 

^wsrd. Hence the remark of Titania in the Mtdwmmer 
Niffhfs Dream: 

The nine men's morris is filled up with mud, 

alluding to the wet season, which had obliterated the nuUc 
merelle board. 

Stnitt, the historian of the /^wrt« 4Md Pattmu of the 
PeopU ofEngla$idy gives a figure of the mereUe-table as it 
appeared in the foiivteenth century, the lines of which are 
sunilar to those in figure 2; the only difference is^ that 
each of the angles is marked by a black spot. 

The manner of playing the game is briefly thus: — two 
persons, each having nine men, diffcirent in colour or form, 
wr distinction's sake, place them alternately^ one by one, 
upon the angles or spots; and the object of either party is 
to prevent his antagonist from placing three of his pieces so 
as to form a row of three, without the intervention of an 
opponent piece. If he succeed in forming a row, he takes 
one of his antagonist's pieces firom any part except from a 
row of three wmch must not be touched if he have another 
piece on the board. Every piece that is taken is put into 
the central square. When all the pieces are laid down, they 
are played backwards and forwaras, in any direction that 
the lines run, but th^ can only move from one spot to 
another at one time. n% that takes all his opponent's pieces 
is the conqueror. The game is subject to slight variations 
in different counties of England. Li Wiltshire, if the 
losing party have his men r^uced to three, they can hop 
and skip into any vacant place, in order to form a line. 
However simple this rustic game may appear, much skill 
is required, particularly in the choice of the first places, so 
as to enable the player to form the lines as perfectly uid as 
quickly as possiole. 

The Oriental name for the central space (Hg. 2) is 
equivalent to the English pound or fMy and Christie 
thinks it very probable that it was originally intended to 
represent sometning of this kind; for, as the Eastern sh^ 
herds amused themselves by pkying with the pebbles, 
whilst they watched their }^)M9, the^ might afterwards 
have introduced the figure of the fold itself as an ornament 
to the board, and as a settled place for depositing the 
pebbles captured during the game. 

From a critical examination of the Greek vmter^ our 
author concludes, that the game of the pebbles was derived 
^rom the original game of the Adatic shepherds. The 
pastoral character of this gune now became military— the 
eeatsal fold was converted into a iacredj which acted as a 
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kind of mound or barrier against mntnal incursions. In 
the course of time the game was modified by the use of dii^e 
as well as pebbles^ and formed the ancient plindion; the 
board was now cdled the cityy the pebbles doffs^ and the 
object of the game was said to be to capture the city : the 
pieces appear to have been of two colours, and one pebble 
being circumyented by two others of an opposite colour wds 
captured* There appear to have been twelve points on each 
side of the board, and fifteen men of each colour; but here, 
as the conclusions of our author lead us rather to the game 
of backgammon than to chess, we omit much of his theory. 

The steps by which* our author supposes the advance to 
have been made from this primitive game to that of chess^ 
(in which there is, firsty not a sacred line, but a royal line 
behind each row of pebbles or pawns; seecndfyy a king 
whose person is sacred ; and, thirty officers to attend him, } 
are so very ingenious that we quote the passage at full. 

^I have before explained, the meaning and office of the 
aacred mark in the Trerreia/ and have shown that, as the 
obiect of the game was to effect a circumvention of any one 
pebble, between two of the adverse party, so, the same 
could be produced by forcing a pebble into an intermediate 
station between the sacred and a hostile piece. This was 
an advantage only to be found in the centre of the board. 
But the purpose of the sacred was not complete; for the 
assistance of the sacred would often have been desirable for 
effecting a circumvention in the distant parts of the board. 
Hence arose the idea of makina it nuyoedble. By its power 
of co-operating with a pebble in circumventing, it was 
already endowed with the properties of a piece ; and it was 
therefore no great stretch of innovation to raise it io the 
dignity of one, thereby giving it in form what it already 
possessed virtually. As the advantages of it^ in it^ first in- 
active state, had been common to both, 'so it was now but 
fidr that ea4:h party should have a pdble endowed as tk0 
Upa ypafifiri h(zd been. To distinguish it from the rest^ it 
was perhaps called the ** inviolable pdhle J" As the central 
mark was sacred, so was this inviolable^ and hence the 

custom of NEVER TAKING THE KING AT CHESS. As it WOUld 

not have been prudent to expose the sacred person of this 
pebble in the front line, and the scanty dimensions of the 
ooaYd would not allow of the pebbles being obtruded further 
upon the middle of the board, a place was assigned to it in 
the centre of an additional or bear rank. An imperfection 
yet remained. The properties of the sacred were twofold, — 
tnviolaJbiUty, and the power of making any pebble recede 
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from it. We have only found a representatiye for its firat 
property. The whole virtae of the sacred was to be called 
into action. The inviolable pebble was the solitary occupier 
of the rear rank : — ^it was thought proper that aitendatUs 
should be given to the right and left of it, who should share 
amongst them the offennve powers of the sacred, which it 
might not have been so consistent with the character of the 
first dignified pebble to assume. The power of causing it to 
r^Hrey was therefore vested in the companion of the inviolable 
piece; and hence we have 'derived the custom of checking. 
And with all this, the original object of the ircrrcia was 
still retained, namely, the blockade; to which the check- 
mate of the modem chess is certainly analogous ; only that in 
the early game it was attempted indiscriminatelv upon the 
pebbles in general; and in the improved game, the e£Pect of 
it is exclusively directed to the most conspicuous piece." 

The most important feature iii this ingenious argument 
is the metamorphosb of the sacred mound, barrier, or temple, 
into a ^king," endowed with the inviolability of the saored 
(jthat ia, not subject to capture); but conferring the repel* 
ling power of the sacred on the persons of certain officers 
or superior pebbles provided for that purpose. In modem 
chess the kmg has fitde or no repellent power; for he can- 
not put himself into check, while all the other pieces may 
do so. The sacred being thus converted into an inviolable 
piece, and four officers being cr^^ted in order to repel attack, 
and guard the person of the king, the central's sacred was 
removed, and an additional line or row of points was added 
behind the common pebbles or pawns. Doubling some of 
these officers, so as to increase the number to eight, and in* 
creasing the number of single pebbles, or pawns from five 
to eight, are regarded as subsequent innovations. 

The learned inquiries of our author tend to shew that the 
Scythians (the ancestors of the present Tartars), occupying 
the desert tracts eastward of the Ca^ian, were the original 
inventors of the game from which chess has been produced 
by a r^^ular series of improvements and modifications made 
during three thousand years: therefore that the game 
existed long before the siege of Troy ; and that it thence 
spread westward to Greece, south-west to Persia, south-east 
to India, and east to China; and that in each country it 
received c^tiun modifications and additions. 

The game was gradually introduced into Rome, and 
probably formed the Ludus Latruneulorum. The object of 
this game, and the method of playing it were similar to the 
vrrrrcco, except that there was no sacred; and that the power 
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of checking was lost by the absence of the central space. 
Hyde is of opmion that the Ludns Latranculorum greatly 
resembled the modem draughts, in that the pebbles moyed 
diagonally, made captures by leaping oyer the pebbles of 
the antagonist, and that they were crowned. On these 
points Christie is at issue with H^rde, and he also objects to 
the interpretation of Ovid by Daines Harrington, that the 
pieces were shaken like dice instead of being mored like 
draught-men. 

The Chinese chess is a contest between two small bands 
of soldiers on the banks of a riyer : to these a number of 
pieces is added, the chief office of which is to defend the 
general, and to capture straggling opponents. The pieces 
and men, as in the ancient frcrrcto, have no distinction as to 
form: they are flat counters of ivory, an inch in breadth, 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness, and are distinguish- 
able from each other only by means of certain lines marked 
upon them. 

Christie is of opinion that the Hindoo who, thirteen 
centuries ago, is said to have invented chess, borrowed the 
ancient game from the Tartars, who were, and still are, the 
links of communication between all the nations of Asia, 
and gave to it some of the modifications already alluded to. 
The Chinese game in which the combatants, five on each 
side, fight on the cmposite banks of a symbolical river, is 
supposed by our author to be a more primitive form than 
the Hindoo, derived from the Tartars, and subjected to leas 
alteration. Mr. Davis, in his recent work on China, says, 
— ^'The Chinese chess differs in board, men, and moves, 
from that of India, and cannot in any way be identified 
with it, except as being a game of skill, and not of chance." 

Mr. Irwin, in a letter to the Earl of Claremont, published 
in the TrangacHons of the Ro^al Irish Academjfy supports 
the claim of the Chinese, in whose Concumy or AnnalB, 
appears the following passage :-* 

<< Three hundred and seventy-nine years after the time of 
Cimfucius, or 1965 years ago, Hung-cochu, king of Eaai^- 
nan, sent an expedition into the Shennsi country, under the - 
command of a mandarin, called Han-sing, to conquer it. 
After one successful campiu^ the soldiers were put into 
winter quarters; where, finmng the weather much colder 
than what they had been accustomed to, and berog also de^ 
prived of their wives and families, the army, in genera!, 
became impatient of their dtuation, and clamorous to return 
home. Han-sing, upon this, revolved in his mind the bad 
consequences of complying with their wishes. The neces- 
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uty of soothing his troops, and reconciling them to their 
position, appeared nigent, in order to finim his operations 
in the ensomg year. He was a man of genias, as well as a 
good soldier; and, having contemplated some time on the 
snhject^ he invented the game of chess, as well for an 
amusement to his men, in thdr vacant hours, as to inflame 
their military ardonr,— -the game heing wholly founded on 
the principles of war. The stratagem succeeded to lus wish. 
. The soldiery were delighted with the game, and forgot, in 
their daily contests for victory, the inconveniences of their 
post. In the spring, the geneial took the field again ; and* 
in a few months, added me rich country of Shen-si to the 
kingdom of Kisoig-nan. Hung-cochu assumed the title of 
einperor, and Chou-payuen put an end to his life in despair." 
in the Chinese game of chess (which is called Chom^ 
iCy or the Royal Grame), the board is divided by a river m 
the middle, to separate the contending parties. The powers 
of the king are very limited : he is intrenched in a fort, 
and moves only in that space in every direction. There are 
also two pieces whose movements are distinct from any in 
the Eurm>ean game: viz., the Mandarin, which answers 
to our bisnop in his station and sideloi^ course, but cannot, 
through age, cross the river; and a Uocket-bot- stationed^ 
between the lines of each party, who acts with the motion* 
of a rocket, by vaulting over a man, and taking his adver- 
sary at the other end of the board. Except that the king 
has two sons to support him instead of a queen, the game 
is like ours. From these considerations, Hur. Irwin mfers 
that the game of chess is probably of Chinese origin; that 
the confined situation and powers of the king, resembling 
those of a monarch in the earlier periods of the world, 
&vour the supposition, and that the agency of the princes, 
in lieu of the queen, bespeaks forciUv the nature of the 
Chinese customs, which exclude females from all power. 
The princes, in the |>assage of the game through I'ersia, 
were changed into a smgle vizier, or minister of state, with 
the enlarged portion of delegated authority that exists 
there; in^ead of whom, the European nations, with their 
usual gallantry, adopted a queen on their board. Mr. Irwin 
further liters, that the river between the parties is expres- 
sive of the general face of China, where a battle could 
scarcely be fought without encountering an interruption of 
this kind, whidi the soldier was here taught to overcome ; 
but that, on the introduction of the game into Persia, the 
board changed with the nature of the r^on, and the con- 
test was decided entirely <^ land. 
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Sir William Jones, Dr. Hyde, and others, &votir the 
claim of the Brahmins of India, and adduce the testimony 
of the Persians (who acknowledged that they received the 
game from India in the sixth century), as well as of certain 
ancient treatises on chess in the Sanscrit. The Brahmins 
relate, that one of their body contrived chess in the b^^- 
ning of the fifth century of the Christian era to divert the 
melancholy of a lovensick princess; but the more popular 
story is as follows: — 

^ At the commencement, of the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, there lived in the Indies a very powerful prince, 
whose kingdom was situated towards where the Giemges 
discharges itself into the sea. He took to himself the 
proud ^tle of King of the Indies; his father had forced a 
great number of sovereign princes to pay tribute to him, 
and submit themselves under his empire. The young 
monarch soon forgot that the love of the subjects for their 
king is the only solid support of his throne: he oppressed 
the people by his tyranny; and the tributary princes were 
preparing to throw off the yoke. A Brahmin named Sissa, 
touched with the misfortunes of his country, resolved to 
make the prince open his eyes to the fiital tendency of hb 
conduct, and invented the game of chess, wherein the kins, 
although the most considerable of idl the pieces, is bom 
impotent either to attack or to defend himself against his 
enemies, without the assistance of his subjects. 

The new game soon became so famous, that the king 
wished to learn it. The Brahmin Sissa was selected to 
teach it him ; and under the pretext of explaining the rules 
of the game, and showing him the skill required to make 
use of the other pieces for the king's defence, soon made 
him perceive ana relish important truths, which he had 
hitherto refused to hear. The king rigidly applied the 
Brahmin's lessons to his own circumstances, and feeling 
that his real strength must consist in his people's confi- 
dence and love, averted by a timely alteration of his con- 
duct, those misfortunes which seemed to be cominguponhim. 

Out of gratitude to the Brahmin, the prince left him to 
choose his own reward. The Brahmin requested that n 
number of grains of com, equal to the number of the 
squares of the chess board, might be given him, one for 
the first, two for ih.e second, four for the third, and so on, 
doubling always to the sixty-fourth. The king, astonished 
at the seeming modesty and reasonableness of the demand, 
granted it immediately ; but when his officers had made a 
calculation^ they found th^t the king's grant exceeded tiie 
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valae of all his treasures. The Brahmin availed himself 
of this opportunity, to show how necessary it was for kings 
to he upon their guard. 

The game of chess has heen known from the time of 
its invention or introduction in Hindustan, hy the name 
of Ckaturangck^ or the four members of an army, viz., 
elephants, horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers. 

Sir William Jones informs ns, that by a natural corrup* 
tion of the pure Sanscrit word, it was chimged by the old 
Persians into Chatran^; but the Arabs, who soon after 
took possession of their country, had neither the initial 
or final letter of that word in their alphabet, and conse- 
quently altered it further into Shatranjy which soon found 
its way into modem Persian, and at length into the diaJects 
of IndLia, where the true derivation of the name is known 
only to the learned ; and thus has a very significant word 
in we sacred language of the Brahmins been transformed 
by successive changes, into AxedreZy Scaochiy EchecSy Chess. 
Our learned author thinks that the ampler game, as now 
played in Europe and Asia, was invent^ by a single effort 
of some great genius, and not completed by gradual im- 
provements. He informs us that no account of the game 
has hitherto been discovered in the classical writings of 
the Brahmins, though it is confidently asserted, that San> 
sent books on chess exist. He describes a very ancient 
Indian game of the same kind, but more complex, and, in his 
opinion, more modem than the simple chess of the Persians. 

According to Crawford, the Malays know the game of 
chess well, and are fond of it; but have acquired the 
knowledge of it only in comparatively recent times in 
their m^ern intercourse with the Teungas. **The evi- 
dence of language not only shows this, but shows also 
that the Telingas must themselves have borrowed it firom 
the Persians. (JhcOury the name of the game, is Persian, 
and not Indian. ASbA, * check,' is the Persian word shah^ 
* king/ and the only way in which the Indian islanders 
can pronounce it. iidahy a pawny is but a corruption of 
the Persian word piadah a foot soldier ; ter^ the Malayan 
name of the ecutley is of the vernacular language of Ka- 
linga ; and mat is not; as some have imagined, a corruption 
of the Malayan word matiy Mead,' but the true Persian word 
for check-mate, borrowed by ourselves, and still more accu- 
rately by the French." 

Sir Stamford Raffles describes chess among the Javanese 
as follows : — 

In chess {ck«htr)y tiie pieces are named the nriu or king; 
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the paUh or minister, correepondinfi^ with our queen; two 
prmu or vessels, corresponding with our rooks ; two ifi«fi- 
tri^ corresponding with bishops ; two jdran or horses, cor- 
responding with knights; the hidaJcy or pawns; and are 
arranged as in the European game, except that each king 
is placed on the left-hand of the queen, and consequently 
opposite to the adversaiy's queen. The moves are also the 
same; except, that the kiiuf, if he has not been checked, 
may move two squares the nrst time, either as a knight or 
otherwise; and uiat the pawn may move two squares the 
first move, even though it should pass the check of an 
adversary's pawn. When a pawn reaches the adversaiy's 
first line, it must retrograde three moves diagonally before 
it can become a queen, except it has reached the rook's 
square, in which case it becomes a queen at once. There 
may be any number of queens on the board at one time. 
The king cannot castle after having been checked. Castling 
is performed by two moves: the castle must first be brought 
up to the king; after which the king may pass over the 
castle at any future move, provided he shall not have been 
checked, or that no piece has occupied the square he would 
move into. A piece or pawn must remain on the board 
tiU the last; if the king is left alone, it is considered as 
stalemate, and he wins. 

It has been supposed that the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainted with cness, or at least with a game bearing some 
close affinity therewith. Very slight inquiry, however, is 
sufficient to show that the game represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments is nothing more than a species of draughts. 
The players are represented sitting on the ground, or on 
chairs, and the pieces, or men, being ranged in rank, at 
either end of the table, were probably moved on a chequered 
board ; but, the game being always represented in profile^ 
the exact appearance or the number of the squares cannot 
be giv^n. 

" The pieces were all of the same size and form, though 
they varied on different boards, some being small, others 
large, with round summits ; many were of a lighter and 
neater shape, like small nine-pins, — ^probably the most 
fashionable kind, since they were used in the palace of 
King Remeses. These last seem to have been about one 
inch and a half high, standing on a circular base of half an 
inch in diameter; and one in my possession, which I 
brought from Thebes, of a* nearly similar taste, \a one inch 
and a quarter in height, and little more than half an inch 
broad at the lower end. It is of hard wood, and was 
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doubtless painted of some oolour, like those occorriiig on 
the Egyptian monuments. 

** They were all of equal size upon the same hoard, one 
set blacky the other white or red, standing on opposite sidesy 
and each player, raising it witii the finger and thumb, 
advanced this piece towards those of his opponent; but 
though we are unable to say if this was done m a direct or 
diagonal line, there is reason to belieye they could not take 
backwards, as in the Polish game of draughts^ the men 
being mixed together on the board. 

^It was an amusement common in the houses of the 
lower classes, and in the mansions of the rich ; and King 
Remeses is himself pourtrayed on the walls of his palace 
at Thebes-engaged in the game of draughts *.'* 

We copy me following figure from Burton's Exeerpta 
Bierogfyphiea, 




* WuxmsoH'B Manners and Customt cf the Ancient Egyptians. 
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The modem Egyptians have a game of draughts very 
similar^ in the appearance of the men, to that of their 
ancestors, which tney call ddmeh, and play much in the 
same manner as our own. ' 

The most impartial authorities are strongly inclined to 
favour the assumption that chess was originally invented 
in India, and thence transmitted to the nations of Europe,' 
hy means of the Persians and Arabs. The itutrumefits of 
its introduction to the western world are generally supposed 
to have been the crusaders ; but as this supposition neces* 
sarily excludes all knowledge of the game previous to the 
year 1100, it is liable to very formidable objections. 

An eastern historian imorms us that the game was 
known at Constantinople in the year of our Lord, 802. 
At that period the Emperor Nicephorus began his reign, 
and made a pointed allusion to the &aae of chess in an 
epistle to the Caliph Haroun al Eascnid. *^ The qi^een,'* 
said he, speaking of Irene, the mother of Constantine, ** to 
whom I have succeeded, considered you as a rook, and her- 
self as a paum. That pusillanimous female submitted, 
therefore, to pay to thee a tribute, the double of which she 
ought to have exacted from thyself." The game being 
thus familiar at Constantinople at that early period, it is 
extremely probable that the knowledge of it was speedily 
transmitted to other parts of Europe, and the intercourse 
maintained between the courts of Constantinople and France 
renders it very possible that the latter kingdom was 
one of the first, if not the very first, in Western Europe, 
to become acquainted with chess. It is singularly connr* 
mative of this supposition that a set of ivory chess-men, 
of great antiquity, are still preserved in the Cabinet of 
Antiquities, in the Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris, and 
that in the history of the Abbey of St. Denis, where they 
were formerly deposited, there should be found the follow- 
ing notice :—" L'Empereur & Roy de France, Sainct 
Charlemagne, a donne au Thresor de Sainct Denys un jeu 
d'eschets, avec le tablier, le tout d'y voire : iceux eschets, 
hauts d'une pauline, fort estimez; le dit tablier et nne 
partie des eschets ont este perdus par succession de temps, 
et est bien vray semblable qu'ils ont este apportez de 
rOrient, et sous les gros eschets il y a des caracteres Ara- 
besques." The dresses and ornaments of the two principal 
figures in this set are declared by Sir F. Madden to be in 
strict keeping with the costume of the Greeks in the ninth 
century, so that, having examined the engravings given 
of the king and queen, he is persuaded that tnese chess-men - 
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reaHj belong to the period assigned to them bj tradition, 
and belieyes them to have been executed at Constantinople, 
hj an Asiatic Greek, and sent as a present to Charlemacpe, 
either by the Empress Irene, or by her successor Nice- 
phorus. Embassies were frequently despatched by the 
Frankish monarch to the court of Constantinople, and that 
sort of friendly intercourse was maintained which increases 
the probability of the above supposition. The size and 
workmanship of the chess-men prove them to have been 
defflgned for the use of some noble personage ; and from the 
decided style of Greek art visible in the figm^ it is inferred 
that they came to Charlemagne from a sovereign of the 
Lower l^pire, and were not ue gift of the Moorisn princes 
of Spain, or even from the Cidiph Haroun al Raschid, 
whose costly nfts to the Emperor of the West are partico- 
la^ described by Grerman historians. 

CAie old French romances abound with references to the 
game of chess, in the time of Charlemagne. In one of 
these, called Qaerin de M<mtglavey the whole stor^ turns 
upon a game of chess, at which Charlemagne lost his king- 
dom to Guerin, the latter having proposed a game at whicn 
the stake was to be the kingdom of France. Another 
romance, describing the arrest of Duke Richard of Nor- 
mandy, says that he was playing at chess with Ivonnet, 
son of Regnaut, and the officers came up to him, saying, — 
^ Aiyse up, Duke Rycharde, for in dispite of Charlemayne, 
that loveth you so muche, ye shall be hanged now." 
^When Duke Rychutle saw that these sergeauntes had 
him thus by tiie arm, and helde in his hande a lady (dame) 
of ivory, where w* he would have given a mate to i onnel^ 
he withdrew his arme, and gave to one of the sergeaunts 
such a stroke with it into the forehead that he made him 
tumble over and over at his feet; and then he took a 
rooke {roe\ and smote another w* all upon his head, that 
he all to brost it to the brayne." 

Instances may be multiplied to disprove the common 

X' don that chess was not introduced int<> Europe until 
r the. first cruaide. We will quote one more example, 
and this is from the Epistles of E^miano, Cardinal Bishop 
of Ostia, who died in 1080. In a letter to Pope Alexander 
the Second (1061-1073), he mentions an incident which 
occurred between himself and a bishop of Florence. 

** Whilst we were dwelling together, having arrived in 
&e evening at a restin^-pla^ I withdrew myself to the 
neighbouring cell of a pri^ ; but he remained with a crowd 
of people in a laige house of entertainment. In the morning 

CHBSS. C 
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my seryant infonned me that the bishop had been playing 
at the game of chess ; which thing when I heard, it pierced 
to my heart like an arrow. At a convenient hour I s^it 
for bun, and sedd, in a tone of severe reproof, * The hand is 
stretched out ; the rod is ready for the back of the offender.' 
^ Let the fault be proved,' said he, ^ and penance shidl not 
be refused.' * Was it well,' rejoined I, * was it worthy of 
the character you bear, to sp^ the evening in the vanity 
of chess-play, and defile the hands and tongue which ought 
to be the mediators between man and the Deity? Are ^ou 
not aware that, by the canonical law, bishops who are mce- 
players are ordered to be suspended V He, however,' seeking 
an excuse from the name ot the game, and sheltering him- 
self under this shield, suggested that dice were one thin^ and 
chess another; consequently that dice alone were fwhidden 
by the canon, 1)ut chess tacitly allowed. To which I replied 
thu8<i^* Chess is not named in the text, but is compre- 
hended under the general term of dice. Wherefore, since 
dice are prohibited, and chess is not expressly mentioned, it 
follows without doubt that both kinds of play are included 
under one term, and equally condemned.' To this the poor 
prelate could make no reply, and was ordered by his supe^ 
rior bv way of penance for his offence, to repeat the Psalter 
over thrice, and to wash the feet of, and give alms to, twelve 
poor persons." 

In the year 1831 an announcement made in the Scotch 
newspapers excited the attention of antiquaries to a curious 
discovery made in Scotland in the Lde of Lewis, on the sea- 
shore, in the parish of Uig, of a considerable number of 
chess-men of ancient workmanship. They were discovered 
by a peasant of the island, whilst digging on a sand-bank, 
near to a ruin of some note, and having heen purchased by 
the Trustees of the British Museum, these figures now form 
part of our national collection of antiquities, together with 
a bone or ivory fibula, and fourteen table-men, or draught- 
men, which were found with them. The chess-men are 
sixty-seven in number, forming the materials of six or 
more, sets, but the pieces are of such various sizes, that it is 
difficult tq select two sets which correspond exactly. Of 
the total number, six are kings, five queens, thirteen 
bishops, fourteen knights, ten warders, and nineteen pawns. 
The lai^est king is 4^ inches high, and 6i inches in cir- 
cumference ; the largest queen Si mches in height, and 6| 
in circumference; the largest bishop, knight, and warder 
(the latter holding the place of rook or castle), are respect- 
ively 6 inches in height; and the largest pawn 2i inches. 
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f'or the sake of distinction^ part of these pieces were origi- 
nally stained of a dark red or beet-root colour, but from the 
action of salt-water for many centuries^ the colour is in 
most cases nearly discharged. 

There is little variation in the form or attitude of the 
Kings. They are all represented as old men with large 
spade-shaped beards, moustaches, and hair falling in plaits 
oyer their shoulders. They haye on their heads low quatre- 
foil crowns, either plain or ornamented with a border, and 
sit on square-formed chairs, haying high backs richly canred 
with various scrolls, figures of animals, intersecting arches, 
and tracery- work in the best style of art of the twelfth 
eentury, as seen on monuments and in manuscripts. Their 
dress consists of an upper and an under robe, the former of 
which, that is, the mantle or cUm^Sy is thrown in folds 
oyer each arm, and left open on the right side as high as the 
i^oulder (where it is fiistened by a clasp), for the purpose 
o£ leaving the arm free. Each of the figures holds a sword, 
with both hands across his knees, as though in the act of 
drawing it, according to the old mode assigned to royal 
personages. The swords are broad and short ; the scabbards 
are marked either witii a simnle longitudinal line, or with 
lines placed diagonally. In tne difierent figures, there are 
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some slight Tariations, and in one the hair is not plaited^ 
but spreads over the back in six long wreaths: the orna- 
ments of the chairs are also diversified ; one of them exhibits 
an intersection of semicircular arches^ as seen in some of our 
eaily Norman churches. 

lUie Queens, who are also crowned, are represented dtiing 
in chairs, ornamented in a style similar to those of the 
kings. From the back of the head of each hangs a species of 
hood, which spreads over the shoulders, and accords witii 
what was universally worn by ladies of rank in the middle 
ages, as is proved by manuscripts and monuments of various 
nations. From the shoulders to the feet hangs a long 
mantle, which shows in front an under garment or gown. 
The sleeves of this, like those of the Saxons and Norman- 
French, are short, with a Worked border; and from the 
elbows to the wrists are a series of plaits, resembling bands^ 
which probably were worn round the arm. Most of these 
figures are represented in a contemplative posture, tibe 
head resting upon the right arm, which is supported by the 
left. One of them (represented in the cut) holds a curiously- 
shaped drinking-horn in the left hand. In the different 
figures there are some variations in the forms of the crowns 
and hoods; and in one a striped petticoat and the feet are 
visible, which are covered in other mstances ; the chair-back 
of the latter piece furnishes also another example of round 
and intersecting arches. 

The Bishops. Five of these pieces are represented in 
ornamented chairs, and the remaming eight in a standing 
position. All the sitting figures, and four of the standing 
ones, wear the chasuble, dalmatic, stole, and tunic, of the 
form anciently prescribed^ and corresponding with repre- 
sentations of much greater antiquity; the remainder have a 
cope instead of a cnasuble, but the stole and dalmatic are 
omitted. The mitres are very low, and in some instances 
quite plain, but have the double band, or injulagy attached 
behind. The hair is cut short round the head. They hold 
a crosier with one, or with both hands; and in the lormer 
instances the other hand holds a book, or is ndsed in the 
attitude of benediction. On the backs of the chasuble and 
stole are various crosses or ornaments. In the details both 
of the habits and other work, there are numerous minute 
variations. 

The Kniohts are full-length figures mounted on horse- 
back, and are probably the most interesting portion of the 
whole. They are habited in long coats or gambesons, 
which descend in folds to the feet; the sleeves have a cuff 
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or border at the wrist. The leg has apparentlj a coyering 
of some sort down to the ankle, where it is met with a 
species of half-boot without spur. Their helmets, with a 
few exceptions, are of a conical shape, and mostly with 
nasals and round flaps to protect the nose, ears, and neck. 
All the figures have mou Caches and large round beards, 
except one, which has the beard separated into three forks. 
A long kite-formed shield, suspended firom the neck, hangs 
on the left side of each, ornamented with yarious deyices, 
approaching, in some instances yery closely to heraldic 
distinctions. Beneath the shield appears the sword, which 
is fastened round the waist by a belt, and in the right hand 
each knight carries a maanye spear. The horses are capa- 
risoned in high saddles, plain or ornamented; saddle-cloths 
curiously bordered; stinrups and bridles; the mane is cut 
shorty and the hair suffered to grow down on the forehead. 
On one side of the shields is a cross bearing a lozenge, plain; 
on another is an ornamented lozenge; and the remainder 
are yariously indoited with crosses and other ornaments. 

The Warders are armed warriors {Hr6kr in Icelandic), 
which here take the place of the rook or castle, and are 
represented in a standing attitude, wearing hdmets o^ 
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various shapes, but chiefly conical, some with, and others 
without flaps; but all wanting the nasal piece. The coat, 
or gambeson, which most of them wear, descends to the 
feet; yet, in lieu of this, others have a coat of mail, with a 
hood which covers the head. They all hold a sword in one 
hand, and a shield in the other; but the position is varied; 
the shields in some instances beino; borne in front, and in 
others at the side. The shields all bear distinctive marks, 
like those of the knights ; but some of them are of a broader 
shape and less elongated. In general the warders are more 
varied from each other than the similar figures of the other 
pieces. One peculiarity in the figures of three of the 
warders tends to strengthen the belief of their being of 
Norwegian or Icelandic workmanship, and that is the 
singular manner in which they are represented bitifig 
their shields. 

Now this was a characteristic of the Scandinavian Beb- 
8ERKAB, who Were imarmed warriors, subject to fits of 
madness on the eve of battle, xmder the influence of which 
they performed the most extraordinary feats. They are 
thus described by Snorre: — ^*'The soldiers of Odin went 
forth to the combat without armour, racing like dogs or 
wolves^ biting their shields, and in strength equal to furious 
bears or wolves. Their enemies tibey laid prostrate at their 
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feet; neither fire nor weapon harmed them: this frenzy 
was called Berserksgangr." 

The Pawns are of varions shapes and sizes, hut chiefiy 
octagonal, with conical terminations : on one is a fret-like 
ornament, and on another some scroll-like adornment; the 
others are plain. 

The shields of the knights and warders are highly cnrions, 
as presenting a series of devices, — ^the immediate precursors 
of nereditai^^ armorial hearinjo^ — in greater variety than is 
to he found on any other existing monuments of such an 
early period. The GotMc nations, however, from the earliest 
times, were accustomed to paint their shields of various 
colours; and firom the Romans they, might easily have 
learned to adopt different insignia. ]^m some passages in 
the Vbhupay SaxOy and Egifs Sapay it has heen assumed h^ 
many of the northern antiquaries, that the ancient Scandi- 
navians adorned their shidds with representations of their 
eimloits; hut Sperlingius, In his ^Collections" on the 
BUDJect argues strongly against it, and affirms that hefore 
the twelfth century no traces of any devices on shields are 
to he found among them. The only device on shields 
noticed by Snorre is that of a cross, which Sperlin^us 
conjectures was first introduced by King Olaf the Sfunt, 
at the commencement of the eleventh century. Most of 
the shidds depicted in the Bayeux tapestry, hear crosses of 
difierent shapes; and this is likewise the case with those of 
the chess figures: some of the former also exhibit a species 
of dragon. 

The ancient chess-men discovered in the Isle of Lewis 
have been made the subject of an extremely beautiful and 
learned essay on the introduction of chess into Europe, by 
Sir Frederick Madden, F.R.S., published in the twenty- 
fourth volume of the Arekwokgia. He supposes these 
diess-men to have been executed about the middle of the 
twelfth century, by the same extraordinair race of people 
who, at an earner period of time, xmder the general name 
of N&rtkmmy overran the greater part of Europe, and whose 
language and manners are still preserved among their 
genuine descendants in Iceland. For the confirmation of 
nis opinion, he refers to tiie material of which they are 
(somposed; to the general costume of the figtures, and the 
peculiar forms of some of them; to the loodity in which 
they were found ; and to the testimonies of numerous writers 
in ancient and modem times, touching the existence of the 
|;aine of chess in Scandinavia, and me skill of the natives 
m carving similar figures. 
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And firsty with regard to their material, Mr. Madden 
assumes on good evidence, that they are formed out of the 
tusks of the animal called in Icelandic Rostunob, or 
Rosmar, and in other parts of Europe by the names of 
morse, walrus, or sea-horse. The peculiarities of structure 
in the tusk of this animal are shown in a remarkable 
manner throughout the entire series of the chess-men, and 
most unequivocally so in the draught-nien, which were 
necessarily cut transversely through the tusk. The eco- 
nomy of the artist is liktvrise visible in fashioning his 
figures according to the portions of the teeth best ^calculated 
to serve his purpose. 

The estimation ly^erein the tusks of the walrus, from 
which these chess-men were unquestionably carved, were 
held by the northern nations, rendered them a present 
worthy of royalty ; and this circumstance is confirmed by 
a tradition preserved in the curious Soiga ofKr6ka Ref; or 
Kroka the Crafty, It is there' related, that Gunner, mrefect 
of Greenland, wishine to conciliate the favour of Uarald 
Hardraad, king of Norway (a.d. 1046—1067), by the 
advice of Barder, a Norwegian merchant, sent to the king 
three of the most precious gifts the island could produce ^ 
these were, firsty a full-grown white tame heax y secandy a 
chess-table, or set of chess-men, exquisitely carved ; thirds 
a skull of the ros-tungr, with the teeth &stened in it, 
wonderfully sculptured, and ornamented with gold. 

The ancient Norwegians, and more particularly the natives 
of Iceland, seem to have been at a very early period fEuaous 
for their skill in carving implements and figures in Done; 
and this talent was exerted chiefly in sculpturing chess-m^i 
from the tusks of the rosmar. The archbishop of Upsala, 
in his AntiqiMrian History of the Northern NattonSy informs 
us that it was usual amongst them to cut the teeth of the 
morse in the most artificial manner for the purpose of 
making chess-men. Olaus Wormius, writing about a 
century later, states that the Icelanders were accustomed, 
during the long nights of winter by their firesides, to cut 
out various articles from "whales' teeth." "This," he 
continues, " is more particularly the case with chess-men 
(at which game they excel) ; and I possess some specimens 
of these, distinguished by being of two colours, white and 
green, which are sculptured so exquisitely, that each i>iece 
expresses in feature, dress, and attitude, the personage it is 
designed to represent." Thus, also, in the figures discovered . 
in the Isle of Lewis, the costume, &c., of every piece has 
been especially attended to, and, so far as that mode of proof 
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can be admitted, eyince them to have been executed in the 
twelfth oentoiy. 

The spot, on which these figures were found, fiiYOurs in 
every respect the hypothesis adopted by Sir F. Madden. The 
Hebrides, or Southern Isles, were subject to the invasion of 
the Yikingr, at Sea-kings, from the end of tiie eighth cen- 
tury, and during the reign of Harald Harfager, about the 
year 875, were rendered tributary to the throne of Norway, 
llie outer range of the Hebrides, in which that of Lewis b 
comprehended, was chiefly peqpled by Scandinarians; and 
they continued to have prmi^ of their own, until the period 
of King Maffuus Barefoof s etpij^edition, in 1096, who ravitted 
the Isk of Lewis with fire and sword, and added the He- 
brides to his own dominions, thenceforth to be goyemed by 
a dep^idant lord. These islands remained under the 
seignoiy of the kings of Norway, until the year 1266, 
when they were formally ceded to King Alexander the 
Third, of Soothmd, by Mi^us the Fourth in consideration 
of the yearly payment of one* hundred marks, and the 
additional sum of four thousand marks, payable within 
four years. 

Between those islands, and the northern, as well as the 
western, coast of Scotland and Iceland, the closest inter* 
course existed for many ages. As the communication was 
kept up in small vessels (called ** Byrdinga" by the Icelan- 
ders), tne chances of shipwreck, in case of a storm, were 
great ; and accordingly, many instances are on record of the 
dMniction of ships coming from Norway to the isles. 

JFwould appear, therefore, most probable that the chess- 
men and draught-men discovered in the Isle of Lewis, 
formed part of the stock of an Icelandic kampmann, or 
merchant, who carried these articles to the Hebrides^ or to 
- Ireland, for the sake of traffic, and that the ship, in which 
they were conveyed, being wrecked, these figures were 
swept by the waves on shore, and buried beneath the sand- 
bank, which, for the space of nearly seven centuries^ con- 
trived to accumulate before the fortunate discovery took 
place which restored them to light. 

Mr. Cronhelm, in a letter to the Editor of the Chest 
Playef's Chronicle,, gives much ingenious evidence and 
reasoning; to prove that the true channel of the introduction 
of chesa mto Kurope has been overlooked; and that it came 
into Spain at the Arabian conquest, and was thence diffused 
throng the European nations. . 

*^ Chess was introduced into Persia from India in the 
sixth century. In the seventh, the Mohammedan Arabs 
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subdued Persia, acquiring the game, and floating it along 
on their tide of conquest to the South and West. At the 
commencement of the eighth, they conquered Spain; 
whence, during that century and the ninth, they extended 
th^ empire into Aquitaine and the South of France, as 
well as into Italy, holding Sicily long in subjection^ and 
carrying their victorious arms to the very gat^ of R<Hne. 
The courts of the Caliphs of Cordova, and of the Moorish 
Kings of Seville and Granada, were the seats of literature 
and science, and the resort of learned men from all parts <^ 
Europe, during the gloom of the middle ,ages. And the 
ancient Arabian and Spanish Chronicles bear testimony to 
the prevalence of chess in those courts, and also in those of 
the Christian Kings of Arragon and Castile. So much for 
the opportunities possessed by the Spanish Arabs for dif- 
fusing the game tnrough the South of Europe, whence it 
would pass, by conunon intercourse, to the surrotinding 
nations. 

'* And now for the proofs impressed on the language of the 
game. When adopted by the Arabs, they naturally named 
the king by their own peculiar title of eminence and power, 
the Sheik, The primitive meaning of this word is Elder^ 
9ge being the fountain of power in the patriarchal tribes. 
The Roman /Senator^ and the Saxon Alderman, had the 
same origin. In Spanish this word is Xeqtie, or Xaqtte, the 
X being guttural, and retaining the true pronunciation of 
the Arabic word, which is not conveyed by the Sh of Sheik, 
This is the word used by the Arabs, and by the Spaniards 
to this day, in announcing check to the King ; and it at once 
explains we meaning of a term adopted by all the European 
nations, as check, ^chec, scaeoo, shcuih, &c., &c.; but without 
etymological signification in arw of their languages, except* 
v^ that of Spain. It is simpiy the call of warning on the 
Sheik, to defend or remove himself from peril : and thus it 
is that the game has diffused this Oriental word through the 
languages of the West. In the check of war, or of diplomacy, 
in the court, and the Barons ot Exchequer; in the chetky of 
heraldry, and the banker's cheque; nay, even on the check 
apron of the housewife,^-^we encounter and recognize, at 
every turn, the Sheik of the desert. 

" In cases where other terms of chess aire merely translated 
into the several languages, as in the names of the king and 
the knight, there is little opportunity for tracing derivations; 
but Italians, French, English, Danes, Icelandere, Crermans, 
Poles, and Russians, all give the king warning of check, in 
Spanish Arabic. Can language afford a more conclusive 
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proof than this of the channel through which they derived 
the game? Had the voyage of chess to this country been, 
first from Constantinople to Denmark, and then from Den- 
mark to England, as conjectured by Sir Frederick Madden, 
would the war-cry of the game have been expressed by a 
word, agnificant only in Arabia and in Spain? 

^I proceed to chedbrntOe. Mate, in this sense of overeomey 
can have no connexion with our vernacular matCy denoting 
equal. Nor is it significant, as used in chess, in any language 
of Europe, excepting Spanish^ though adopted in all. But 
maiy in the Arabic, and in the languages of Persia and India, 
denotes killy sk^. It is one of me many words which the 
Spaniards retain frx>m their Saracenic conquerors; matar 
signifying to Hll; and, in their gorgeous bull-fights, the 
matadory or skg^er of the bull, is a fimiiliar word. 

*^ This is another strong proof of the European source of 
chess; but, if it stood alone, I could not claim for it the 
same force as for checi; in as much as mat being not merely 
Arabic, but also Persic and Shanscrita, it might have flown 
with the game in some other channel from the East. But, 
combined with the stringent proof of check confiiiing that 
channel to the Spanish Arabic, mat, significant in no other 
European language, becomes strong accessory evidence. 
Checkmate, the Sheik slain! 

"The identity of our Pawn with the Spanish P«o«, foot- 
soldier (whence Pioneer)^ and of our Boot with the Spanish 
BoqWy are additional, though minor, evidences.'' 
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The Queens, eziilting, near their consorts stand, 
Each bears a deadly fklohion in her hand : 
I>(ow here, now there, they bound with furious pride. 
And thin the tremblbig ranks from side to side ; 
Swift as Camilla flying o'er the main. 
Or lightly skinmiing o'er the dewy plain : 
Fierce as they seem, some bold plebeian spear 
May pierce their shield, or stop their full career. 

Sir W. Jonbs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Chancier of thegaiii»-Origin of the namet of the piecei The King— The 
<laeea— The Bishop— The Knight— The Rook— Cheee hoards and rooks 
In hetaldiy— TariooB forma of the rook— The Pawn. 

Ah inquiry into the yarioos mutations which the game of 
chess has undergone in its passage through differ^it nations, 
affords much curious information. Although the nature of 
the game itself never seems to haye heen essentiidly changed, 
yet we names and powers of the pieces have heen suhject 
to much yariation: the military character of the game has 
often heen lost mght of; and it may, in its present state, he 
typical not so much of a military community as of a well- 
r^^nlated society, in which we find Idngs, queens^ hishops, 
ki^hts, and peasants. 

The King, the principal piece in the game, has always 
preserved his title; hut his consort, the Queen, has heen 
raised to her present dignity by a series of remarkiU>Ie 
changes, which can he traced with tolerable exactness. The 
original name for this piece seems to have been the £astem 
woSrd Pherzy that is, a counsellor, or general of an army. 
It has been supposed that the similarity of sound between 
the words Pherz and Vierge^ occasioned the introduction of 
the latter term among the Europeans: but that the extra- 
vagant veneration of the times towards the Holy Yiivin, 
caused the term Vierge to be changed into Fierce or ^ers, 
the old Norman and KngliRh term for the queen, and thus 
the military character of mt game became at once lost sight 
oL In an old Latin poem the queen is caUed Virgo, 

M. Freret, after remarking tnat amcmg Eastern nations 
the move of this piece is only from square to square, 
observes^ that the romantic spirit of the times distuned 
this veiy contracted motion as too much resembling the 
slavery of the Asiatic females, and contrary to the privileges 
enjoyed by those in Europe, on which account they rendered 
it as free as possible, by making it the most important of 
an the pieces. But this remark does not agree with Mr. 
Bairington's ingenious observations. He says: — ^^ In most 
of these (the Eastern) governments, the kings are rather 
indolent monarchs, and consequenUy this piece scarcely 
moves at all, but is merely to be defended from attacks. 
The emperor himself being mus indolent, necessarily requires 
a minister or general, who can protect his master "by vigor- 
ous and ext^aive motions against distant insults, in the 
most remote parts of the board. The piece therefore of the 
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greatest importance, was by the Persians styled Pherz or 
Qeneral. Chess hath uniyersally been considered as an 
engagement between two armies, and if the piece of the 
greatest importance is termed the General^ this allusion is 
properly carried on." 

Mr. Douce remarks: — ^** Although the title of jT^f^^n can- 
not be traced so &r back as that of /Serce, it is of eonsider- 
able antiquity, as it is to be met with in French manuscripts 
of the thirteenth century; and in the Qtsia Bamanorumy a 
a collection of stories compiled about the beginning of tiie 
thirteenth century, this piece is called regina^^ 

About the year 1408, John Lvdgate, the monk of St 
Edmonsbury, wrote a poem which he dedicated to the 
admirers of the game royal at chess, from which the follow- 
ing extract is preserved by Dr. Hyde : — 

To all folkys yertuouae 
That gentil bene, and ameronae, 
Which love the &ir pley notable, 
Of the chease, most delytable, 
Whith all her hoole full entente, 
To them this boke y wiU presente ; 
Where they shall fynde and son anoone. 
How that I nat yore agoone, 
Was of a Fers so fortunat, 
Into a comer drive and Maat 

The last two lines become intelligible if we read them 
thus, "The king was by a fortunate queen (of the adver- 
sary ), driven into a comer of the chess-board and chedk- 
mated." We introduce the quotation, however, to show 
that Mr. Douce is not correct in suppodng^ it "not possible 
to trace the term fers in the Engfish language beyond the 
time of Chaucer^." But the term qtieen seems to have 
come into general use by the year 1474, when Caxton 
printed the second edition of his Book on ChesSy for he 
describes the queen in the following terms : — ^** Thus ought 
the quene be maad. She ought to be a fayr lady, sittyng 
in a chayer, and crowned with a corone on her head, and 
cladde with a cloth of gold, and above furrid with ermynes." 
We also find the same term continued in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, as appears from a passage in the Vuk/aria of 
W. Horman, printed at London, 1519. "We shoulde have 
II kyngis, and II quyens, IIII alfyns, IIII knyghtis, lUI 
rokis, and XVI paunys.'* 



* Chaooer thos introduces the piece in questiou : 
She stale on me and toke my feers, 
And when I sawe my feers away, 
Alas, I couthe no longer play ! 
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Sir F. Madden thinks that from the pieces found in the 
Isle of Lewis*, and also hy the set of chess-men belonging to 
Charlemagne, of the eighth, or beginning of the ninth 
cmitaiy*, the yery early appearance of the qneen on the 
Enropean chess-boards is proved, and consequently we mnst 
reject the theory which ascribes this introduction to the 
French, from the fancied similarity betwe^i Fierce, <Nr 
S^is, and the Persian Pherz. That it is to the Greeks we 
^ould rather ^ascribe the merit or blame of metamorphos- 
ing the minister into the queen, and, by that means, of 
introducing so strange an anomaly as the promotion of a 
foot-soldier to be a lady." Mr. Barrington also observes, 
^Another impropriety arises from the paum*s becoming a 
qiteeny when he hath reached the last square of the adver- 
sary's camp ; as it is a suitable reward to the pawn (or foot^ 
soldier^ to make him a general, if he penetrates so far 
through the enemy's troops; but certainly no prowess on 
his psfft can entitle him to be transformed into a queen." 

Ih*. Hyde states, that in Poland and Russia the chess- 
queen is sometimes called the old woman, or nurse, 

Thb Bishop. Among the Persians and Arabs, the 
original name of this piece was Pt7, or Phil, an elephant; 
under which form it was represented on the eastern chess- 
board. It appears that the Spaniards borrowed the term 
from the Moors, and with the addition of the article a/, con- 
yerted it into an alJU, whence it became vari^ by Italian, 
French, and English writers, into arfUy alferezy alphiltu, 
{dfinOy alphino, aifiere, aufin, ^fy^9 awfyn, and alphyn. It 
is quite uncertun at what period the bishop first took the 
place of the elephant. Sir F. Madden brings together a num- 
ber of authorities to shew that the term bishop was in use 
so early as the eleventh or twelfth century. It was in 
common use in the time of Elizabeth, as appeara from 
Rowbotham's Pleasaunt and witHe Piaffe of the Cheasts 
renewed, 12mo, London, 1562. He says of it, ^The 
Bishoppes some named Alphins, some fooles, and some name 
them princes: other some call them Archers, and thei 
are &snioned accordinge to tJie wyll of the workemen." 
And again. Of the l&hopy or arder: ^*In the auncient 
tyme we Frenchmen named him Foole, which seemeth 
vnto me an improper name. The Spaniardes named him 
Prince, with some reason; and some name him Archer," 
and, of its form among the English, he tells us, ^*The 
Bishoppe is made with a sharpe toppe, and doyen in the 
middest, not muche ynlyke to a oishop's myter." 

* See ofiCtf , pages 26 and 24. 
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The French, at a very early period, called this piece Fdy 
an evident comiption of Fit, Hence, also, the French 
name for the piece Fou, or the fool, a natural perversion of 
the original, when we consider that, at the time it was 
made, the court fool was a usual attendant on the king and 
Queen: or, as Mr. Barrington observes, ^^This piece, stand- 
ing on the sides of the king and queen, some wag of the 
times, from this circumstance, styled it 7%e fod^ because . 
. anciently royal personages were commonly thus attended, 
from want of otner means of amusing themselves.'' 

It is difficult to say why this piece should have been 
named the archer, imless, as Mr. Douce remarks, *' Archers 
were formerly the body-guards of monarchs, and might 
have been thought, by some, more proper personages in the 
game of chess than fools, especially if tliey were inclined 




CHBES BI6HOP, AS DE8IONKD BY FLAXMAN. 

Behold four Archers*, eager to advance,^ 

Send the light reed, and rush with sidelong glance ; 

Thro' angles, ever they assault their foes. 

True to the colour which at first they chose. 



* The hishop was formerly called the archer. See o-'nU* p. 39. 
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to give it a militaiy turn." This piece has also been called 
the Secretary, The Russians and Swedes retain the original 
appellation of Elephant; the Grermans <»11 it Laafer, or 
tne Leaper, from the ancient mode of taking over an inter- 
vening piece; and the Poles call it Pop, Papa, or Priest 
The Icelanders and Danes appear always to have called it 
Biskup, or Bishop. 




\ 

THS CHK6S KMfOHT, AS OC6JONSO BT FUUCMAM. 

Then four bold Knights for oonnge funed and apeed. 

Each Knight exalted on a prancing steed : 

Their arching coarse no rolgar limit knows, 

Transverae fhey leap, and aim insidious blows ; 

Nor friends nor foes thor rapid fioroe restrain, 

By one quick bound two changing squares th^ gain ; 

From vaiTing hues r&aew the fierce attack. 

And rush from Uack to white, firom white to black. 

The Knight. This piece has heen subject to little or no 
Yariation. It is likely that in early times the knight was 
represented on horseback, and hence the piece has often 
been called the Horse. On the European board this piece 
denoted the nobility; but Dr. Hyde states, that among 
Charlemagne's chess-men it is represented under the form 
of a centaur. From the peculiar leap of this piece the 
C^ertnans call it the Springer: the Russians continue to call 
U the Horse, 

CHBSS. D 
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Thb Rook. 

Four solemn elq)haiit8 the sides defend ; 
Beneath the load of pond'rous tow*rB they hend : 
In <me nnalter'd line they tempt to fight ; 
I>(ow crush the left, and now o'erwhelm the right. 

The most ancient form of this piece after the introduc- 
tion of the game into Europe is uncertain ; hut it was 
prohahly that of an elephant, as appears hy Charlemagne's 
chess-men: and this form, with or without a tower, has 
heen retained hy the modern Grermans, Russians, and 
Danes. 

" The Spaniards, Italians, French, and English," (as Mr. 
Madden remarks,) "in more recent times adopted a tower or 
castle as an epitome of the figure (in the same manner as 
they took a horse's head for the knight), and hence arises 
the strange anomaly of a castle representing the swiftest 
piece on the chess-board.'* 

The earliest form of the diess rook is preserved on the 
ancient seals of those families, both in England and Grer- 
many, who hear chess rooks for their arms, on which subject 
there is much curious information. 

Before the general introduction of cards, the game of 
chess was a great favourite with our ancestors, and we gain 
some idea of the high esteem in which it was held, from 
the fact that no fewer than twenty-six English families 
have emblazoned chess-boards and chess-rooks in their 
arms : it must, therefore, have been considered a most valu- 
able accomplishment. G willim, in his Display of Heraldry ^ 
endeavours to show that the arms borne by distinguished 
persons contain representations of implements or instru- 
ments which genersiLly have some relation to the occupation 
or talents of the first owner of those arms. After speaking 
of the peculiar implements represented in various arms, he 
proceeds:— 

" All these have sundry instruments, which may be (and 
doubtless have been) borne in coat-armour: but because 
they are not usual, I will refer them to each man's own 
observation, and wUl give some instances in the last kind 
of arts of delight, which w^e call Playing^ which compre- 
hendeth either theatrical recreation, or other games what- 
soever. 

^^ And forasmuch as their first institution was good, and 
that they are in themselves the commendable exercises, 
either of the body or of wit and invention, (and if there be 
in them any evil, it is not in them,|?er «c, hyiiper acddens^ 
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because they are abused by tiiose thai do practise and 
exeidse than,) I ha^f% thought good to annex them unto 
the same : sad^ are table-playing^ chess, dice, racket, bal- 
loon, &C. The things ^diere with these games are practised, 
are home in coat-armour, as by these examples following 
may ^pear.** 

After describing the arms of a family whose shield con- 
tains three backgammon boards, he proceeds.to speak of the 
arms of the Bodenham £unily. 




** It beareth oswre, a iess between three chess rooks or, 
by the name of Bodenham, and was borne by that great 
lover and promoter of heraldiy. Sir Winfield Bodenham, 
Knt. It seemeth these were first called rooks, for being 
the defence of all the rest; and therefore they stand in the 
uttermost comers of the chess-board, as frontier castles. 
This is a game of noble exercise for the mind, as requiring 
much forecast and understanding. Kii^ William the Con- 
queror was much addicted to this delight, and lost great 
k>rdships at this play. And, indeed, were it not too serious 
a recreation, and goin^ beyond the nature of games, it 
might well beseem a kmg, because therein are comprised 
all the stratagems of war or plots of civil states. 

*^ Azure, a fess argenty between three chess rooks or, is 
borne by the name of Rooks, and was attested (under an 
escutcheon of the same, p^ted on veUum), to belong to 
Geoige Rooks of London, by Sir John Burrough, Garter, 
18thofMay,1640. 

** It beareth argent on a chevron engrailed between three 
chess rooks sabley as many crescents or, by the name of 
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Walter, and was granted to Sir Robert Walter, Lord Mayor 
of York, 1st of C&tober, 1603, in the first year of the reign 
of King James the First. The said Sir Robert, upon re- 
ceiving the king when he came out of Scotland, received 
the dignity of knighthood. 




^^ Arms of the family of Orrooe. Argent^ a chevron gtde$^ 
between three chess rooks 5a^fo.~But now he gives aabky 
a chevron or^ between three mullets argent^ as many chess 
rooks on the field. 




"It beareth <^rgenty six chess rooks, three, two, and one 
scAle, by the name Bokwoody and is borne by Nicholas 
Rockwood, of Kirby, in Suffolk, Esq. 

** Smith of Methuen ; azure, a burning cup between two 
chess rooks in fess or J" 

Many other families have chess rooks and chess boards 
engrafted 6n their arms; such as the RookewoodB of^ 
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Norfolk ; the Rooks of Kent ; the Rockwoods, Rokewoods, 
Rokeks, Rockliffes^ Rokes, Rockes and Rocolds; bat these 
examples will suffice to show the high esteem in' which 
chess was held until it was to a certain extent superseded 
by cards. It was never pretended that cards were superior 
to chesSy but they were preferred because unskilful players 
' had a better chance of winning. Before the introduction 
of cards, chess was in such yoeue that both the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal pensioned Sie great players, whilst they 
also staked oonnderable sums on the event of a game. 
Salvio speaks of three Italians who set out from Naples for 
the court of Philip the Second, where there was a famous 
player, and by concealing their strength won very laige 
sums of money. Circumstances of this kind threw dis- 
credit On chess; and as it was then the fiishion to degrade 
this noble game by playing for mon^, persons became 
a&aid to play when they did not know the precise strength 
of their antagonist, and thus the game went into disuse. 
Hyde also states that chess was mudi played both in Wales 
and Ireland, especially in the latter, where estates often 
depended on the events of a game. 

Augustus, duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg, was an ardent 
admirer of chess. He published a work on the game, at 
Ldpmc, in 1617, under the fictitious name of Gustavus 
Seloius. He also named one of his towns BocJtstety with a 
chess rook for its arms. This town was also obliged to 
give to every new bishop a silver chess-board, with silver 
men, one set of whidi was gilt. 

The forked head of the rook shown in the preceding 
figures was supposed by Dr. Hyde to represent the two 
bundles of the nieh or dromedary, under which fissure this 
piece occurs on the Eastern chess-board. In Icdand the 
piece is called Hrdkr, a brave warrior or hero, which seems 
to have been the meaning of the ancient Persian term 
applied to this piece, viz., roih^ a valiant hero seeking after 
military adventures, in which character, says IVHeroelot, 
it was introduced into the game. Some have attempted 
to dmve the term rook from ruch or roCj the fiibulous 
bird of the Eastern tale : while Sir William Jones states 
that the rook is to be deduced from roth' of the old 
Hindoo game of chess, which was an armed chariot; this, 
he says, the Persians changed into raiky the etymology of 
which latter word has given rise to so much discussion. 

The modem French term for this piece is la touty and 
the Tgnglifth sometimes call it the castle. In the early 
Italian treatises it is represented as a casUe, although called 
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il roccho. This term having been confounded with rocca^ 
a fortress, has given rise to much conjecture. 

The Pawn. The pawns appear always to have been so 
called by the English. In the middle ages the French 
used a multiplicity of terms, such as, paon, p(xonnet, paofir 
neSy ponnierSy poonSf poonnesy said piofines. In an old 
French romance they are called ^gar9onB." Dr. Hyde 
derives our pawn from the Spanish peon or French pion, 
which he thmks a contraction of espion a spy, or petouy a 
footman. Mr. Douce thinks all the foregoing terms deriv- 
able from pedoney a barbarous Latin term for footHSoldiers, 
which in this game were represented by the pawns. By the 
Italians they were called pedonesy by the Spaniards peanes. 
The Russians and Poles make them also foot-soldiers: but 
the Grermans, Danes, and Swedes have converted them into 
peasants (Bauern). 




CHX8S PAWM , AS DK8IO.VBD BY FX^XMAN. 

Bright in the front the dannflefls soldiers raise 
Their polish'd epears : their steelly hebnets hlaze. 
Prepared they stand, the daring foe to strike, 
Direot their pn^^ress, hut their wounds oblique. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Origm of the powers of the pieces— fiimplirity of th^ nMnreft— The Knight's 
move no real exceptkm— Limits ai the moves in the earliest forms <tf 
chess— Hindostanee game— 'i;|ie move of the Gliah, R^, or King— The 
povcr of the Feroe or Qneen — ^The AUyn, or Bishop— Mores fd the 
other pieces— The powers of the pieoee in Caxton's time— Reci^ta- 



In the first chapter was noticed the attempt made to con- 
nect chess with two Yctj ancient games. It is prohahle 
that a patient investigation of the suhject wonld lead to 
the condnsion that from the elements of those two games 
dranghts was invented, and that the game represented on 
the Egyptian monuments (see ante, page 23), was the off- 
ering of MereUes and Petreia. 

The moves of the pieces and {Miwns in modem chess 
appear so complicated, that at first view it wonld he thought 
hopeless to look to such a game as dranghts for their origin. 
But an attentive analysis of the moves at chess reduces 
them to a very simple character, and it is not improhahle 
that the moves of the pieces in a simpler and more ancient 
game, were similar in effect to the shortest move of the 
rook together with the shortest move of the hishop, and 
that these may now he taken as the type of the moves of 
all the pieces in the game of chess. 

The knight's move may he immediately cited as an 
ohjection to this supposition. K we hear in mind <Mily the 
shortest moves of the rook and hishop, and then examine the 
mode hy which the squares of the cness-hoard are attached 
one to another, we shall see that they are connected either 
hj an angle, which forms a path from square to square, hy 
the contact of the diagonals^—- or hy a side, which forms 
a path from square to square between two parallels. The 
first of those movements helougs to the bishop, the second 
to the rook. Now the one of these movements seems to 
have been combined with the other, in order to give a 
move to the knight, and the combination was of the sim- 
i^est kind, viz., a compound of the shortest path of the 
bishop with the shortest path of the rook, or vice versa; 
hence the path of the knight is always of the same dimen- 
sicms. Geometrically, the knight's leap is always the hypo- 
thenuse of a right-augle triangle, of wnich the base equals 
twice the perpendicular, the latter being equal to the side 
of (me square*. 

* This ingenioas theory of the (urigin of the kniglit's move is doe to 
Teodoio Cioodlini, Marchese di Giiardagrele» whose work, <* Del CaTallo 
degliSGiicchi," appeared at Puis a fewjparaagft. 
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From the limited information that we have been able 
to collect on the origin of the moves at chess, we are led 
to suppose that, at an early period in the history of the 
game, the moves of some of tne pieces were limited to a 
sinfi;le square at a time; that by a subsequent privilege 
each player was allowed to make several moves at once be- 
fore nis antagonist moved ; and that, in the present state of 
the game, wnenever a move is made by certain pieces of 
more thim one s<^uare at a time, it is to be deemed as the 
result of such privilege now lost and forgotten. 

But this privilege is to a certain extent preserved in the 
Hindostanee game, at the beginning of which lour or eight 
moves, as may be agreed upon, are played up on both sides. 
In this game also the two royal pawns and those of the 
two rooks are allowed to move two squares each at first, so 
long as their pieces remain at thdr squares. The otJier 
pawns move only one square at a time. Some of the pecu- 
liarities of the Hindostanee game are still preserved at 
Strobeck. Mr. Lewis says, *' The pieces being placed as 
usual, each party is obliged to play his king's rook^s pawn, 
queen's rook's pawn, and queen's pawn two squares, and the 
queen to her third square." After this the other pawns 
can move but one square. 

We are not aware of the precise powers of the pieces at 
the time of the introduction of chess into Europe ; bnt we 
have abundant evidence to prove that they were very dif- 
ferent to those exhibited on the modem chess-board. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the powers of the 
rook, the knight, and the pawn, were the same, as at 
present ; but many remarkable peculiarities belonged to the 
other pieces, which we will state at some length. 

1. The Shah, Ret, or Kino. The eastern name given 
to this piece was Shah^ equivalent to our European word 
R&/y or King, and it is from this piece that the game derives 
its name. The original movement of the rey appears to 
have been extremely confined, he being incapacitated from 
moving, except when absolutely forced to do so by an 
adverse check : this may in some measure be ^iccounted for 
by reflecting that, as the value of the king at this game is 
beyond calculation (since the instant he is mated tne con- 
test is decided), they were therefore the less willing to risk 
his person in the field. About the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, the rey was allowed the shortest 
move of the rook, and the reason why he was not allowed 
to move nor to take angularly, seems to be found in the 
taste that predominated in the twelfth and thirteenth cen^ 
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tariies of moraliziiig almost eyeiy sabject, yiz^ that the 
king ought to take eyerything justly, and not in an ob> 
lique, t. e., indirect^ manner. This restriction, however, 
was soon removed, and the ley had the power of moving 
and taking as well angularly as directly, out his range of 
action never extended beyond one square. 

2. The Fkrcb, or Queen. The name of this piece in 
Persian is Pherzy which signifies a wise and learned man, 
capable of giving counsel to the Shah. We have already 
stated that, on the introduction of chess into Europe, tlus 
word Ferce was by an easy mutation corrupted into Vierge, 
a virgin, and afterwards into Reyne, a queen, though the 
old term Feree still continued to be used, and the piece re- 
tained its originally limited movements of one sq^^uire at a 
time, and that angularly, and never directly. The substi- 
toti<m of a female at this game, instead of the vizier of the 
Orientals, b5t« been thus ingeniously explained : — **' Men are 
soon persuade that the picture of human life, under which 
tiiey represented chess, would be very imperfect without a 
woman; that sex plays too important a part not to have a 
place in the game ; and hence they changed the minister 
into a queen^ the similarity of the words ^erge and Tlerge 
ftcflitating tiie change." The gallantly natural to an age 
of chivalry and politeness, subsequently converted the 
Ferce from the least conuderable of the chess-pieces to the 
inoet powerful in the game ; but this gallantly introduced 
that strange anomaly into the game which destroyed its 
militaiT character: a pawn or root-soldier having pierced 
through the enemy's battalions, was rewarded tor his 
▼alour by promotion to the rank of vizier, minister of state, 
<Hr general ; but it is absurd to make the pawn change his 
aex, and firom a foot-soldier become a queen. This point b 
quite sufficient to prove that the second piece at chess has 
been impnmerly named Virgin, or Q^een. The ancient 
writers on Uie game, to get nd of this anomaly, endeavour 
to insinuate that such pawns as are made ferces, were 
always females ; but they explain this so very awkwardly 
that the point is left precisely where it is taken up. Thus 
in an early MS. quoted by Mr. Lake Allen, the following 
lines occur in French : — 

ItedaiiMrisdeBineTiit icqiais. The damsels have reqneBted me, 

Ke krar^nj ne sqrt oblis. That their game be not forgotten. 

£ par lamoor qe a ens ay. And for the esteon that I bear to them 

I/Mn-gnycneeateescHmettrsy. I will here describe th^r game. 

S^gnooreslipoa'oesmestanjB. My lords, the pawns, as I think, 

Wgnrflmt mwrJiinea de pria Bigiiify ladies of Tslae; 
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Kar reynM faimes de pounes. For pawns which become qooens, 

E dnlces fieroes les appellomes. Th^n we call Fieroes ; 

E pur ceo damoyselea dgnefilit And because they signify damsels, 

Non pas garconnes cules vnes dint They are not boys as some say» 

Kar si li pou' males estoyt For if the pawns were males, 

James femeles ne deoedroyt They would never become females. 

By means of such reasoning as this the author conclndes, 

E pur ceo ke ceste guy ou pou*. And because this is a game with Pawns, 
Le guy de damoiseles appellom. The game of Damsbls we call it. 

3. Thb Alpyn, or Bishop. We have already spoken of 
the mutations to which the phil, or elephant (the Eastern 
name of this piece), has heen subject in Europe. It was 
evidently as much at variance with the character of the 
game for us to name this piece the Bishop, as for the French 
to call it the Fool. 

In the thirteenth century the alfyn had the diagonal 
move of our bishop restricted in its range of action to the 
third square from which it stood. So that, in order to 
capture an adverse piece, it was necessary that the alfyn 
jshould be distant from it one clear square : thus, suppose a 
white alfyn to be on the fourth square of his rey, he could 
then capture any pawn or piece standing, 1, ou the adverse 
rey's cnivalier's third square; 2, reyne's alfyn's third 
square ; 3, his own rey's chivalier's sec<md square ; and 
4, his reyne's alfyn's second square. But as he was 
always incapacitated from moving to a greater or less num- 
ber of squares, no piece could be either captured or con- 
sidered en prisey if situated close to it, or removed at a 
greater distance than the third square. As a compensation 
for so confined an action on the board, the alfyn was 
allowed the vaulting power of the chivalier. Thus, if a 
white alfyn be on his rey's fourth square, a black or white 
rok on the adverse reyne's fourth square, and a black 
poun on his reyne's alfyn's third square, the white alfyn 
could capture the black poun, notwithstanding the inter- 
position of the rok. The subsequent extension of the range 
of action of the alfyn deprived nim, in the course of time, 
of this vaulting motion. 

4. The Asp or Horseman, Chivalier or Knight. 6. The 
Ruch, Ruk, Koc, or Book, that is, the camel or dromedary. 
6. The Beidak, Poun, Pawn, or Foot-soldier. The powers 
of moving and other prerogatives of these pieces have not 
varied since the introduction of the game into Europe. We 
need only remark, that to represent the swiftest piece on 
the board (as the roc was at one time), by a castle, is an- 
other strange anomaly in the game. 
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By referrmg to Caxton's lyeaiise on Chess, published in 
1474> we find that the powers of some of the pieces had at 
that time become lemarKably changed. The king, for his 
first move, was allowed to leap over the pawns, and pass to 
any one of the five squares, viz.: king's knight's third, 
king's bishop's third, king's third, queen's third, and queen's 
bishop's third. Two out of these five moves are peculiar 
to the knight, and the other three are not recognised in 
modem chess. These two knight's moves were not per- 
mitted to the queen, ** because it is not fitting ne convenable 
thing for a woman to ^ to battle, for the fragility and 
feebleness of her." The queen's first move could be made 
to her third square, to her Knight's third, or to the king's 
bish<^'s third. After the king and queen had each been 
moved once, their moves were restricted to one square at a 
time: the former having the shortest move of the rook, 
and the latter the shortest move of the bishop. 

The bishop had a prescribed move of two diagonal squares 
at once, as befo^ noticed ; one efiect of this move being, as 
Caxton says, ** that the alphin goeth in six draaj^hts all the 
chequer round about, and that he cometh agam into his 
own place." 

The limited power of the king is ingeniously explained 
by reference to the power of the rook : ** Forasmuch as the 
l^ng holdeth the dignity above all other, therefore, it 
appertaineth not that ne absent himself long, ne withdraw 
him fiur by space of time from the master seat of his king- 
dom." The restricted power of the queen in this early state 
of the game is explained on the ground that ^ the king and 
queen be conjoined together by marriage, and be one tning, 
as one flesh and blood." It will be remembered that, at 
this time, the rooks were the most powerful pieces; but — 
** Forasmuch as they be vicars, lieutenants, or commissioners 
of the king, their authority is of none efiect before they 
issue out: for as long as they be within the palace of the 
king, so long may they not use ne execute their commission. 
But anon, as they issue they may use their authority. And 
ye shall understand that their authority is great, for they 
represent the person of the king,^ and therefore, when the 
tablier is wide, they may run aU the tablier. In likewise 
as they go through the kingdom, and they may go as well 
white as black, as well on the right side and left, as forwards 
as backwards, and as &r may they run as they find the 
tablier void, whether it be of his adversarie's as of his own 
fellowship. And when the rook is in the middle of the 
tablier, he may go which way he will, into four right lines 
on every side; and it is to wit that he mt^ in no wise go 
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comerwisey but alway riffht forth. Wherefore all the sub- 
jects of the kiug, as weU good as evil, ought to know by 
their movlDg that the authority of the vicars and commis- 
sioners ought to be very true, righteous, and just." 

The powers of the knight and pawn seem to have been 
the same as in modem chess. When a pawn, however, 
arrived at the adversary's royal line, its promotion was 
modified by the singular powers of the queen. If the pawn 
reached tiie royal line on a black square, it then had the 
power of a queen placed on a black square, viz., to move on 
the black squares diagonidly, and One square at a time. If 
the pawn became a queen on a white square, then it could 
move only on the white diagonab one square at a time. 

Our information does not allow us to trace the progress 
of the game from the time of Caxton, so as to snow the 
gradual steps by which the pieces became invested with their 
present powers. But we have sud enough to show that chess^ 
tike all other human inventions, has been subject to progres- 
sive change and improvement; for, notwithstanding the 
many anomalies in the modem game, its character is far 
more scientific and valuable than the gsone of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. The powers of the 
pieces, as they at present exist, may be accounted for on 
very simple principles, if we are allowed to take the bishop 
and rook as types of all the rest. The diagonal move of the 
bishop seems to have been borrowed from the ancient game 
of merelles (to which draughts may also be traced,) and the 
move of the rook may similarly owe its origin to the 
fl-cTTcio, or game of pebble& Now, granting this to be the 
case, we arrive at a very remarkable result by comparing 
the powers of the king, the queen, the knight, and Uie 
pawn, with those of the rook and the bishop. 

1. The king may make the shortest rook's move, or tfie 
shortest bishop*s move ; hut not both at once, 

2. The queen may make an optional rook's, move, or an 
optional bishop's move ; hut not both ait once, 

3. The knight may make the shortest rook's move, fmd 
the shortest bishop*s move, hoth <U once. 

4. The pawn may make the shortest rook's move for- 
ward, when it does not capture; and the shortest bi^op^s 
move forward, when it does capture. 

We are disposed, therefore, to think it probable that the 
moves of the bishop and rook were derived from some game 
or games more ancient than chess, and that by certain 
simple extensions, modifications, or combinations of Uie 
moves of these two pieces were derived the moves of the 
other pieces in the game of chess. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHESS-WRITBBSy AKD CHB8S-PLATERS. 

Chen at Bagdad in the ninth oentmy— Anecdote of Chariemagne— Chen 
played blindfold in the tenth centory— Cheas among the Daneo^Wfl- 
liam the Conqueror and his aona—Aneodotea— Notice of the first rego- 
lar treatiae on Cheas, by CeaoUs— The Morality of C hc aa Caxton'a 
tranrtstion of Ceaolis— The aeoond edition— Treatiaea of Yioent, 
Lnoenay and Damiano— Yidals poem on Cheas Ray Lopes— Leonardo 
— John Frederick, elector of Saxony— Paolo Boi— Cheaa cultivated by 
Catherine de Medieis, Qneen Elizabeth, and Jamea L— Middletoa*s 
Comedy— Qianntio BalTio— Carrera— GmtaTna Selenoa— The Tillage 
of StrObeck— Oreoo— ** The fsmooa game of Cheaae-playe'*- Bertin— 
Cimningfaam— Stamma— PhUidor^Eroirie dd Rio, the Anonymous 
» of the Doke de Nivemois. 



Thb knowledge of the game of chess has been extensiyely 
diffused for many centuries past, as may be seen by the 
numerous manuscripts andprinted treatises which have 
appeared on the subject. The latter hare been written in^ 
or translated into, nearly aU the European lans^ages, and 
seyeral of the Oriental ones; and it may perhaps prove 
Interesting to such of our readers as have not met with any 
notice of mese works, to take a cursory glance at them, and 
at ^e players and modes of play they celebrate. 

As early as the commencement of the ninth century, the 
game of chess was in such high repute in the East, that AI 
Amin, Khalif of Bagdad, is said to have commanded the 
differ^it proyinces of his empire to send to his court aU 
8Qch persons as were the most expert at chess, to whom he 
allowed pensions, and passed the most considerable part of 
his time amon^ tliem. On one occasion, when he was play- 
ing at chess with his freed-man Kuthar, without the least 
i^prdiension of imnending danger, Al Mamiin's forces 
pished the si^e of Bagdad with so much vigour, that the 
city was upon the point of being carried bv assault* On 
hexDg yramed of his danger, Al Almin cried out, ^Let me 
al(me ! for I see check-mate against Kuthar." This anec- 
dote is quoted by Dr. Hyde from an Arabic history of the 
Saracens. At this period (about the year 808), chess was 
not unknown to the monarcns of the West. Charlemagne 
is represented, in the curious and ancient French romance 
called Guerin de MimtglavCy as being exceedingly fond of 
the game. This romance'has been already alluded to (ante, 
25), and the anecdote referred to is as follows:— 
said the emperor to the hero of the tale, ^that 
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you wonld not play your expectations against me at 
chess, unless I were to propose some very high stake." 
**Done," replied Guerin, "I will play, provided only you 
bet against me your kingdom of France." **Very good, 
let us see," said Charlemagne, who &ncied himseLT to be 
strong at chess. They play forthwith ; Charlemagne loses 
his kmgdom, but laughs the matter off as a joke. Guerin, 
however, is not disposed to view it in this light, and swears 
by St. Martin and aU the Sdnts of Aquitaine that he must 
receive some compensation. The emperor then gives him 
permission to conquer Mont^lave (Lyon) from the Saracens, 
and surrenders to Guerin all his right in that city. 

Other romances of that period contain notices of the game 
of chess, and it is in fiibulous histories that we get the first 
mention among weste.m authors of this celebrated amuse- 
ment. There is nothing to induce the supposition that ai 
this time, the European players had attained any great 
degree of skill at chess ; but we find mention made of a 
player at Tripoli, in Syria, who in the year 970 was £amed 
tor going through the game blind-fold. This man, Jusuph 
Tchelebi by name, was accustomed to use very large chess- 
men, and to play not by naming the moves, but b;^ feeling 
the men, and placing them on the squares or removing them 
from the board as occasion required. At the period we are 
now speaking of, the chess-table seems often to have been 
the scene of fierce dispute, and violent anger. Two or 
three fatal affrays are represented by the French romancers 
to have taken place, in consequence of the termination of a 
game of chess; and though we are prepared for highly- 
coloured pictures in works of this description, there is no 
doubt but that some measure of truth is to be found in such 
recitals, and that they had their foundation in the customs 
of the times. In a book published at Stockliolm in the 
Icelandic language. King Canute, so celebrated for his 
wisdom, is described as resenting very deeply a provocation 
received at chess. The passage runs thus: — 

**As King Canute ana Earl Ulf were playing at chess, the 
king made a false move, in consequence of which the ead 
took one of his knights ; but the king would not allow this» 
and replacing the piece, insisted on his playing differently. 
The earl waxed angry, overturned the cness-board, and was 
going away, when the king called after him, saying *Ulf, 
thou coward, dost thou flee?' The earl returned to the door, 
and said, * You would have taken a longer flight in the river 
Helga, had I not run to your assistance when the Swedes 
beat you like a dog* you did not then call me Ulf the 
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coward.' The earl then retired, and the next morning the 
king ordered him to he kiUed." 

Of the fondness of the Danes for chess and dice we 
faa^e an instance in the hct that when Bishop Etheric came 
to Canute the Great on important hosiness, and entered the 
Toyal presence at midnight, he found the king and his 
courtiers huuly engaged at these games, even at an hour 
which in those early times must have heen considered a 
most unseasonaUe one for the purposes of amusement. 

In an old hook, called the Anatomjf of MdomthoU^y where 
<^es3 is reconmiended as ^a good and wittie exercise of the 
minde for some kinde of men ; hut too troublesome, too full 
of anxiety," and ^aU hut as bad as study" to others, it is 
giren as an illustration of its tendency to promote a testy 
chimeric feeling in him that loseth the mate, that ^William 
tiie Conqueror in his younger years while playing at chess 
with the prince of France, lost a mate, and was so provoked 
thereat, that he knocked the chess-hoard about his adrer- 
sary's pate, which was a cause afterwards of much enmity 
between them." The chess contest seems to have been after- 
wards carried.on in much the same spirit between their sons, 
for we find that towards the dose of William's reign (lOS?), 
he appointed his two sons^ Robert and Henry, joint ^ver- 
nors of Normandy, and these going together to visit the 
French king, were entertained wiUi a variety of sports. 
Henry phiyed with the Dauphin (Louis le Gros), at chess, 
and" won a considerable sum of money of him, which so 
much iiritated Louis that he threw the chess-men at Henry's 
head, using at the same time ofiensive language towards 
him. Hairy retaliated with blows; and the quarrel, it is 
said, reached such a height, that but for the interference of 
the Prince Robert it might have terminated fatally. John 
of Salisbury relates that in a battle between the French and 
"Knglish in 1117, an Knglish knight seiaing the bridle of 
Louis le Gros, and crying out, ^The king's taken" Louis 
struck him to the ground with his sword, saying ^Ne scais 
tu pas qu'aux echecs on ne prend pas le royr' ^'Dost thou 
not know tiiat at chess the king is never taken?' 

We now approach the period when the first r^^ular 
treatise on chess made its wpearance. This was the work 
of Jacobus de Ccesolhs, or Cesolis, presumed to have been 
written before the year 1200. Verci says that the original 
work was composed either in Latin or in French, and that 
tiie Latin manuscript is still preserved in the University of 
Padua. Two manuscript copies of this work are preserved 
in the British Museum. The first is entitled lAber moraUt 
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de Ludor ScaecoTy and it is a quarto of fifty leaves of parch- 
menty twenty-nine lines on a page. The first page has a 
miniature border, in gold and colours, representing flowers, 
a peacock, and other birds, with two angels. The first 
letter, which is a Gothic M of about an inch square, is 
ornamented with a king playing at chess with a monk. 
The colours are vivid and the drawing is good ;' eleven more 
ea])itals are embellished with flourishes in gold, and the 
writing is neat and well-preserved. The other copy i» 
written on paper, and unomamented. The work of Cfesolis 
was translated into English bv William Caxton, in 1474, 
but previous to that time there had appeared a curious 
manuscript of which we must first take account. It was 
called A morality on Chess, and was ascribed to Pope Inno- 
cent III., but seems to have been written by an English 
monk named Innocent, about the year 1400. As it is not 
without its merits, and boldly pomts out the abuses which 
creep into the highest offices, we give it at full length; 
referring, however, to the description already given of the 
powers of the king, queen, and bishop in the ancient game* 
(See ante, pa^s 48, 49, 50.) 

**Thi8 wnole world is nearly like a chess-board, of which 
the points are alternately white and black, figuring the 
double state of Hfe and death, grace and sin. 

"The families of this chess-£)ard are like the men of this 
world ; they all come out of one bag, and are placed in 
different stations in life. They have (Efferent appellations: 
one is called king, another queen, the third rook, the fourth 
kni^it, the fifth alphin (bishop), the sixth pawn. 

"The condition of the game is, that one piece takes 
another ; and when the game is finished, they are all deposited 
tether, like man in the same place. Neither is there any 
difference between the king and the poor pawn : for it often 
happens that when the pieces are thrown promiscuously into 
the bag, the king lies at the bottom; as some of the great 
will find themselves after their transit firom this world to 
the next. 

"In this game the king goes into all the circumjacent 
places and takes everything in a direct line, which is a sign 
that the king must never omit doiiig justice to all uprightly, 
for in whatever manner a king acts, it is reputed just, and 
whatpleases the sovereign has the force of law. 

*|The queen, whom we call Fers, goes and takes in an 
oblique line ; because women being of an avaricious nature^ 
take whatever they can; and often, being without merit or 
grace, are guilty of rapine and injustice. 
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^The Took is a judge who peismbulates the whole land m 
a straight Ime, ana shonld not take anything in an obliqne 
manner^ by bribery or corruption, nor spare any one ; else 
they Terify the saying of Amos, ^Ye have turned justice 
into gall, and the fruit of righteousness into hemlock.' 

^But the knight in taldng, goes one point directly, and 
then takes an obUque circuit, in sign that knights and lords of 
the land may justly take the rents due to mem, and their 
just fines from those who have forfeited them,* according 
to the exigence of the case. Their third point being oblique 
applies to knights and lords when they unjustly exact. 

"The poor pawn goes directly forward in his simplicity; 
but whenever he will take he does so obliquely. Thus 
man, while he is poor and contented, keeps within compass 
and lives honestly ; but in search of temporal honours he 
fawns, cringes, and forswears himself, and thus goes obliquely 
till he ^ins a superior degree on the chess-board of the 
world* When the pawn attains the utmost in his power, he 
cdianges to Fers^ and in like manner humble poverty becomes 
rich and insolent. 

** The alphins are the various prelates of the church ; pope, 
archbishop, and their subordinate bishops, who rise to their 
sees not so much by divine inspiration as by royal power, 
interest, entreaties, and ready money. These alphins move 
and take obliquely three points, for the minds of too many 
prelates are perverted by love, hatred, or bribery, not to 
reprehend the guilty or bark against the vicious, but rather 
to absolve them from their sins; so that those who should 
have extirpated vice are, in consequence of their own 
covetouaness, become promoters of vice and advocates of the 
devil. 

**In this chess game the devil says * check,* whenever he 
insults and strikes one with his dart of sin ; and if he that 
is thns struck cannot iiomediately deliver himself, the 
devil resuming the move, says to mm * mate,' carrying his 
soul along wiui him to prison, from which neither love nor 
money can deliver him, for from hell there is no redemption. 
And as huntsmen have various hounds for taking various 
beasts, so the devil and the world have different vices, which 
dififerently entangle mankind, for all that is in this world is 
lyst of the flesh, lust of the eyes, or proud living." 

We now return to notice the treatise on chess, by Jacobus 
de GesolUy which appeared about the year 1200. This 
Cesolis (whose name, we may observe, is spelt in upwards 
of twenty different ways) is said to have been a native of 
the village of Cessoles, near the frontiers of Picardy and 
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Champagne. His manuscript was translated into German 
verse by Conrad Ammenhusen^ a monk of Stettin, in 1337. 
After the invention of printing, the work of Cesolis went 
through many editions and translations : editions in Latin, 
Grerman, Dutch, French, Italian, and English, appeared 
within a short period of each other. The English traifalation, 
by William Caxton, printed in 1474, is a small folio of 144 
pages, dedicated *' to the right noble, right excellent^ and 
vertuous Prince George, Due of Clarence, Erie of Warwyk 
and of Salisburye, grete Chamberlayn of Englonde, and 
leutenant of Irelond, oldest broder of Kynge Edward (IV.)" 
It begins thus: — "I have put me in&vour to translate a 
lityll book, late comen in to myn handes, out of &ensh in 
to englishe, in which I find thauctorites, dictees, and stories 
of auncient doctours, philosophes, poetes^ and of other wyse 
men which been recounted, and applied imto chesse." 

This translation of Caxton's is the more interesting on 
account of its being the second book ever printed in England, 
and the first in which metal types were employed. The 
forms and names of the chess-pieces, as given by Cesolis, 
are as follows : — The kin^ sit« on his throne, with a crown 
on his head, a sceptre in his right hand, and a globe in his 
left. The queen on a chair, with a mantle of ermine. The 
alfin, or bishop, is represented as a lawyer, seated, with a 
book outspreaa on his knees; and the distinction is drawn 
tiiat he on the white square is for civil, and he on the black 
square for criminal cases. The knights are on horseback, 
in full armour. The rooks, legates, or vicars, are men on 
horseback, quite unarmed. The description of the pawns 
is, however, the most remarkable, on account of the variety 
in their form, and in the offices assigned to them. The 
king's pawn has a pair of scales in his right hand, in his 
left a measuring wand, and a purse hanging at his waist- 
band. The queen's pawn is a man seated in his arm-chair, 
with a book in one hand, a vial in the other, and various 
surgical instruments stuck in his girdle. This personage 
represents a physician, who, to be perfect, ought, accordi^ 
to our author, to be a grammarian, logician, rhetorician, 
astrologer, arithmetician, geometrician, and musician. The 
king's bishop's pawn is a man with a pair of shears in one 
hand, a knife in the other, an inkhom at his button-hole, 
and a pen behind his ear. The queen's bishop's pawn is a 
man standing at his own door, with a glass of wine in one 
hand, a loaf in the other, and a bunch of keys at his girdle. 
The king's knight's pawn is a smith with hammer and 
trowel. The queen's knight's pawn carries keys, and com- 
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and an open purse. The king's rook's pawn is a 
bushandman, with hiU-hook in hand, and a proning-knife 
at his girdle. The queen's rook's pawn, with disherelled 
hair, and in rags, disphiys four dice in one hand, and a cnist 
of hread in the other, a bag being suspended from his shoul- 
der. All these pawns are defined by Caxton to represent the 
following description of persons: — 

Labonrors, and tQinge of the ertbe. 

Smythis, and other wcarkes in ynm and metalL 

Drapeni, and makcfs of doth and notaries. 

Jfarcfaantes and channgefs. 

Phisicjois and cinigiena, and apotecaries. 

TaTcmers and bostelera. 

Gardes of the cities and toUen and castomers. 

Ribaoldes, plajen at dyse, and the mesaagera. 

E2 
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The second edition of The 'Game and PU^e of the Cheste 
(such was the title of Caxton's book) appeared in 1490. 
It is decorated with seyenteen prints, ana has a curious 
preface, which, with the concludmg paragraph of the work, 
also written by Caxton, we now lay before ourreaders : — 

" The holy appostle and doctour of the peple, Saynt Poule, 
say th in his epystle, Alle that is wryten is wiyten unto our 
doctryne, and /or our servying. ^Vherefore many noble 
clerkes have endeyoyred them to wryte and compyle many 
notable werkys and historyes to the ende that it m jght 
come to the knowledge and understondying of suche as ben 
ygnoraunt, of which the nombre is infenyte, and accordying 
to the same saith Salamon that the nombre of foles is in- 
fenyte, and emong alle other good werkys it is a werke of 
ryght special recomendacion ^ enforme, and to late und- 
stonde wysedom and yertue unto them that be not lepiyd, 
ne can not dysceme wysedom fro folye. Thene emonge 
whom there was an excellent doctour of dyyynyte in the 
royame of fraunce of the ordre of thospytal of saynt iohns 
of iherusalem whiche entended the same and ha& made a 
book of chesse moralysed, which at such time as i was resi- 
dent in Brudgys in the counte of flaunders cam into my 
Handes, which whan i had redde and oyerseen, me semed 
fill necessarye for to be had in englische, and in eschewing 
of ydlenes. And to thende that some which haye not 
seen it ne understonde frenssh ne latyn, i delybered in my- 
self to translate it into our maternal tonge, and when i had 
acheyyed the said translacion i did doo sett in emprynte a 
certyn nombre of theym, which anone were despesshed and 
solde. Wherfore by cause this said boke is fiili of holsom 
wysedom and requysyte unto every estate and degree, i haye 
purposed to emprynte it shewing therfore the figures of such 
persones as longen to the playe, in whom al astates and de- 
grees ben comprysed, besechen al them that this litel werke 
shall see, here, or rede, to haye me for excused for the rude 
and symple makyng and reducyng into our englisshe, and 
whereas is defaute to correcte and amende and in so doyng 
they shal deserye meryte and thanke, and i shal pray for 
them, that god of his grete mercy shal rewarde them in his 
eyerlastyng blisse in neyen, to the whiche he brynge us, 
that wyth nis precious blood redemed us Amen." 

The closing paragraph is as follows : — 

"And a man that lyyeth in this worlde without yertues 
liyeth not as a man, but as a beste. Thenne let euery man 
of what condycion he be that redyth, or herith this 
book redde, take thereby ensaumple to amende hym. Ex- 
plicit per Caxton." 
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The work of Cesolis, though it went through so many 
editions and translations^ gave no roles for the playing of 
the game. This deficiency was soon after suppbed in the 
treatises of Vicent and of Lucena (both ascrilxd to the year 
1495), bnt m<»e completely by that of Damiano, a Por- 
tngnese, in 1512. The latter work was originally written 
in Spanish and Italian ; it contains a few of me methods of 
<^>ening the game, and also notices games in which the 
odds of the pawn is given; bat about five-sixths' of this 
small volume are occupied with ^ chess problems," many 
of which occur in the work of Lucena. It is probable that 
ndther of these writers ever claimed the invention of the 
problems which they published, but merely gave them to 
the world as a collection of the best problems then extant. 
Indeed in point of beauty, skill, and interest, Damiano's col- 
lection has never heea surpassed. It was twice reprinted 
^1606 and 1618), under the direction of Antonio Porto, who 
unjustly prefixed his own name as the author. 

In 1527» Maik Jerome Vida, of Cremona, bidiop oi 
Alba, published a Latin poem on chess, called Scaeekia 
ImBm*^ which has gone through many ^tions in Latin 
Italian, French, and English. Mr. Walker enumerates not 
fiewcar than twenty-four new editiomi, or reprints of this 
work in Latin, eleven in Italian, five in French, and several 
in English. Pope notices this author in his EsMjf on 
Criikumi — 

TiwMi«*>i Yida, on wlkooe hoooored bnnr, 
Tbe poetTslMiyB, and critic'biTy grow. 

And Warton, in his Eutuf <m Pope, speaks of V ida's poem 
in the following terms: — ** It was a happy choice to ¥rrite a 
poem <HL chess; nor b the execution less happy. The 
various stratagems and manifold intricacies of this mgenious 
game, so difficult to be described in Latin, are here ex- 
pleased with the greatest perspicuity and el^ance, so that, 
perhaps, the game might be learned fix>m this description.'' 
That this poem was wued and admired by contemporary 
authors b plain finom the language of Pasquier, who wrote 
in 1560, and thus speaks: — ^^ J»om Yida represented this 
fine game of chess m the form oi a battle, and his Latin 
verses are in the true spirit of Yir]^" Specimens of the 
various English versifications of this work are given by 
TwisB, but they do not appear to us sufficiently interesting 
fiir insertion hoe. 

In 1561 apneared, in Sranish, the ^Book of the liberal 
Invention and Art of the Game of Chess, by Roy Lopez de 
Sigaia, derk, inhabitant of the town of Ca&a. Directed to 
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the illustrious lord, Don Garca de Toledo." This work is 
said to have added little to the knowledge of chess; and the 
author, while censuring Damiano, and speaking contemp- 
tuously likewise of afi the Italian players, was hims^ 
guilty of many errors, which were stitf further increased by 
his translator and printer. A few years after the pnblicatiim 
of this book, the vanity of the author met with a sev^e 
check in the defeat he suffered in the presence of Philip IL, 
king of Spain, as the following anecdote will show: — ^A 
young man of Cutri, in Calabria, named Leonardo, went to 
Kome, during the pontificate of Gregory XIII., to study 
the law ; but gave ms attention much more to the study of 
chess, in which game he became so skilful, that though r^y 
yoimg, and therefore called H PtOtino, the bov, he soon 
conquered all the best players. Ruy Lopez, who was an 
ecclesiastic, and at that time considered the first chess* 
player in Europe, came to Rome at this time, to solicit the 
JPope for a benefice which had then become vacant at the 
court of Philip II. of Spain. Having heard of the young 
Leonardo's fame, he sought his acquaintance, and conquered 
him two following days ; which vexed Leonardo so much 
that he immediately went to Naples, and devoted himself to 
the study and practice of chess ror the space of two years. 
Returning from thence to his native place, he learned that 
his brother had been taken by corsairs, and chained to the 
oar. Leonardo set out to ransom him, and agreed with the 
reis or captsdn of the galley on the price of his dismissal; 
which was to be two hundred crowns. Finding that the 
captain understood chess, Leonardo engaged him in play, and 
succeeded in winning from him the price agreed on for his 
brother's ransom, and two hundred crowns besides. With 
this he returned to Naples; from thence he sailed to Grenoa, 
Malrseilles, and Barcelona, playing with and conquering all 
he met; and then travelled to Madrid, where he soon 
revenged himself on his old antagonist, Ruy Lopez, by- 
beating him at chess in the presence of the king. On this 
occasion, Philip presented Leonardo with a thousand crowns, 
beiddes jewels, furs, &c. The victor then went to Lisbon, 
where success and honours likewise attended him, and where 
he received the title of knight-errant. On revisiting Cala- 
bria, at a subsequent period, he was poisoned by some 
envious person in the palace of Prince Bisignano, and died 
in the forty-sixth year of his age. Such are some of the 
particulars of the life of Leonardo of Cutri, as given in the 
work U PtettinOy published by Salvio, of Naples, of whose 
reputation as a master of chess we shall speak in due order. 
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About the middle of the mxteenth centtuy many excel- 
lent players of the game, and several chess authors flou- 
lishea. Among the former was no less a personage than 
John Frederidcy elector of Saxony, who in 1547 was taken 
prisoner by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and condemned 
to suffer death by being beheaded. Dr. Robertson, the 
historian of Charles the Fifth, says : — ** This decree was 
intimated to the elector while amusing himself in playing 
at chess with Ernest of Brunswick, his fellow-prisoner. 
He paused for a moment, though without disooyering any 
symptom either of surprise or terror; and after taking 
notice of the irr^ularity as well as injustice of the empe- 
Tor^s proceedings, — * It is easy,* continued he, * to compre- 
hend his scheme. I must die because Wittemberg will not 
surrender ; and I shall lay down my life with pleasure, if, 
by that sacrifice, I can preserve the dignity of my house, 
and transmit to my posterity the inheritance which belongs 
to them. Would to Grod that this sentence may not affect 
my wife and children more than it intimidates me, and 
t^t they, for the sake of adding a few days to a life already 
too long, may not renounce honours and territories, which 
they were bom to possess.' He then turned to his anta- 
gonist, whom he cnallenged to continue the game. He 
played with Ms usual attention and ingenuity, and having 
heat Ernest, expressed all the satis&ction which is com- 
monly felt on gaining such victories. After this he with- 
.drew to his own apartment, that he might employ the rest 
of his time in such religious exercises as were proper in his 
ffltoation.'* 

He was not, however, put to death, for in 1552, *^ before 
Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew the guards placed on 
file degraded elector, whom, during five years he had 
carried about with him as a prisoner, and set him entirely 
at liberty." 

Paolo Boi, a Sicilian, of the city of Syracuse, is one of 
the most distinguished chess-players of this time. The 
best account of him is contained in Carrera's elaborate 
TVeatUe on Chess (of which we shall presentiy speak), and 
it is from Mr. Lewis's translation of that rare work that 
we gather the substance of the following narrative. Paolo 
Boi was bom of a rich and good fimiily, and when a boy 
displayed great quickness of apprehension, so that he made 
considerable progress in literature at an early age. It was 
soon discovered that he had a wonderful talent for the 
game of chess, so that he could easily beat sdl the players 
of his native city. At this time the fame of the Spanish 
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players, and the honours and rewards hestowed on them hy 
JPhilip the Second, who was exceedmgly fond of the game, 
excited the emulation of the youth, and he resolved to go 
to ^ain, hut first travelled through Italy, trying his sMl 
with the best players that country could afford. Amongst 
others he played with " II Puttino," and had the honour 
of being considered his equal, so that the two were spoken 
of as the light and glory of the game of chess. Paolo be- 
came the favourite of many of the Italian princes, parti- 
cularly of the Duke of Urbino, several of the cardinals, 
and even of Pope Pius the Fifth, who would hkve given 
him a considerable benefice if he would have become a 
priest, but this he declined. Paolo was nevertheless a rigid 
observer of the forms, and partook largely of the supersti- 
tions of the Romish church, as appears fix)m the following 
circumstance. When at Venice he played with a person 
whose name is not recorded, and lost eveiy game. Upon 
reflection, and after havii^ examined the games ^th 
great care, he found that he ought to have won ; and not 
being able to account for his want of success, he began to 
suspect his adversary of using some secret art, whereby he 
was prevented from seeing the moves. To counteract 
these evil arts, he therefore resolved to play again with 
his antagonist, and to arm himself for the encounter with a 
rosary, rich in the valuable relics of great saints, and also 
by previously receiving the sacrament. Having done this, 
he conquered his adversary, who, after his defeat, is said 
to have exclaimed, " Thine is more potent than mine.** 

At length Paolo arrived in Spain, where he played in the 
presence of Philip the Second, who gave him the revenue 
of certain offices in the city of Syracuse, of the value of 
five hundred scudi a year. JBoi was a bold and daring cha- 
racter, and was very desirous of being employed in the 
service of the brother of the king, Don Giovanni d' Austria^ 
on which account the king wrote a letter of recommenda- 
tion in favour of Boi, from which we learn that Paolo had 
before served the king, though it is not stated on what 
occasion. The next notice we have of Boi's chess achiever 
ments is, that he played with some of the principal persons 
of the kingdom of Portugal, and won eight thousand scudi 
in one day. He also played with Sebastian, king of Por- 
tugal, who not only took delight in the game, but played 
it himself, and was reputed a good player. They often 
played three or four hours a day ; and it is mentioned as an 
especial mark of the king's condescension, that once when 
the king was standing playing, and the Syracusan, (as was 
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his duty,) with one knee on a cushion, having played a 
hme time, and being desirous of resting, the kmg assisted 
wiUi his arm to raise him, that he might kneel on the 
other knee. ^ 

Thus honoured by kings, Paolo Boi was nighly esteemed 
by many noblemen of Sicily, Rome, Naples, and other 
places, and munificently rewiutled by them. He also went 
to Hungary, where he played with the Turks, who are 
particularly fond of the game, playing by memory when 
riding on horseback. Boi was in foreign countries du 
twen^ years, so that in his own country he was supp 
to be d^id, for he unwillingly gave any account of 1 
sel£ When he returned to Sici^ he had no fixed place of 
residence, for he was often going from one city to another, 
eitiier for his own pleasure, or to please some prince. On 
^le of these occasions he met with his death, for when in 
Syracuse he was invited to Naples by the Princess of 
^gliano, who, as well as her father, highly esteemed him. 
Tluee hundred scudi of gold were sent to him to defray 
his travelling expenses : but shortly after his arrival in that 
^ty he was seized with a complaint in his stomach, brought 
on by the exertion of hunting, and died in the year 1598, 
having attained his seventieth year. His body was in- 
terred in the church of St. Francesco di Paolo, his obsequies 
bein^ sumptuously celebrated in the presence of Prince 
Stigliano, and other Neapolitan cavaliers. This is Carrera's 
account of his death, but Salrio says he was poisoned by 
his servant for the sake of the wealth he had acquired. The 
description of Boi's person and character are thus given by 
Cairera: — 

** 1 knew him in my youth, when I was at the city of Pa- 
lermo, in the year 1597 ; his hair was quite white, his form 
robust, his mind firm. He dressed very feushionably, like a 
young man, and was very capricious : nevertheless he had 
many good qualities: he was exemplary in his conduct, — 
was extremely liberal and munificent, — ^very charitable, — 
he attended mass every day, always giving alms to the 
priest that officiated, whoever he might be,— he confessed 
and took the sacrament fr^uently, and was very partial to 
religious persons. He never would allow any portndt to 
be taken of him, and the drawings of him that are now seen 
were made without his knowledge. He never would be 
persuaded, even in his old age, to fix his residence in his 
own country or elsewhere. In stature he was rather tall, 
well-pronortioned, handsome, lively : eloquent in conversa- 
tion, and gay and afi&ible with every one. He left some 
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writin&fs on the game of chess, which I hare not seen. I 
have thought it proper to give a full account of such a man, 
that his name may he known to posterity." 

It does not |ppear that the writings here referred to, 
were ever printed. 

Catherine de Medicis is spoken of as heing a chess-player, 
and Paolo Boi much wished for an opportunity of playing 
with her, hut was disappointed. Queen Elizabeth also 
seems to have known somethins^ of the game, and on a 
particular occasion, when Sir Charles Blount (afterwards 
Lord Mountjoy) had distinguished himself at a tilting^ 
match, she sent him as a present a richly enamelled chess- 
(^ueen of gold. Her successor, James the First, may he 
likewise I'anked among the royal chess-players, though 
he warns his son against the game, ^* because it is oyer- 
wise.** This counsel does not seem to have been acted on, 
for we find a magnificent bag and elegant set of chess- 
men, which belonged to Charles the First, spoken of by 
Barrington as haying been exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

During the sixteenth century many passages in contem- 
porary writers seem to show that chess was practised more 
or less in England. A kind of comedy, by Middleton, oa 
the game of chess, was frequently acted at the Globe 
theatre on Bankside. It was a sort of religious contro- 
vers}', the game being played by a member of the Churdi 
of England, and another of the Church of Rome, the 
former, in the end, gaining the victory. The play was 
considered too politics!, and the author was committed to 
prison, from which, however, he obtained his release by the 
following petition to the king: — 

A hannleas game, coyned only for delight, 

Twas played betwixt the black house and the white ; 

The white house won— yet still the black doth brag, 

They had the power to put me in the bag. 

Use but your royal hand ; 'twill set me free,— 

'Tis but the moYing of a man— that's me. 

The year preceding Boi's death (1597) Horatio Gianutio 
published hb Treatise on Chess^ at Turin. This book is 
extremely rare, and does not appear to have been remarkable 
for merit. Dr. Alessandro Salvio's work, which was pub- 
lished in 1604, is far superior. Salvio was considered the 
most ingenious master of his time, and his openings of 
games are said to evince the fertility of his genius ana his 
promptness at resource. "Unfortunately," says Sarratt^ 
"most of his openings are of little use in countries where 
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the king is limited in his castling. Salvio, when he had 
the move, commonly castled in a manner which is not 
dlowed in thb kingdom, that is to say, he moved his king 
to his rook's square, and his rook to the king's 'square. 
Salvio's hook, II PutHno, contains a historical account of the 
game of chess, and of players, with upwards of sixty 
games. 

Don Hetro Carrera, of Militello, in Sicily, was the next 
chess writer of importance. His work appeared in 161 7> a 
quarto, of six hundred pa^;es, containing an account of chess 
and chess-players, a descnption of the pieces, and a numher 
of games. Ainong his rules or cautions for playing, the 
following are distinguished hoth by oddnessand sagacity:^ 

^He who plays must not have his mind occupied else- 
where, perhaps in things of importance, because, without 
doubt, he will then be the loser. 

** Whoever is to play an important game must avoid filling 
his belly with sup^uous food, because fulness is contrary 
to speculation, and ofiuscates the sight, so that it is necessary 
he should observe strict sobriety. Those people are praise- 
worthy, who, previous to playing, clear their h^ by 
medicmes which have the virtue of rendering the spirits 
pure and subtile, by which means they may enter into the 
consideration and acuteness of the moves, with the greater 
intension." 

Carrera invented two new pieces, to be added to the eight 
original chess-men. That which he calls Campions was 
placed between the king's knight and castle : its move b 
both that of the castle and of the flight. The other, 
named CentdWy between the queen's knight and castle has 
the move of the bishop and Imight united. £ach of these 
pieces has its pawn, and, of course, the board must contain 
two more squares on each nde, which will augment their 
number to eighty. This invention appears to have died 
with the inventor. Carrera was the author of works on 
divers other subjects, and is said to have been more versed 
in Sicilian antiquities than in chess. We may here quote 
a portion of his recommendatory chapter on chess; he 
says: — 

^^I do not deny that the time which is spent in playing, 
might be better spent in holy and praiseworthy works, but 
human weakness does not permit us to find ease in the 
constant practice of virtue ; so we Srre easily inclined to 
>leasiires, to vanities, and to vices; and in order not to be 
led into tiiem and ofifend the Creator, we choose to apply 
ourselves to exercises of the body and mind. Whence, ths^ 
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youth who employs himself at chess, though he mayhare 
played all day, will have gamed thus much, that he has not 
played at dice, and that he has eschewed idleness, which 
abounds in sins. As to remaining with the eyes fixed on 
the chess-board, it not only does not cause fiitigue, but, on 
the contrary, great delight, and those who imagine it tires 
the intellect, are greatly mistaken, the solace and food of 
our mind being speculation; for the truth of which I appeal 
to those, who, being passionately fond of study, remain f<»r 
many hours without lifting their eyes ofiF their books." 

The year during which Carrera's Treatise on Chess ap- 
peared, was productive also of the work of Gustavus Selenus. 
This is a fictitious name adopted by the author, Augustus, 
duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg. This work, which is a 
large quarto of 550 pages, was printed at Leipsig, in 1616* 
He appears to liave been an indefiitigable player : he has 
analysed with great perseverance and attention some of his 
fiivourite games; and he occasionally di^lay^ considerable 
skill in his deviations from the models laid down by other 
players. He strongly reproves several of Damiano's moves; 
but Sarratt is of opinion that the duke has committed the 
same mistake as Ruy Lopez in venturing to criticise a better 
player than himself. 

A. considerable portion of his work is occupied by a long 
and uninteresting description of the game called the Battle 
of Numbers, or Ehythmomachai. "It also contains," says 
Sarratt, ^some futile attempts to improve the game of chess ; 
and, among these, there is one which is as remarkable as it 
is ridiculous. It is extracted from a work (deservedly con- 
signed to oblivion^ written in German verse by James 
Mennels, and pubhshed at Costentz in 1507. Mennels has 
favoured the world with many situations in which check- 
mate is effected by a pawn : some of these present a ludicrous 
appearance; one party having six, and sometimes seven 
qtieens; but it must be observed, that this same Mennels 
has deemed it meet to deprive the queen of her horizontal 
and perpendicular powers: he allows her to move only in a 
diagonal direction ; so that supposing the king to be on his 
own square, if the adversary's quepn, properly supported, 
should take the king's bishop's pawn, giving check, the king 
by removing to his bishop's square, or to his own second 
square, will be secure from all danger," 

Gustavus Selenus also mentions the method of flaying 
the Courier game as practised at Strobeck, a village situat^ 
between Halberstadt and Brunswick, at a distance of about 
six miles from the fonner place; and celebrated for some 
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centuries on account of its inhabitants being good chess- 
players. 

The introduction of chess into this viUage, is due to the 
Ibllowing drcumstance : — ^Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, a dignitary of the cathedral at Halberstadt was 
exiled to Strobeck ; and being deserted by his former fri^ds, 
lie became the more attached to the inhabitants of the 
Tillage, who had received him so kindly that he was at a 
loss how to testify his gratitude. After much consideration 
he determined on teaching them the game of chess. He 
did so^ and was delighted to find that they became partial 
to it, and made great progress in it. He soon felt amply 
lewaided ibr the trouble he had taken, for not only did 
they become proficients in the game, but it afforded him 
many opportunities of improving their morals and beha- 
viour, which improvement beoime apparent in tiieir 
intercourse with tneir neighbours. After some time, the 
exile was honourably recalled to hb cathedral, and even- 
toally became Bishop of Halberstadt. His prosperity did 
not make him forget his village Mends — hts Strobeck, as 
he used to say — ^but on the contrary, he often went there 
and conferred many benefits on the community, amongst 
which he founded a free-school. A special injunction was 
laid on the masters of this school, to instruct all their pupils 
in chess, and to distribute prizes (consisting of chess-bocu^ 
and sets of pieces) at the end of every year, to the best 
players. In thus encouraging the game of chess, the 
worthy bishop had a higher object than mere amusement : 
he saw that by encouraging a game which draws so largely 
on tiie mental powers, nis villagers would not be attracted 
by games of chance, nor injur^ by the vices and dissipa- 
tions which accompany them. His object was h^pily 
gained ; and we cannot but express a hope that ere long, 
the study of chess will be considered a necessary part of 
education, and, as such, introduced universally into scho(4s 
of every description. It would be indeed delightful to see 
the same effect produced in our viUages by the introduction 
of this game, as was witnessed at Strobeck. The villagers 
devoted most of their leisure time to chess: the knowledge 
of the game became hereditary : mothers taught it to their 
daughters; fathers to their sons ; the old men bequeathed 
the paternal ^chess-board to their children; there was an 
innocent emulation among fEimilies, each trying to surpass 
the other. The fimie of Strobeck extended throughout 
Grermany, and many a chess player visited it to try his skill. ' 
It is said that the vUlagera generally proved victorious. 
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After a time the eyil custom of playing for money was 
introduced — ^the villagers grew vain of their skill^ and 
wanted such a lesson as was given to them by the celebrated 
Silberschmidt, who visited them as a stranger, «id agreed 
to play a match for a considerable sum of money. He 
vanquished their champion elect, and the villagers paid the 
money, but would not grant a certificate required by the 
conqueror attesting their defeat. ^^Take the gold," said 
they, **but leave us our glory." "Grood people," replied 
Silberschmidt, "the money I have won from jrou I giv^ to 
your poor and to your school; but on one condition, namely 
— ^you must swear that you will never more play for monej. 
The noble science of chess carries its inteiest in itself; a 
single game won, is a treasure of satisfaction to the winner." 
The villagers took the oath, gave tjie certificate, distributed 
the money as was proposed, and never again staked any- 
thing but their skill on the chess-board. 

Mr. Lewis visited this interesting village in 1831. He 
describes it as lying in a hollow about a mue from the high 
road, and containing about one hundred and twenty houses. 
Mr. Lewis walked to the village and introduced lumself to 
the resident clergyman, whom he found an obliging and 
well-educated man : the inhabitants were then in the fields 
gathering in the harvest, but a subsequent day was named 
for a trial of skill. *'He informed me," says Mr. Lewis, 
"that the game is still much played there, and that they 
have several strong players ; thou^ himself no player of 
the game, yet he is so persuaded of the advantage of culti- 
vating it, that he encourages the children who attend the 
school, to practise it at proper times, and has succeeded in 
obtaining the grant of a small sum annually from the com- 
munity, for the purchase of six chess-boards and men to be 
given to the best six players among the scholars, the number 
of whom amounts Hx) forty-eight; the method of ascertain- 
ing who are the best is, in the first instance, to have two 
sets of tickets, each numbered from one to twenty-four; 
these are drawn by the boys; then the two ones, two twos, 
&c., &c., play together ; those who lose go out, and the 
remaining twenty-four draw numbers in a similar wav, and . 
so on, until only six winners remain, to whom the boards 
are given." 

In part of the village public-house, Mr. Lewis observed 
the sigti of a chess-board in the wall; it was rudely made 
up of stone} in the public room were hung up three boards, 
— one the common chess-board, and the others larger for 
the use of those who play the courier game. 
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At his next yisit, Mr. Lewis called on the s^dic of the 
village, who accompanied him to the pubbc-honse and 
showed him the old chess-board and men, which were kept 
carefdlly locked up. ^The board is of hirge size, being 
aboye two feet square, including the border, which is about 
four inches broad ; oa the border is a representation of the 
Tillage of Stropcke, (it is spelt thus,) but not in bos relief y 
aocoiding to Mr. Silbeischmidt's account, but rather in rude 
mosaic ; there appear to hare been at that time three towers 
or steeples in the Tillage, two only of which now remain, 
the thud having been taken down, and the building con- 
verted into a saw mill. According to an inscription on the 
hoard, it ai^tears to have been presented to the village by 
the £lector of Brandenburg, on the 13th of May, 1651 ; on 
the other side, the board is divided into ninety-six squares, 
(twelye by eight,) this is intended for the courier game, 
which is played with the usual ches»-men, to which are 
added for each player, four pawns, two couriers, a man and 
a fool, which hut two are now called state counsellors. 

^llie said elector also made them a present of two sets of 
chess-men, one of ivory, and the other of silver, half of 
which were gilt ; the latter set is lost, having been lent to 
the dean and chapter at Halberstadt, who forgot to return 
th«n; this occurred so long since, that no one now living 
recollects having seen them: the ivory set is much too 
small for the board ; the pieces are in tolerable preservation, 
and have nearly the same shape as those commonly played 
with ; the upper part of the bishop, instead of being shaped 
like a mitre, has the form of a scoop. They have only two 
works on chess, one of them an imperfect copy of Gustavus 
Selenus, the other Koch's Codex der SchacMpteHwuty in 
twoyolumes; the former they have had a longtime; the 
latter was presented to them some years since by their 
present worthy pastor." 

Mr. Lewis played three games of chess with one of the 
villagers of Strobeck, and won them all. He considered 
his antagonist a weak player; and, from what fell in course 
of conversation, doubted whether there are any players in 
Strobeck to whom a first-rate player could not give a knight. 

One of the most distinguished players that we have next 
to notice inihe order of time is Gioachino Greco, commonly 
called the Calabrian, from Calabria, the place of his birth. 
He vras of yery low extraction ; but having accidentally 
learned the game of chess, he improved so rapidly, that 
Don Mariano Marano, a celebrated player, being informed 
of his ^titude for chess, received him into his house, and 
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treated him as one of his family ; and under his taition, 
Greco soon improved so much as nearly to equal his master. 
Bayle speaks of him in these terms: — ^" Greco played at 
chess so skilfully that it cannot be thoue^ht strange that I 
consecrate to him a little article. All those who excel in 
their profession to a certain degree, deserve that distinction. 
This player did not find his match anywhere. He went to 
all the courts in Europe, and signalized himself there at 
chess in a most surprising manner. He found £unou8 
players at the court of France, such as the Duke of Nemours^ 
M. Amaud, Chaumont, and La Salle ; hut though they pre* 
tended to know more than others, none of them were ahle 
to' play with him, nor could they cope with him altogether. 
He was at chess a bravo, who sought in all countries some 
famous knight with whom he might fight and hreak a lance, 
and he found none whom he did not overcome." 

Mr. Lewis (whose edition of Greco is the hest) thinks 
this is certainly an exaggerated account of Greco's skill ; 
hut his work exhihits so much skill and iugenuity, and 
ahounds with so many hrilliant and instinctive situations, 
that we know of no more fiiscinating work for the student 
in chess. "It does not often happen," says Mr. Lewis, 
"that Greco's method of attacking can he much improved, 
for in that part of the game he is eminently skiliul, hut 
the like praise cannot he given to his system of defence ; it 
must, indeed, be evident that, as most of his games are won 
hy brilliant moves, the defence is necessarily imperfect." 

There have heen many editions of Greco's work. The 
first English edition was published in London, by Herring- 
man, in 1656, and is very imperfect. In 1750 appeared an 
edition, " so contrived tliat any person may learn to play in 
a few days without any further assistance." On this assu* 
ranee Mr. Lewis very properly remaiks: — "Let not any 
one he led, hy this promising title, to suppose that so diffi- 
cult a game as chess is to be learned in a few days ; con- 
siderable practice is necessary to form even a moderate 
player, but to become a first-rate player, genius and much 
study are indispensable requisites. 

Greco died in the East Indies at an advanced age, and 
bequeftthed all his property to the Jesuits. 

In 1672 was published " The Famous Game of Chesse- 
Play, being a princely exercise, whereby the reader may 
profit more, by reading of this small book than by playing 
of a thousand mates." The author of this book, one Arthur 
Saul, introduces some doggrel verses, laudatory of his 
game :— 
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AU you that at the iamoas game 

Of cheese desire to play, 
Come and peruse this little hooke, 

'Wherein is taught the way. 

The hidden alights to mtdentnnd 
That no man yet hath shoone. 
Which othor aatbors speak not of, 

AndstiU rftwi^i»w»i| im lmn wrn. 

Even all things that concern this game. 

And may thee excellent make. 
Therein was canse that me did more 

This paines to undertake. 

Jkc &c. Ace. 

Among his rules and laws of the game is the following 
advice: — ^Doe not at no time that thou playest at this game 
(oat of a conceit as I said, that anything becomes thee well), 
stand singing, whistling, knocking, or tinkering, whereby 
to disturbe th/s minde of thy adversary, and hinder his 
projects : neither keepe thon a calling on him to playe, or 
hastening of him thereonto, or a shewing of mncn dislike 
that hee playeth not fast enough; remembering with thy^ 
selfe, that besides that this is a silent game, when thy 
tume is to play, thou wilt take thy owne leasure; and that 
it is Uie royall law so to deal with another, as thyself 
wouldst be dealt withalL" 

In the early part of the eighteenth century Captain 
Joseph Bertin obtained a distinguished rank among chess- 
players. He seems entitled to the merit of having invented 
the ** three pawns' gambit," which being afterwaids adopted 
by the celebrated player Cunningham, it was named by 
irhilidor '* the Cunningham gambit,** by which term it has 
been known ; but, as Mr. Walker remarks, from its con- 
struction involving a sacrifice of three pawns, it is more 
correct to term it the 7%ree Pawns* Chmbit. In 1735 
Captain Bertin published a small work, entitled, ^The 
noble Game of Chess: printed for the author, and sold 
only at Slaughter*s Coffee-house, in St. Martin's Lane.'* 
This work contains the laws, twenty-six games, and twelve 
endings. Among his rules, the author makes a remark 
which every chess-player wiU appreciate : — "I wish I could 
giye rules to avoid oversights." 

Mr. Cunningham, the critic and editor of Horace, a 
gentleman of taste and learning, had moreover the reputa- 
ti(m of being the first chess-player in Europe. His acquire- 
ments gained him the firiendship of many distinguished 
persons. It is said that while Lord Sunderland and Mr. 
Cunningham were at the Hague, they frequently played at 
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chess, and after contiauing to play for. some time, his 
lordship discovered that if either one before playing, was 
jolted in the carriage, in passing over the rough streets of 
the Hague, he was generally the loser., For this reason his 
lordship discontinued going to Cunningham, but for some 
time sent for him. Under this new arrangement Mr. 
Cunningham found to his no small astonishment, that he 
lost most of the games; and when the plan was at length 
revealed, he insisted that the visits should be reciprocated. 
This new arraujgement is said to have restored the former 
ratio of success' between them; but those who believe in 
this anecdote must think that the head of a chess-player, 
before he plays, must be moved as carefully as a bottle of 
old port before it be decanted. 

During Mr. Cunningham*s residence at the Hague, a 
Germaii prince having heard of his great skill at chess, 
sent him an invitation to go and play on a certain day. 
Mr, Cunningham, who had acquired an European reputa- 
tion in chess, did not choose to risk it against a strsuiger, 
and therefore asked Mr. Ogilvie, a Scottish gentleman in 
the Dutch service, to pay a visit to the prince as Mr. 
Cunningham's pupil. Tnis was agreed to, and Mr. Ogilvie 
waited upon the prince with a note from Mr. Cunningham 
to the effect that ne could not avail himself of the honour of 
accepting the prince's invitation for the hour named, but that 
he had sent one of his pupils to attend in his place, and in 
the event of his being beaten, Mr. Cunningham would him* 
self attend, and play with the prince. Mr. Ogilvie beat the 
prince in every game ; which so greatly mortified him, that 
thinking the master would vanquish him still more easily 
than the pupil, left the Ht^e on the following momiug, 
without even waiting to see Mr. Cunningham. 

This distinguished player died in his native country, 
Scotland, in 1732, more than eighty years of age. 

The next player of eminence is !rhilippe Stamma, who 
s^les himself "native of Aleppo in Syria, and interpreter 
of the Oriental languages to the Kins^ of Great Britain.** 
He published at Paris in 1737 a small work containing a 
hundred situations or ends of games : many of these ar^ 
very instructive, and ought to he known by every chess 
student: others, says Sairatt, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, never occurred in the xsourse of a game, and it may be 
^oubted whether they could occur. We may add that the 
same remark also applies to many of the chess problems of 
our own day. 

Jn an edition of this work in French, published by 
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Stamma at the Hagae, in 1741» and dedicated to Lord 
Hanington, we find the foUoYmuf anecdote among the roles 
and cantions which he gives to the chess student : — 

" Be very careful how yon capture a piece which your 
adversaiy offers you for nothing; for he intends either to 
win one of your superior pieces, or to give you check-mate. 
This stratagem is frequently practised among good Arabian 
players. ^ It b related that a young man of this country, 
still under paternal authority, having leamt the game of 
chess, took so much pleasure in it that he neglected eveir- 
thing else. His &ther l^iaving often reprimanaed him with- 
out efiect, became at last so angry that he threatened one day 
to kill him. The son fdl on ms knees, demanded pardon, 
and stated that this game was more useful than his father 
seemed to think it; but that he would continue to play 
no more. After a moment's reflection the father demanded 
the use of such a game, for he could see none except it 
were to encourage idleness. ^ Mv fftther," replied the son, 
**thi8 game teaches me many things that will be very 
useful to me during my future life. If for the good of my 
country I were required to go to the wars, this game 
teaches me how to nght with advantage. If I were on a 
loumey, and robbers were to attack me, I should know 
better now to defend myself than one who has not acquired 
skill in this game.'' 

** * Tell me how this is possible,' said the father. ^ You 
must put me to the proo^' re^nded the son. The father 
did so : he sent his son on a distant journey, with a large 
sum of money to buy merchandise. 

** When the young man was on his road, the father sent 
four men after him to rob him. When the son found him- 
self imposed to these robbers, he dismounted quickly, aban- 
donea lus horse, and taking refuge behind walls and* hedges, 
csoqped. He then accomplished the object of his journey, 
and succeeded in bringing his merchandise safely home. 

^ He then related to his fiither what had happened. * As 
soon as I was attacked,* said he, ^ 1 bethought myself of an 
eiqiedient frequently adopted at chess, viz., to sacrifice my 
hxaae to save my life and my money : in the same way as at 
diesB I sometimes sacrifice my knight, in order to save my 
king or my queen.* 

^The father was so much pleased with the skill and 
address of his son that he not only forgave him, but deter- 
mined to learn the game. This little story, (says Stamma,) 
18 &r more pleasanUy rdated in the Arabic, in which laii^ 
guage the knight is called the horse."* 

^ F2 
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Stamma was in London in 1745, and published an im- 
proved edition of his treatise, which has since been edited 
with notes by Mr. Lewis. In 1747, Stamma tried his 
skill 'against JPhilidor in a match of ten games, Philidor 
giving him the move, and allowing a drawn game to be a 
lost one. With these advantages Stamma won only two 
games, of which one was a drawn game. 

As it is our intention to devote a separate chapter to a 
short sketch of the life of Philidor, we proceed to notice a 
few of the principal satellites, which, during a consider- 
able portion of th6 last century, hovered round the greatest 
luminary that ever threw lustre on the science of chess. 

In 1750, a treatise entitled "Practical and Theoretical 
observations on the Game of Chess," was published at 
Modena. "The author,'* sayl^ Sarratt, "chose to conceal 
his name, and it is difficult to assign a satisfactory reason 
for his* diffidence, for it b unquestionably a publication of 
great merit, and real utility." For many years the author of 
this book was referred to as " The Anonymous Modene^" 
but it is now known that Dr. Ercole del Rio was the 
author. In 1820, Mr. Bingham published "The incom- 
parable Game of Chess developed after a new method of the 
greatest £eu;ility, from the first elements of the most scientific 
artifices of the game." This high-sounding title, which 
like all such, promises more than it performs, is applied to 
a work which professes to be a translation from the Italian 
of Del Rio, whereas the real author is Domenico Canonieo 
Ponziani, an advocate in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and a 
friend of Del Rio, who was an advocate in the Civil Courts* 
Mr. Bingham has translated the third edition of this book, 
published at Venice in 1812, which is greatly inferior to 
the second, published at Modena in 1782, the third, as Mr. 
Cochrane thmks, being probably a reprint of the first* In 
the advertisement to the second edition, Ponziani is distinctly 
stated to be the author, and is said to have been assisted by 
his friend Del Rio, in the composition of the work. 

The work of Del Rio received a commentary from the 
labours of Lolli in 1763. This commentary (a folio volume 
of 632 pagesX ^^ like that of Coke upon Littleton, or of a 
Dutch scholiast upon a classic, exceeds a hundred-fold the 
bulk of the original work." The size of this book, adds 
Mr. Cochrane, was, on its first publication ridiculed in 
Baretti*s Frusta Literaria, It is, however, the most com* 
plete and valuable treatise on chess which has hitherto 
appeared. This high praise was given by Mr. Cochrane 
in 1822; and although many valuable works on cheas have 
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appeared since that time, Mr. Walker, in the third edition 
of his treatise, (1841,) does not hesitate to pronounce LoUi's 
^ the most classical work on chess extant. 

We conclude these rambling sketches with an amusing 
anecdote, related of the Duke de Niyemois: — 

When this accomplished nobleman was ambassador to 
England, he was eoing to Lord Townsend's seat in Norfolk, 
on a private yisit, out was obliged by a very heavy shower to 
stop at a house in the way. The master of it was a clergy- 
man, who, to a smidl curacy, added the care of a few scholars, 
which in all might make Ids living about eighty pounds a- 
year : thb was aU he had to maintain a wife and six children. 
When the duke alighted, the clergyman, not knowing his 
rank, b^^ged him to come in and dry himself; which the 
other accepted, by borrowing a pair of old worsted stockings 
and slippers, and warmin? himself by a good fire. After some 
conversation, the duke <H>served an old chess-board hanging 
up; and as he was passionately fond of the game, he asked 
the clergyman whether he could play. The latter told him 
that he could play pretty tolerably, but found it difficult in 
that part of the country, to get an antagonist. *' I am your 
man,** says the duke. ^ With all my heart," answers the 
clergyman, ** and if you will stay and take pot-luck, I 
will see if I cannot beat you.'* The day continuing rainy, 
the duke accepted his offer; when his antagonist played 
so well, as to win every game. This was so far £rom 
fretting the duke, that he was pleased to meet a man who 
could give him so much entertainment at his favourite 
game. He accordingly inquired into the state of his 
mmlly affairs : and making a memorandum of his address, 
without discovering his title, thanked him, and departed. 

Some months elapsed, and the clergyman thought no 
more of the matter, when, one evening, a footman rode up 
to the door, an'd presented him vrith a note, — ** The Duke 

de Nivemois* compliments wait on the Rev. Mr. ; 

and as a remembrance for the good drubbing he gave him 

at chess, b^ that he will accept the living of , 

worth 400/. per annum; and that he will wait upon his 
Grace tlie Ihike of Newcastle on Friday next, to thank 
him for the same/' 

The good clergyman was some time before he could 
imagine it to be any more than a jest, and hesitated to 
obey the mandate; but as his wife insisted on his making 
a tnal, he went up to town^ and to his unspeakable satis- 
faction found the contents of the note literally true. 
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Game played by Philidor blindfold, against Count Bruhl; 
Pnilidor playing two other games at the same time 
against Mr. Bowdler and Mr. Maseres. 



WHITE. (Count Beuhl.) 

1 K. P. two. 

2 K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

3 Q. to K. second. 

4 Q. B. P. one. 
6 Q. P. one. 

6 K. P. takes P. 

7 Q. P. one. 

8 Q. B. to adv. K. Kt. fourth. 

9 K. B. to Q. Kt third. 

10 Q. Kt to Q. second. 

11 K. R. P. one. 

12 Q. B. to K. thiri. 

13 K. B. P. two. 

14 Q. B. P. one. 

15 Q. B. P. takes P. 

16 Q. to K. B. second. 

17 K. Kt to K. second. 

18 Castles on K. side. 

19 K. Kt. to Kt. third. 

20 Q. R. to Q. B. square. 

21 K. Kt. takes B. 

22 Q. checks. 

23 Q. takes Q., cheeking. 

24 K.B. takes Kt 
2d K. Kt P. one. 

26 Q. Kt. P. one. 

27 Q. R. to B. second. 

28 P. takes P. 

29 Q. R. takes R. 

80 R. to Q. R. square. 
31 R. takes P. 
82 K. to B. second. 
33 R. to Q. R. second. 
84 R. takes B. 

35 R. to Q. B. second. 

36 R. checks. 

37 P. takes P. 

38 R. to adverse Q. second. 
89 B. takes Kt 

40 K. to Kt second. 

41 R. takes P. 

42 R. to adverse Q. square. 

43 Q. P. one. 

44 Q. P. one. 

45 K. to B. square 

46 Douhled P. one. 

47 Doubled P. one. 

White abandoned the game. 



BLACK. (PmuooB.) 

1 K. P. two. 

2 Q. B. P. one. 
8 Q. P. one. 

4 K. B. P. two. 

6 K. Kt. to K. B. third. 

6 Q. B. takes P. 

7 K. P. one. 

8 Q. P. one. 

9 K. B. to Q. Oiird. 

10 Q. Kt to Q. second. 

11 K. R. P. one. 

12 Q. to K. second. 
18 K. R. P. one. 

14 Q. R. P. one. 

15 Q. B. P. takes P. 

16 Castles on K. side. 

17 Q. Kt P. two. 

18 Q. Kt to Kt third. 

19 K. Kt P. one. 

20 Q. Kt. to adverse B. fourth. 

21 P. takes Kt. 

22 Q. interposes. 

23 K. takes Q. 

24 Q. Kt. P. takes B. 

25 Q. R. to Kt squaxe. 

26 B. to adverse Q. third. 

27 P. takes P. 

28 K. R. to Q. B. square. 

29 R. takes R. 

30 B. to adverse Q. Kt foorth. 

31 R. to adverse Q. B. third. 
82 R. to adverse Q. third. 

33 B. takes Kt. 

34 R. takes Q. Kt. P. 

35 R. P. one. 

36 K. to Kt third. 

37 Kt. to R. fourth. 

38 Kt takes P. 

39 R. to adverse K. B. third chg. 

40 R. takes B. 

41 R. to adverse K. B. third. 

42 R. to adverse Q. third. 

43 B. P. one. 

44 R. to adverse Q. second, chg. 

45 K. to B. second. 

46 K. P. one. 

47 K. B. P.one. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PHILIDOR. 




CHX88 PAWN, A8 HKBIOHKD BY PLAXMAH. 

The Taliant gauds, their minds on hxroc bent. 
Fill the next square, and watch the royal tent . 
Tboo^ weak their spears, thooi^ dwarfish be their height. 
Compact they moTe, the bolwark of the liglit. 

Sia WiLUAii Joiiss. 

It has been remarked^^as a carious circnmstancey that while 
the talent for playing chess bears no relation to the general 
talent of the player, yet that eveiv one has an indiyidoal 
maximum of talent for chess, to which, by stndy and prac- 
tice he may be brought, but beyond which he cannot pass. 

This remark ought to be extended to eyery mental pur- 
suit, for it expresses a principle of our nature, instead of a 
curious solitary £ict, applicable to chess only. Those whose 
chief object it is to improye their mental powers, always 
find delightful occupation in striying after excellence. We 
are most fortunately denied the power of /oreseemg how 
&r our faculties will carry us in the cultiyation of a parti- 
cular subject, but b^ slow degrees we gradually get nearer 
and nearer to a certain point, beyond which we fmd we do 
not adyance. Before this point, howeyer, is attdned, we 
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are able to appreciate the powers of the gijeat masters in 
the stidy, for doubtless it requires a certain portion of the 
same faculties to appreciate excellence as to attain it, and 
if we cannot equal^ we are at least qualified, to admire. 

The general progress of knowledge is for the most part 
made by those gifted men who appear at intervals few and 
far between, and excel all others in the particular pursuit 
to which their inclination leads them. We look back upon 
such men with respect and admiration : we desu-e to know 
their historj'-, — their modes of study, — their general conduct 
in the world and in private life,— and we thus fondly 
imagine that by endeavouring to imitate them we may gain 
some of the skill for which they were so famed. It would 
be unwise to check such feelings, but it is necessary that 
young people should be cautious in the choice of their 
models : they should remember that the most eminent men, 
notwithstanding their eminence, have still the errors and 
weaknesses of our nature, and that these, being often mis- 
taken for the offshoots of genius, are more easily adopted 
than their better parts, and prove exceedingly injurious to 
their imitators. 

The subject of Our present notice is known to us only as 
a kind, amiable man, who, had he not been the best chess 
player of his own, and, perhaps, of any other time, would 
probably have been known as an eminent musician. 

Andre Danican Phiudor was bom in the year 1726, at 
Dreux, a small town about forty-five miles from Paris. 
His grandfather, whose name was Danican, was celebrated 
as an oboe player at the court of Louis the Thirteenth. An 
Italian musician named Philidor was admired at that court 
for his performance on the same instrument ; and after his 
departure the king gave M. Danican the sovbriqtiet or nick- 
name of Philidor, which afterwards continued as an appen- 
dage to the family name. The father, and several of the 
brothers of Philidor, belonged to the band of Louis the 
Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth. 

At the age of six years Philidor was admitted into the 
choir of the Chapel Royal at Versailles, where, being obliged 
to attend daily, he had an opportunity of learning chess 
irom the musicians in waiting, of whom there were about 
eighty. Grames of chance not being allowed in the sanc- 
tuary, a long table inlaid with six chess-boards was provided j 
with which they amused themselves during their leisure 
hours. 

In 1737, when Philidor had only completed his eleventh 
year he produced a- motet for a full choir, which so much 
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pleased the grand monarque that he gave hun five loais, and 
thanked him for his performance : this encouraged the lad 
to compose four more motets; bnt we do not learn that the 
rojal condescension was followed by any more solid acknow- 
ledgment; for at the age of fourteen, when his voice b^an 
to change, and he had quitted the band, we find him sub- 
mitting to the drudgery of copying music for his subsist- 
^ice, and giving a few lessons. When he left the chapel he 
had the reputation of being the most skilful chess-player of 
the whole band. In 1740 several motets of his composition 
were performed at the fEunous ooneert spiritttely establislied 
hy his uncle in 1726, and these were fovourably received 
hy the public as the productions of a child, who was already 
master of music and of chess. At this time Philidor mieht 
have established for himself a lucrative practice as teacmer 
of music ; but the fctscinations of the chequered field caused 
him to n^lect his musical pupUs, and they, in consequence, 
soon procured other more attentive masters.' This induced 
Plulidor to pursue the study of chess, rather than that of 
music. At this time the game was played in almost [every 
coffee-house in Paris. M. de Kermur, sire de Legalle, was 
then esteemed the best chess player in France, and young 
Philidor sought every opportunity of receiving his instruc- 
tions, by wmch he improved so essentially, mat in three 
years he played as well as his master. 

M. de LegaUe once asked Philidor whether he had ever 
tried to play by memory without seeing the board ? The 
pupil replied that he had calculated moves, and even whole 
games at night in bed, and he thought he could do it. He 
immediately played a game with the Abbe Chenard, which 
he won without seeing the board, or hesitating upon any 
of the moves. This circumstance was much talked of in 
Palis, and consequently he often repeated this method of 

F^ing it so easy to play a angle game without seeing 
the board, he offered to play two games at the same time. 
This feat he performed in a pubBc coffee-room, and won 
boUi games. In the middle of one of the games a &lse 
move was designedly made, which after a great number of 
moves, he discovered, and placed the piece where it ought 
to have been at first. 

In 1745 Philidor went to Holland to join some musical 
brethren in a scheme for giving concerts to the Dutch; but 
the death of one of the party terminated the plan, and 
Philidor found himself alone in a foreign land without 
means to support himself. His skill in chess and in Polish 
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draughts procured him enough to supply his wants: he 
gave lessons in chess to the Mnce of W aldeck, who then 
commanded the Dutch army, and after remaining about a 
year, chiefly at the Hague, ne left Holland. 

In 1747 ne visited iE^gland for the first time. The prin- 
cipal London chess club then held its meetings at Old 
Slaughter's Coffee-house in St. Martin's Lane. Sir Abraham 
Janssen was then the best player in England, and with the 
exception of M. de L^alle, probably the best player Philidor 
ever encountered. After remaining about a year in Eng- 
land, Philidor returned' to Holland, where he composed his 
celebrated Analysis of the Game of Chess, At Aix-la- 
Chapelle he was advised by Lord Sandwich to visit Eynd- 
hoven, a village between &)is-le-duc and Maestricht, where 
the British army was encamped. He there had the honour 
of playing with the Duke of Cumberland, who, not only 
himself subscribed liberally for a number of copies of the 
work, but procured many other subscribers. The Anafysis 
was publisned in French, in London, 1749, and has been 
since reprinted or translated in almost every capital of 
Europe*. 

Philidor frequently played chess at the house of the 
French ambassador, the Duke of Mirepoix, who gave a 
weekly dinner to the lovers of the game, at which he him- 
self was expert. The King of Prussia also enjoyed 1^ 
reputation of being a ches»-player, and in 1731 f^hilidor 
visited Berlin, by invitation of that monarch, who took 
great interest in seeing Philidor play, although he did not 
encounter him himself. 

During these chess excurwons Philidor did not n^lect 
his musical profession. In 1753 he set to music Congreve's 
Ode to Harmonyy which was performed in London. The 
great Handel was present at the performance, and approved 
of the chorusses, but thought the melody defective. Two 
years after he returned to Paris with the intention of •devo- 
ting himself entirely to his musical profession: he composed 
some sacred music, and solicited the appointment of nuiitre 
de la chapelle; but as his productions were thought by the 
Court to savour too much of the Italian style, his applica- 
tion was unsuccessful. 

It would be out of place here to follow Philidor through 



* Philidor brought out a second edition of this work in 1777, with oon- 
eiderable additions. Of the numerous translations of this work into Engliab, 
the edition hy Mr. George Walker is the best. 
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his musical career. Suffice it to say that his compositioiis 
eomprise more than twenty-five complete operas, some of 
which were performed with eminent succes^ besides nume- 
rous other mnsical publications. M. de Laborde, in his 
Toluminous Essc^ on MusiCy does not hesitate to pronounce 
Fhilidor one of the greatest of French composers. 

Philidor visited England for the fourth time in 1769. 
He found that chess had now become fashionable : a new 
club had beai formed at the Salopian €k>ffee-house, where he 
frequently played. Another club was afterwards formed in 
St. James's Street, next door to the Thatched-house Tayem. 
The members of the latter club formed a subscription among 
themselyes in order to remunerate Philidor for attending 
thdr meetings. The best players in this club, and at that 
time in London, were Count Bruhl, the Hon. H. Conway, 
afterwards Lord Henry Seymour, Lord Harrowby, lur. 
Bowdler, and Mr. Jennings. In playing over the board, 
the pawn and two moves, or the knight in exchange for the 
first two moves^ were the fair odds between these gentlemen 
and Philidor*. 

The first match played by Philidor in public without 
seeing the board is recorded in the Mfurmmg Pati of May 
28; 1782. This notice is curious as showing the great 
sensation occasioned by an exhibitiim which was then 
regarded as equally new and wonderful. 

^The celebrated M. Philidor, whose unriyalled excellence 
at the game of chess has long been distinguished, invited the 
membos of the chess dub, and the amateurs in general of 
that arduous amusement, to be present on Saturday last at a 
spectacle of the most curious kind, as it was to display a 
very wonderfiod fiu:ulty of the human mind, which fiumlty, 
however, is perhaps at present exclusively lius own. 

^ In consequence of this invitation, tmrty ^ntlemen and 
three ladies attended M. Philidor, at Parsloe's m St. James's 
street, where, in their presence, with his e^es dosed, he 
contended with two gentlemen at the same time, who had 
each a chess-board, and who may be deemed among the first 
players in Europe next himseir. Count Bruhl was his adver- 
sary at (me board, and Mr. Bowdler at the other, and to 



* Many of the games thus plajed were preserved in MSS. hy the Rer. 
Qeatfsa Atwood, a piq»il of Phflidmr. These MSS. a few years ago came 
fortonatdy into the possession of Mr. George Walker, who has prepared 
from them a small volume which eveiy amateur <night to possess. It is 
entitled, ** Games at Chess, ^yed by Philidor and his Gontempomies: 
with Notes and Additioiis. By Geoise Walker. London, 1835.** 
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each was allowed the first move. The games lasted one 
hour and forty mmutes. The game with the Count was 
drawn, and Mr. Bowdler won the other, owing to the exact 
similarity in the openings, for if the two games had less re- 
sembled each other, M. Philidor would have preserved a 
distinct recollection. 

" The idea of the intellectual labour that was passing in 
the mind of M. Philidor suggested a painful perception to 
the spectator, which, however, was quite unnecessary, as ht 
seldom paused half a tnintOe, and seemed to undeigo little 
mental fatigue, being somewhat jocose through the whole, 
and uttering occasionally many diverting pleasantries. The 
whole passed in the French language. 

^' When the intrinsic difficulty of the game is considered, 
as well as the greai skill of his adversaries, who of course 
conducted it with the most subtle complications, this exer- 
tion seems absolutely miraculous, and certainly deserves to 
be recorded as a proof, at once interesting and astonishing, 
of the power of human intelligence." 

The periodical called The Worlds of the same date, after 
giving similar details of the match, concludes thus : 

" This brief article is the record of more than sport and 
fashion : it is a phenomenon in the history of man, and so 
should be hoarded among the best samples of human memory, 
till memory shall be no more. 

" The ability of fixing on the mind the entire plan of two 
chess-tables, with the multiplied vicissitudes of two-and- 
thirty pieces in possible employment upon each table, that 
a man should maintain the two games at once, without 
seeing either, but merely from the report of move after 
move upon both; and this contending not with bad and 
inexperienced play, but with two of the best and most 
practised players in Europe, — all this makes up a wonder of 
such magnitude as could not be credited, perhaps would not 
be credible, without repeated experience of the fact. 

*< This has been had nrom M. Philidor again and again, but 
never with more struggle, for his antagonists were Count 
Bruhl and Mr. Bowdler. They never were more excellent : 
how much resource there was, and guarded enterprise^ mt^ 
be imagined from the time they took in playing. Daring 
Hie whole of that period the memory of this astonishing 
man was never for a moment absent or confused: he made 
not one mistake." 

These wonderful performances procured Philidor more 
fame than profit ; and he himself seems to have been roused 
to the conviction that his exertions would have been bett^ 
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directed bad he acquired a competence for himself and 
£imil J instead of such unrivalled skill in chess : for we are 
told that he would never allow any one of his numerous 
&mily to learn the game. With a wife and nineteen 
children entirely dependent upon his labours for support, he 
found it difficult for many years to procure them more than 
a Yery meagre income. 

During the latter years of Philidor's life he continued to 
reside in London in the winter, and with his £unily at Paris 
in the summer, occasionally playing matches m public 
without seeing the board, ana generaUy winning of the best 
players oppos^ to him. The following notice appeared in 
the London newspapers in May, 1783: — 

*^ Yesterday at the chess-dub in St. James's Street, M. 
Philidor performed one of those wonderfiil exhibitions for 
which he is so much celebrated. He played three different 
games at once without seeing either oi the tables. His 
opponents were Count Bruhl, Mr. Bowdler (the two best 
players in London), and Mr. Maseres. He defeated Count 
bruhl in one hour and twenty minutes, and Mr. Maseres in 
two hours; Mr. Bowdler reduced his game to a drawn 
battle in an hour and three quarters. To those who under- 
stand chess, this exertion of M. Philidor's* abilities must 
appear one of the greatest of which the human memory is 
susceptible. He goes through it with astonishing accuracy 
and often corrects mistakes in those who have the board 
before them.'* 

^ Between the years 1788 and 1792 Philidor played eight 
similar matches, each match consisting, in general, of three 
games ; and in 1792 two such matches weire played in the 
presence of the Turkish ambassador. In 1795, when he 
was at the age of sixty-nine, he played three blindfold 
matches in public, the last of which was thus announced in 
the daily papers : — 

** Chess Club, 1795, Paksioe's, St. James's Street.— By 
particular desire, Mons. Philidor, positively for the very last 
time, will play on Saturday, the 20th of June, at 2 o'clock 
precisely, three games at once against three good chess- 
players ; two of them without seeing either of the boards, and 
the third looking over the table. He most respectfully 
invites aU the members of the chess-club to honour him 
with their presence. Ladies and gentlemen not belonging to 
the club may be provided with 'tickets at the above-men- 
tioned house to see the match, at five shillings each." 

On Saturday, August 29th, 1795, the foUowiDg sad intel- 
ligence appealed in the daily papers: — 
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^*MoKs. Philidob, thb Chbss-Plater. 

" On Monday last, the 24th of Augost, thb long-celebrated 
foreigner made his last move — into the other world. For 
two months, he was kept alive merely by art and the kind 
attentions of an old and worthy friend To the last moment 
of his existence he enjoyed, though nearly seventy years of 
age, a strong and retentive memory, wmch long rendered 
him remarkable in the circle of ms acquaintance in this 
capital. 

".M. Philidor was a member of the chess-club near thirty 
years, and was a man of those meek qualities that rendered 
him not less esteemed as a compamon, than admired for 
extraordinary skill in the game oi chess, for which he was 
pre-eminently distinguished. 

" It is only two months since he played two games blind- 
fold at the same time, against two excellent chess-playeis, 
and was declared the victor. He was, besides, an admirable 
musician and a composer. 

** What seemed to nave shaken the poor old man's constitu- 
tion, and to have precipitated his exit, was not being able 
to procure a passport to return to Paris to see his nonily 

iwho reside there), before he paid the last debt of nature, 
^his refusal was rendered still more bitter, on its beins^ inii- 
mated to him that he was denounced by the blood-thirsty 
committee of French Revolutionists as a suspected ckaracter. 
From the moment he was made acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance he became a martyr to grief— his philosophy for- 
sook him— his tears were incessant— and he sank mto tiie 
grave." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLATER. 

On Aittomala genenOy — Y«rioas daaaes of Aatomata -Notice of i 

the inventor of the Aatimutton Cheas-^yer— Origin of this toy — 
Windiach's aocoont— Souatirai created by its poformsnoes— Yisit to de 
Kempden'sstudy— The Automaton described— Mode ofexhiUtioa— The 
Antmnatan ** at play"— The Automaton in Paris— in Lcmdon— Attempts 
made to get at de Kempden's secret— Napcdeon plays with the Auto- 
maton^The secret purchased by Prince Eugene Beanhamais— The 
Automaton again in London— Mr. Willis's attempt to explain the 
Automaton— This explanation Terified— M. Moniet's explanation^ 
Anecdotes of the Automaton— Games played by the Automaton. 




A FMt araun v K Tiavr of thb actomatox, sbbit in wbout, wivh au. ths 

DOOB8 THBOWN OPXH. 

Pbobablt no contrivance of the fertile genius of man ever 
excited so mnch wonder and delight for upwards of half a 
centoiy as the Automaton Chess-pktyer. The announcement 
and subsequent production of a macliine which appeared so 
to vary its operations and modes of action as to suit the 
ever-vaiying circumstances of a game of chess were suffi- 
cient to account for this excitement throughout Europe. 

The results of automatic machinery in general cease to 
interest tiie mind strongly so soon as the effiMits produced by 
it are clearly traced to well-established physical causes. 
The wind wmch turns the sails of a windmill; the flowing 
stream which gives motion to a water-wheel ; and the elastic 
steam which elevates and depresses alternately a piston, are 
simple results of self-evident causes. These prime movers 
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may impart motion to more or less complicated machinery, 
so as to produce the variegated carpet which adorns our 
rooms, or the sheet of paper upon which we write, but still 
the mind is satisfied that these results are produced by 
machinery in motion, which motion is imparted and sustained 
by some well-known force. So also m machines which 
imitate many of the motions and attributes of animals, the 
mind is soon satisfied that the cause is mechanical, and 
resides within the automaton itself, since by a slight obeer- 
vation it is seen that the automaton is adequate to the 
performance only of a very limited routine of actions which 
are always repeated, like the tunes on a barrel-oigan, in the 
same order. 

Automata may be divided into three classes, — viz., the 
simple, the cornpotmd, and the spurious. The first class 
comprises those insulated automatf^ the movements of which 
result from mechanism alone, by the aid of which they 
perform certain actions, and continue them so long as tlie 
moving force is kept in an active state. As examples we 
may cite the trumpeter of Maelzel, the flute-player of Vao- 
canson, the self-acting piano-forte, &c. 

The second class includes those automata which, like the 
former are moved by machinery, but possessing at the same 
time a secret communication with human agency, are 
enabled to change the regular order and succession of their 
movements according to existing circumstances, and hence 
in some manner to assume the character of living beings. 

The third class contains those automata which, under the 
semblance only of mechanism, are wholly directed and 
controlled by a concealed human agent. 

Now it must be at once perfectly clear to every intelligent 
reader that the Automaton Chess-player cannot belong to 
the first class, because, great and surprising as the pollers of 
mechanism assuredly are, the movements which result &om 
it are necessarily limited and uniform. Those who know 
anything of the difficulties and intricacies of chess will 
readily admit that intellect, and that of no mean order, is 
alone equal to the task of managing this game ; that machi- 
nery can never usurp and exercise tne faculties of mind ; and 
therefore, that the Chess Automaton, which in its day 
encountered, and often conquered, some of the first-rate 
professors of chess, cannot be admitted into the class of 
simple automata. Its claims to a place either in the second 
or in the third division the reader will easily decide upon 
after a perusal of the following details. 

The Chess Automaton was the invention of Wolfgang de 
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Kempelen, a native of Hungary, aulic conneillor to the 
royal chamber of the domains of the £mperor of Gennany, 
aiKl celebrated for his skill in mechanics. In the year 1769 
de Kempelen, being at Vienna on business relative to his 
office, was ordered by the court to be present as a scientific 
witness of some magnetic games or penormances which one 
Pelletier, a Frenchman, was to exhibit before the Empress 
Maria Theresa. During the exhibition. Her Majesty having 
condescended to enter into familiar conversation with de 
Kempelen, he was induced to hint that he thought himself 
ci^>able of making a machine, the effects of whicn would be 
more surprising, and the deception more complete than any- 
thing Her Majesty had seen during this magnetic exhibition. 
The empress took him at his word, and expressed so earnest 
a desire to see his project carried into execution that she 
obtained a promise of him to set about it immediately. He 
kept his word, and in ax months appeared again at the 
Court of Vienna in company with the Automaton Chess- 
player. 

It may readily be supposed that this automaton excited 
the admiration and surprise of every one who either saw it 
play or played with it. An account of the invention soon 
spread through a great part of Europe ; ^e newspaper and 
journals were eager to announce its marvellous powers; 
the smallest scrap of information respecting it was t^bA with 
avidity ; and the result of all this excitement was, that these 
accounts become daily more exaggerated and contradictory. 
£ven an intimate Mend of the inventor, who had repeated 
opportunities of witnessinff the performances of the au- 
tomaton, expresses himself in tne foUowing high-flown 
terms: — 

^^The boldest idea that ever entered the brain of a mechanic 
was doubtless, that of constructing a machine to imitate 
man, the master-piece of the Creation, in something more 
than figura and motion. M. de Kempelen not only con- 
ceived this idea, but also carried it into execution; his 
Chess-player being beyond contradiction the most astonishing 
automaton that ever existed. Never before did any mere 
mechanical figi^e unite the vis matrix wi^ ike vis directrix^ 
or, to speak more clearly, the power of moving itself in 
different directions, as circumstances unforeseen and depend- 
ing on the will of any person present might require. Was a 
wooden figure ever liefore seen playing at the most diflicult 
and complicated of aU games, nrequently beatinfi; the most 
consummate adept, and setting him right if ever he deviated 
from the rules of the gamel" 

CHESS. G 
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The same writer published a series of letters to a friend 
descriptive of all the " externals" of the Chess Automaton*. 
These letters are extremely interesting, not only on account 
of the admiring simplicity with which he speaks of the 
invention of his friend ; hut for the information they give as 
to the mode of exhibition adopted by de Kempelen from the 
very first. Our author writes to a friend at a distance from 
Vienna, and begs him to set bounds to his curiosity, ^^for he 
cannot gratifv it;" and although he admits the automaton 
"must be a deception," yet "he is forced to the humiliating 
avowal that it is as incomprehensible to himself as to the 
person he addresses." He is, however, kept in countenance 
by the fact that "others endowed with much superior 
knowledge and quicker penetration, have not been more 
successful than himself in developing the mystery." And 
then growing warm with his subject, he exclaims, ^^ It is a 
deception! — granted: but such an one as does honour to 
human nature ; a deception more beautiful, more surorising, 
more astonishing than any to be met mth in the Afferent 
accounts of mathematical recreations." 

" The first idea that strikes you on a superficial examina- 
tion of this chess-player," continues this writer, ** is al 
suspicion that its movements are effected by the immediate 
impulse of some human being. 1 myself fell into this 
mistake. When I first saw the inventor shove his automaton, 
fixed to a kind of large cupboard out of an alcove, I could 
not any more than the rest of the company avoid suspecting 
that this cupboard certainly contained a child, which from 
the si^e of it I supposed might be from ten to twelve years 
old. Many of the company were so fully persuaded of it 
that they made no scruple to declare it. I assented only in 
silence to their opinion, but was not less confused when I 
saw M. de Kempelen tuck up the dress of the automaton, 
take out the drawers, and open all the drawers of the cup- 
board, and in this situation roll it round the room on the 
castors which it goes upon, turning it in every direction so 
as to enable each person present to examine it on all sides. 
You may be sm*e that I was not a little eager to gratify my 



* The title of this book is remarkable, and displays the spirit of credtdity 
with which i| was written. It is as follows:— Inanimatk Reason; or A 
circumstantial Account cf that astonishing piece of Mechanism^ M. de 
Kempelen's Chess-player, By M. Charlbs Gottlibr dx Windisch. This 
gentleman is spoken of, elsewhere, as the respectable author of The History 
and Geography of the Kingdom of Hungary, and the intimate friend and 
countryman of M . de Kempelen. 
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cmiosity. I examined even the minntest comer of it, 
without being able to find anything thronghont the whole 
capable of concealing an object the size of my hat. My 
Tani^ was grievonsly mortified to see my hypothesis^ 
which at first sight a|>peared so plausible, instantaneously 
disproved. 

^ I know not whether the whole company were affected 
in the same manner: but I thought I could perceive in many 
of their countenances marks of the greatest surprise. One 
old lady in particular who had not forgotten the taJes told 
her in h|f youth, crossed herself, and sighing out a pious 
ejaculation, went and hid herself in a window seat, as distant 
as she could firom the etfil spirit^ which she firmly believed 
possessed the machine." 

Got author being thus fidrly put upon a wrong scent, has 
reoonrse to the idea of a secret communication between the 
automaton and some neighbouring <^)artment. This leads 
him to describe the residence of M. de Kempelen thus: — 

'^ M. de Kempelen reades here at Presburg, and occupies 
with his family tiie first flo(Hr of his house ; his little work- 
shop together ^th his study where the automaton is placed, 
are on we second floor. When the automaton is exhibited, 
the company assemble in the lower apartment, from whence 
tiiey are conducted up stairs. In passing through the work- 
shop which serves as an antechamber to the study, you see 
nothing but joiner^s, smith's, and clockmaker's tools, lying 
in heaps in Ibtat confusion so characteristic of the abode of a 
mechanical genius. The walls of the study are in part hid 
by large presses, some containing books, others antiques, and 
the remainder a small collection of natural history: the 
intermediate spaces are decorated with pidntings or prints, 
the performances of the master of the house." 

The writer satisfies himself that no communication can 
possibly exist between th6 automaton and an adjoining 
rooni; liiis was indeed proved by the machine being carried 
for exhibition to the Imperial ralace. 

But we will leave M. Windisch to recover from his amaze- 
mumt, how he can, and pay a visit to M. de Kempelen's 
study, in order to view the external appearance and the mode 
of performance of the chess automaton soon after its first 
introduction to the public. 

Hie first object that catches the eye on entering this room 
is the automaton, placed opposite the door. The chest to 
which it is fixed is three and a half feet long, two feet deep, 
and two and a half feet high. It stands upon four castors, 

G2 
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by which means it is easily moved from one place to another. 
&hind this is a figure, the size of life, dressed in the 
Turkish fashion, seated in a wooden chair, attached to the 
chest, and which moves with it when it is wheeled about 
the room. This figure leans with its right arm upon the 
table, and in its left hand holds a Turkish pipe, in the 
attitude of a person who has just been smoking. It plays 
with its left hand,— a circumstance which the inventor says 
was due to his own inattention, and not discovered until the 
work was too far advanced to rectify it. ** But what does 
it signify," asks Windisch, "whether Titian paii^ted with 
his left hand or his right?" Before the automaton is a 
chess-board, screwed down to the table, to which its eyes 
are constantly directed. M. de Kempelen opens the m>nt 
door of the cnest and takes out the drawer at the bottom. 
The chest is divided by a partition into two unequal parts: 
that on the left hand is the narrower; it occupies little more 
than one-third of the chest, and is filled with wheels, 
cylinders, levers, and other pieces of clock-work. In that 
on the right are also seen some wheels, spring-barrels, and 
two horizontal quadrants. There is also a box, a cushion, 
and a tablet, on which are traced some characters in gold. 
The inventor takes out the box, and places it on a small 
table standing near the machine : he also removes the tablet, 
which is to be placed on the chess-board as soon as the game 
is over, to enable the automaton to answer such questions 
as may be put to him. 

In the drawer above mentioned are red and white chess- 
men on a board, with which they are taken out and placed 
on the side of the chess-board. There is also a small oblong 
box, containing six small chess-boards, each showii^ the 
end of a game. Any one of these situations being set up on 
the automaton*s chess-board, he undertakes to win, whether 
he play with the red or the white men. 

In showing the interior of the machine the inventor not 
only opens the front but also the back doors of the chest, by 
which the wheel- work becomes so exposed as to afford the 
most thorough conviction that no living being can possibly 
be concealed; and in order to make this exposure more 
complete, the inventor gener^y places a wax light in the 
chest, so as to illuminate every comer of it He then Jifts 
up the automaton's robe, and turns it over his head, so as to 
display the internal structure, which consists of levers and 
wheel- work, of which the body of the automaton is so full 
that there is not room to hide a kitten. Even his trousers 
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hare a little door in them, which is opened to remoYe even 
the shadow of sn^icion. 

M. de Windisdi assures us that the inventor does not 
shut one door hefore he opens another, — " No, you see at one 
and at the same time, tne uncovered automaton, with his 
garments turned* up, the drawer and ail the doors of the 
chest open." In this state the inv^itor moves it about, and 
submits it to inspection 

After allowing sufficient time to examine it closely, he 
shuts all the doors, and places it behind a balustrade, which 
prevents the company from shaking the machine by leaning 
iip<m it while the automaton is at play, and leaves room for 
the inventor to walk about, and apprcMich the cupboard on 
either side, but he never touches it except to wind up the 
works. He th^i introduces his hand into the body of the 
automaton, in <^er to arrange the movements properly, and 
ocmdudes by pladng a cushiim under that arm of the auto- 
maton with which he plays. 

The inventor places the little box (before spoken of) on a 
taUe near the machine : there is, however, no visible com- 
munication between the automaton and the table or the 
Utile box; but while the automaton is playing, the inventor 
firequently opens this box, to examine its contents^ which 
are unknown to the company. It was generally supposed 
that this box was merely a plan calculated to distract the 
attention of the spectators, but the inventor assured M. de 
Windisch that it was so indispensable that the automatmi 
oould not play without it. 

We are now prepared to see the machine play. When 
the automatcm is about to make a move he lifts his arm 
leisurely, and directs it to the piece which he intends to play : 
he suspends his hand over it,— opens the fingers, — takes it, — 
places it on the proper square, — and again removes his arm 
to the cushion. In capturing a piece he first removes his 
adversary's man, and then substitutes one of his own. A 
slight noise of wheel-work, somewhat resembling that of a 
repeats, is heard during every move of the automaton. This 
noise ceases as soon as a move is made and the automaton's 
arm replaced on the cushion; and not till then can the 
adversary make a fresh move. The automaton always 
claims fiirst move, and moves his head so as to look over the 
whole board whenever the adversary makes a fresh move. 
"He nods his head twice when the adverse queen is attacked, 
and thrice when check is given to the king.' 

If the adversary makes a wrong move, the automaton 
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shakes his head, returns the piece to the square from which 
it had moved, and then plays nis move ; so that the adversary 
loses his move as a pnnishnient for Ms inattention or wilful 
mistake : this often happens, from a desire on the part (^ 
the player or the company present, to see the automaton 
detect a mistake, and take advantage of it. This condition 
is one among others which facilitates the winning of games 
by the automaton. 

The inventor requests those who play with the automaton 
to be careful to place the pieces exactly in the middle of the 
squares, lest the automaton in opening his hand to take the 
piece should miss it, or receive some damage. A move 
once made on either side is not allowed to be retracted. 

The machine cannot make above ten or a dozen moves 
without being wound up again ; ^^ but it is evident that the 
simple operation of winding up the springs of the arm of the 
madiiine can produce no other effect thui that of restoring 
to it the vis motrixy without having any influence on ite 
vis directriai. In this latter quality consists the principal 
merit of the machine, and here also lies the mystery : for 
the operation of winding up is the only one the inventor is 
seen to perform, and this the only time when he touches 
the machine. Mathematicians of all countries have ex- 
amined it with the most scrupulous attention without being 
able to discover the least trace of its mode of operation." 

"I have frequently been in the apartment" (continues 
Windisch) " where the automaton was at play, with twenty 
or thirty more persons who kept their eyes rivetted on the 
inventor. We never saw him approach within two or 
three yards of the machine, nor do aught else than look 
occasionally into the box before mentioned; nor ever 
betray himself by the least motion which to us appeared 
capable of influencing the machine in any shape whatever." 

To show also that magnetism has nothing to do with the 
movements of the chess automaton, the inventor permits 
any one to place the most powerful magnet on the 
machine. 

The automaton also performs the feat of movii^ the 
knight over the sixty-four squares of the chess-board in as 
many leaps. One of the spectators places a knight on any 
square: the automaton immediately takes it^ and observing 
the knight's peculiar move, begins at the square occupied 
by the knight, and causes the piece to cover the sixty-four 
squares in the same number of moves without missing one, 
and without touching one square twice : this is ascertaii^ed 
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hj one of the spectators putting a counter on each square he 
touches. 

Such, then, is an account of the i^pearanoe and perform- 
ances of the chess automaton, as exhihited soon after its 
first invention. We have given our description in the 
present tense, as heing better calculated to afford the reader 
an idea of the extraordinary sensation caused by this very 
remarkable toy. 

Of all his inventions M. de Kempelen prided himself least 
on his automaton chess-player. He was far from coveting 
the celebrity which it had obtained for him ; he frequently 
^>oke of it as a trifle, and though considering it merely as 
a machine, (without reference to the plan adopted for put- 
ting it in motion,) it certunly possessed some mechanical 
merit, yet that the greater piart of the reputation it had 
acquired was owing to a certain boldness of thought on his 
part, and a happy choice of means employed in the deception. 
be was unwilling to part with his secret, and refused con- 
siderable ofiers made to him by persons who hoped to get 
rich by exhibiting it. He even threw aside the auto- 
maton in order to devote his mechanical abilities to re- 
searches and inventions of a more serious nature, and more 
calculated for public utility; and although fre^uentiy 
visited by travellers from different countries, who wished to 
see his nmous automaton, he declined showing it, stating 
that it had received damage in being moved about from 
place to place. He had, in Ucty partiv taken it into pieces, 
and left it for some years in a dilapidated state, in which 
condition it would have remained, but for the following 
circumstance : — the -Grand J>uke Paul of Russia, with his 
consort, under the travelling tiUes of the Count and Countess 
dn Nord, paid a visit to the Emperor Joseph the Second, at 
the Court of Vienna, who, wisbdnff to gratify as much as 
possible his distinguished guests, bethought himself of de 
Kempelen's machine. In compliance, therefore, with the 
desires of his sovereign, de Kempelen got the automaton 
into woridng order vrithin the space of five weeks. It 
excited the greatest surprise and admiration in the minds of 
the Count and Countess, who, as well as the principal 
nobility, advised the inventor to send it to some of the chief 
cities of Europe. The emperor approved of this plan, and 
gaye de Kempelen leave of absence for two years for that 
purpose. The chess automaton was therefore despatched on 
its travels. In 1783 it first appeared at Paris with the 
greatest applause : it was beaten at chess by the professors at 
the Cafe de la Regence, but this circumstance by no means 
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detracted from the merit of the machine, if such we may call 
it ; nor did it tend to elucidate the mystery which was the 
grand cause of the excitement which everywhere attended 
the presence of this automaton. 

De Kempelen found the automaton so profitable an exhi- 
bition in Paris that he determined to visit London, where he 
engaged apartments at No. 8, Savile Row, Burlington 
Gardens. 

At this time chess was extensively patromsed and plaved 
by the upper classes of society in £ngland. Philidor had 
formed a large chess-school around him, and excited public 
attention by the blindfold games for which he wasso cele- 
brated. Ijiese circumstances contributed to make the 
chess-automaton a subject of the greatest curiosity; and 
although the sum of five shillings was charged for admis- 
sion to see it, yet hundreds and thousands of persons crowded 
to the exhibition. 

Mr. Twiss, in his amusing work on chess, informs us that 
he was present on some of these occasions, and conversed 
with M. de Kempelen, who once remarked, ^ that the most 
surprising circumstance attending his automciton was, that it 
had been exhibited at JPresburg, Vienna, Paris, and London, 
to thousands, many of whom were mathematicians and 
chess-players, and yet the secret by which he governed the 
motion of its arm, was never discovered. He prided himself 
solely on the construction of the mechani<»l powers by 
which the arm could perform ten or twelve moves : it then 
required to be wound up like a watch ; after which it was 
capable of continuing the same number of motions. The 
automaton could not play unless M. de Kempelen or his 
substitute was near it, to direct his moves. A small* square 
box during the ^me was frequently consulted by the exhi- 
bitor; and herem, (says Mr. Twiss,) consisted the secret, 
which he told me he could in a moment communicate. He 
who could beat M. de Kempelen was of course certain of 
conquering the automaton." 

This last assertion, however, is by no means true, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

The Manthfy Review for April, 1784, has the following 
remarks: — '^Many are simple enough to affirm that the 
wooden man played really ^ and by himself (like certain 
politicians at a deeper game), without any communication 
with his constituent. It appears, indeed, as yet unaccountable 
to the spectators, how the artist imparts ms influence to the 
automaton at the time of his playing, and all the h3rpoUieses 
which have been invented by ingenious and learned men to 
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imfbld this mystery are but yagoe and inadequate; but 
were they even otherwise, they rather increase than dimi- 
nish the admiration that is due to the surprising talents and 
dexterity of M. de Kempelen." 

A pamphlet was at the same time published in London, 
entitled. The Atttomaton Chess-player jExposed and Detected; 
in which the author says: — *^ I see a foreigner come among 
us, and demand five shillings a-piece admittance, to see what 
he calls an automaton chess-player. An automaton is a self- 
moving engine, with the pnnciple of motion within itself; 
but tms cness-player is no such thing. And therefore to 
call it an automaton, is an imposition, and merits a public 
detection ; especially, as the high price of fire shillings for 
each person's admission, induces the visitor to believe that 
its movements are rtaUy performed by mechanic powers: 
when, in fiict, the whole delusion is supported by invirible 
confederates." 

The opinion became very common that the automaton 
was moved by a concealed player, but where and how he 
was concealed after the apparently complete exposure of the 
interior of the machine, was as great a mystery as ever. 
One pamphleteer declares that he saw the ermine trimmings 
of the Turk's outer garment move once or twice, when the 
figure should have been quite motionless ; and he is convinced 
that there is a concealed confederate; ''for," says he, ''they 
only exhibit the automaton from 1 till 2 o*ciock, because 
the invisible player could not bear a longer confinement : 
for if he could, it cannot be supposed that they would 
refuse to receive crowns for admittance from 12 o'clock to 4^ 
instead of from only 1 to 2." 

The automaton in the course of its travels visited, by 
special invitation, the court of Frederick the Great, at Berlin, 
where it conquered the monarch and his whole court. 
Eager to possess himself of the secret, Frederick for a laige 
sum of money bought the automaton, and in a secret 
interview with M. de Kempelen learnt the whole art and 
mystery of this wonderftil machine. Certain it is, that like 
a child who cries after a new toy and no longer regards it 
when possession has shorn it of its novelty, Frederick threw 
aside the automaton, and for many years it lay forgotten 
and neglected among the worn-out furniture of the Koyal 
Court of Berlin. 

M. de Kempelen died at Vienna in 1804. In 1806 when 
Napoleon occupied Berlin, we find the automaton chess- 
player under another master, and prepared again to astonish 
the world. Napoleon played a game with the automaton. 
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After a few moves he purposely made a false moTe; the 
automaton inclined its head, replaced the piece, and made a 
sign to Napoleon to play correctly. He aid so, and after a 
few moves, again played a piece incorrectly. On this 
occasion the automaton removed the piece from the board 
and played its own move. Napoleon was highlv amused, 
and after a short time made a false move for the tnird time, 
when the automaton swept the pieces from the hoard and 
declined to continue the game. 

We need not trace the progress of the automaton in a 
second tour that it made through various cities of Europe, 
until we again find it in London in 1819. We will merely 
stop for a moment at the Court of the King of Bavaria^ t« 
relate an anecdote of Prince Eugene Beauhamais, the king's 
son-in-law, told so amusingly by Mr. George Walker: — 

** Eugene was fond of chess, and money was of little 
object. He could not resist the temptation of acquiring the 
secret which had set the wits of the world at defiance for so 
many years; and for the second time was the automaton 
chess-player sold like a slave for a price. Thirty thousand 
francs were asked by the proprietor*, and this sum was im- 
hesitatingly paid by Prince Eugene for the machine and 
its key. 

*^^d now the moment has arrived when the treasured 
mystery of de Kempelen is to be again opened at the golden 
bidding of royaltjr. The veil is about to be raised and the 
curiosity of the king to be gratified. The courtiers are dis- 
missed the room, the door locked by Eugene, and every 
precaution taken to ensure his acquiring the sole knowledge 
of the hidden enigma. The prince is alone with the demon- 
strator ; the latter, imhesitatingly and in silence, flings open 
simultaneously all the doors of the chest ; and Prince Eugene 
saw — what he saw! " 

Eugene, somewhat like his royal predecessor in the secret, 
found that when once revealed, the automaton was not worth 
keeping. He therefore acceded to the proposal of M. 
Maelzel to return him* the machine on condition of paying 
interest for the purchase money. The automaton ag;ain 
proceeded on its travels— visited Paris, and was received 
with enthusiasm, and by the year 1819 it was again esta- 
blished in London in Samt James's Street. 

Crowds of visitors flocked to the exhibition ; the perio* 



* M. Maelzel, the celebrated fabricator of the musical metronome and 
other works of axt. 
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dical literature of the day gave it almost unqualified praise, 
and the success was the more complete in consequence of 
the automaton yanquishing all its opponents with a few 
trifling exceptions. This encouraged the proprietor to offer 
odds to all comers, and forthwith the automaton gave the 
pawn and move to all its antagonists, and scarcely lost one 
game in a hundred. A Yolume was published in 1820, 
entitled, A Selection of Fifty GameSy from those pk^ed by 
tk^ Automaton Chess-player during its exhibition in Lofndoti 
in 1820. Taken down hy permission of M. Maelzel (U the 
time they were played. In the preface to this work it is 
stated that : — ** Since the commencement of its exhibition 
in February last, the automaton chess-player has played 
(giving the pawn and move) nearly three hundred games, 
of which it has lost about six." 



Fig. 2. 




AN SLSVATION OP THE AUTOMATON, AS SUN FROM BSHIND. 

During these exhibitions, under its new proprietor, M. 
Maelzel, the mysterious box, without which M. de Kem- 
pelen stated the automaton could not play, was no longer 
consulted. Maelzel held a lighted candle in the interior 
before playing, and then left the candle burning on an 
adjoining slab. The mode of exhibiting the interior of the 
chest, the winding up of the machinery, and some other 
minor circumstances, were carefully observed by several 
persons who endeavoured to prove the existence of a con- 
cealed confederate. None, however, were successful, until 
Mr. Willis, of Cambridge, a gentleman well known for his 
high scientific attainment!^ published his attempt to ana- 
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lyse the automaton chesd-player. Taking advantage of 
80 much as was seen and heard at the exhibition, and with 
the assistance of numerous drawmgs, his reasonings anionnt 
to the following simple conclusion: that the man, who 
really played the chess automaton, was concealed in the chest. 

We now proceed to lay before the reader an abstract of 
Mr. WiUis's clever work. 

At the commencement of the exhibition the spectators 
are shown the interior of the chest, which appears to be so 
occupied bjr pieces of machinery that the concealment of a 
human bemg seems impossible. When the movements of 
the automaton begin, the beholders, in the first moments 
of surprise and in the absence of any ostensible living 
cause, naturally refer the effect to the mechanism which 
has been exhibited, because the movements immediately 
follow the familiar action and well-known sound of wind- 
ing up clock-work, and are skilfully accompanied by the 
crating noise of moving wheels. But still there b no evi- 
aence that the concealed machinery exerts any influence on 
the arm of the automaton, or that the machinery is ever in 
motion at all. The machinery at rest is freely exposed : 
the chest is ostentatiously opened, and the semblance at 
least of wheels, and pulleys, and levers, is submitted to 
inspection without reserve ; but when their reality should 
appear, and their connection with the automaton be made 
manifest, the doors are carefidly closed and no further 
examination permitted. . The glanng contradiction between 
the eager display on the one hand and studied concealment 
OD. the other can only be reconciled by considering the 
exhibition of the mecnanism as a mere stratagem, calculated 
to distract the attention and mislead the judgment of the 
spectators. This opinion, too, receives further support from 
the imdeviating mode of disclosing the interior of the chest: 
doors and drawers are opened m one uniform order, in 
which no variation had ever been observed. The mode, too, 
of winding up was sufficient to convince a skilful mecha- 
nist that the axis turned by the key was quite fr*ee and 
unconnected either with spring or weight, or any system of 
machinery. 

^^ In all machines requiring to be wound up two conse- 
quences are inseparable from their construction: the first is 
tnat in winding up the machinery, the key is limited in tiie 
number of its revolutions; and the second is, that some 
relative proportion must be constantly maintained betwixt 
the winding up and the work performed, in order to enable 
the machine to continue its movements. Now tiiese remits 
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are ndt observable in tbe chess-player; for the automaton 
will sometimes execute sixty-three moves with only one 
winding up; at other times the exhibitor has been observed 
to repeat me winding up after seven moves^ and even after 
three moves ; and once, probably from inadvertence, without 
the intervention of a single move; whilst, in every other 
instance, the key appeared to perform the same number of 
revolulions; evineing thereby that the revolving axis was 
unconnected with machinery, except, perhaps a ratchet 
wheel and click, or some similar apparatus, to enable it to 
produce the necessary sounds, and consequently that the 
key, like that of a chUd's watch, might be turned whenever 
the purposes of the exhibition seemed to require it." 

We now come to examine the interior of the chest, and 
by the assistance of several diagrams, the reader will have 
no difficulty in understanding how a human being was 
oonoealed within the machine, although it was apparently 
brown completely open to public inspection before the 
automaton commenced play. The letters of reference apply 
to all the figures. 

It will be first remarked that the drawer g (figs. 5 and 6) 
does not, when closed, extend to the back of tbe chest, but 
leaves behind it an open space o, which is never seen by the 
Pig. a. 




A HOBIBUHTAL SECTION OP THX GBBST, AS SCKK FROM ABOYK. 
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spectators. The smaller division of the chest, the fixmt 



door of which is seen open at a (figs. 3 and 7)> is divided 
into two parts by a screen i, (fig. 8, where the reader b 
supposed to look down upon the internal arrangements,) 



Fig. 4. 




A VERTICAL SKCTION OF THB CHEST. 
Fig 5. 




A VERTICAL SKCTION OR THE CHEST, WITH THE FALSE BACK RAISED. 
SIDE VIEW. 

movable upon a hinge and so constructed that it closes upon 
the machinery n, the same instant the door b is closed : this 
machinery h occupies the front ^rt, and the hinder part k 
is empty ; but it cdhmiunicates with the open space o behind 
the drawer. The back of the greater division of the chest is 
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double, and the part p (fig. 6) moves on a joint at the upper 
part and fonns, when raised, an opening s (fig. 5), between 
the two divisions of the chest, by carrying with it part of 
the partition r, which consists of cloth tightly stretched. 

Fig. 6. 




THB SAMS, WITH THB FALSI BACK CLOSKD. SIDB VIEW. 

It will be seen that the body of the Turk is occupied by 
an inner trunk n (figs. 5 and 6), the interior of which is 
not exhibited. This trunk n communicates with the chest 
by an opening at t. Thus, by simply raising the false back, 
a connection is made between the two cupboards, the trunk 
N and the space o behind the drawer. 

At u (fig. 4) is a sliding panel which is moved on one side ; 
the chess-player is introduced before the company are 
admitted, and the panel moved into its place. The player 
raises the false back of the larger cupboard, and occupies 
the position represented in fig. 7, by the shaded figure. All 
is now ready for the exhibition: the door a of the smaller 
division of the chest is opened, and a quantity of ma- 
chinery is seen in so crowded a state, that nothing can be 
seen fiu* beyond the opening, and the visitor concludes that 
the whole cupboard is filled with similar machinery, and he 
is confirmed in this conclusion when the opposite door b 
(fig. 3) is also opened, a candle held to it, and the light is 
seen to glimmer among the wheel-work. The door b is 
then locked, and the screen i falls into its place at the same 
instant. This door b is made to close by its own weight, 
bat is also locked because the head of the chess-player is 
soon to be placed behind it; and the chess-automaton woiild 
cease to be a mystery should this door fly open in wheeling 
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the machine about the room. No notice is taken of this 
door being locked, because the keys are wanted for other 
locks. 

The door b being secured and the screen i closed, the 
exhibitor, leaving the door a open, proceeds to open other 
parts of the machine. The drawer o is next opened for the 




AN BLEYATION OF THB FRONT OF TUK CHB8T, HHOWINO THE CONCSALSO 
PLAYSR IN HIS FIRST POSITION WUKN THB DOOR A IS OPBNKD, 

apparent purpose of showing the chess-men, cushion, and 
counters, contained in it ; but the real object is to give the 
plaver time to shift his position from that shown in fig. 7 
to tnat seen in figs. 7 and 9, and to replace the &lae back 
and partition preparatory to the opening of the great cup- 
board. It will be seen that the body of the living player 
is now in the small compartment between the screen i 
(fig. 3) and the door b, botn of which are closed, while his 
legs are contained in the open space o behind the drawer o, 
and thus the door a can be left open with impimity. The 
great cupboard being opened, a glance of the eye is sufficient 
to show that no person is concealed in it: ana to make this 
more sure a lighted candle is held at a door which opens at 
the back. The doors a c o being left open, the cnest is 
wheeled rotmd to show the trunk of the figure; the door d 
(^fig. 3) is opened, and the bunch of keys allowed to remain 
in it, probably to remove any suspicion which may have 
arisen by lockmg the door b. The drapery of the figure is 
then raised, and two doors, one in the trunk and the other 
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in the thigh, opened ; the chest is then wheeled lonnd into 
its origimu position and the door closed. Meanwhile the 
oonoeided player withdraws his legs finom behind tiie drawer, 
which he can do the more readily while it is left open. 



Fig. 8. 




A Sn>B SLKTATIOH OF THK SAUM, WITB THX OEAWXB OPKX. 



Fig. 9. 




FWMIT BLBTATION, SHOWING THB OONCBAI.BD PZ.AT8B IN BI8.8BCOND 
fOSmON, WHBH THB OOOB B IS CLOBBD AND AGO OPSN 

In all this routine the spectator imagines that he has 
inroected the whole of the interior of the machine, and 
fisels convinced that the parts not exposed are fall of machi- 
nenr : whereas several parts have not been shown at all, 

H 
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and eren when all the doors except b are open, about one 
half of the chest is quite excluded from the s^ht. 

The drawer o being pushed in and the doors a c c (dosed, 
the exhibitor occupies some time in adjusting the machinery 



Fig. 10. 




A FRONT ELBTATION, SHOWrNO THE COTiCXALZU PLATKR IfT BIS 
SUPPOSED THIHD POSITION. 



Fig. 11 




A »lDti ELJtVAlION UP THR SaMB. 



at the back; during which Mr. Willis supposed the player 
to assume the position shown in a front view in fig. 10, ^d 
in profile in fig. 11; that in this position his head being above 
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the ches»-board he could see through the waistcoat of the 
figure, as easily as through a yell, all the pieces on the chess- 
board, and could readily take up and put down a piece by 
means of a string communicating with the fingers of the 
figure. His right hand was supposed to be employed to keep 
in motion the wheel-work for producioe the noise heard 
during the moves, and to perform any other movements of 
the figure*. 

This solution by Mr. Willis, of the difficult problem of 
the chess-automaton is highly creditable to his sagacity, for, 
except in his extensive knowledge of mechanical science^ he 
had no facilities of observation that did not belong to an 
ordinary spectator. This explanation was, however, admitted 
to be correct in all its details, except as regards the m^ans 
employed by the concealed player to gain a knowled|^ 
of the moves of his antagonist and to make his own. This 
infiHination belongs, however, to those minor details which 
could only be obtained by actual inspection of the interior 
im-angements of the machine : but whatever is deficient in 
Mr. Willis's account has been subsequenUy supplied by 
M. Mouret, who, for a long time, constituted the source of 
vitality of the chess-automaton. 

Mr. Willis imagined that the concealed player obtained 
a view of the chess-board by looking througn the waist- 
coat of the figure, so that his head was seiukrated from the 
spectators only by a thin veU. The objections to this 
theory are numerous: among the many eyes and ears, 
sharpened as they were by anxious curiosity, something 
would surely be seen or heard to lead to discovery,— the 
smallest motion or sound,— even the simple act of respira- 
tion in that confined situation, might detect the confederate. 
It is evident that De Kempelen foresaw all this, and was 
thus led to provide the ingenious means we are about to 
describe, as being the more secret and effectual for carrying 
on the game. 

It is Droper to state that M. Mouret himself, so long the 
secret colleague of M. Maelzel, furnished an account of the 
mysteries of the automaton, from which M. de Toumay, a 
member of the Paris Chess Club, has published his account 
in the first volume of Le PiUamedey a French periodical, 
devoted chiefly to Chess. It is from this source that we 



* Theieader will not faU to notice a discrepancy between M. Windiach's 
aeconnt of the mode of exhibiting the automaton and the mode aotuaUv 
adopted in LcHidon. 

H 2 
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have derired the following information, which maj, there- 
fore, in every respect, be considered anthentic. 

It was formerly stated that, daring the exposure of 
the interior mechanism, the exhibitor held a lignted can- 
dle to several parts of the machinery, and that he left this 
candle burning on an adjoining slab: the reason for this was 
to prevent any notice lieing token of a wax taper in the 
interior of the machine, should its rays chance to flash out 
during the exhibition. The wax taper furnished the con- 
cealed player with light; and he was supplied with air bj 
certain openings which did not app^,and by others which 
seemed necessary to the construction of the outer chesty 
or to the trunk of the Turk. 

Within reach of the concealed player were, firsts a han- 
dle by which he could guide the arm of the automaton ; 
^eeondfyy an elastic spring for moving its fingers; and, 
tkirdfy, a cord in commumcation with bellows for producing 
a sound to imitate ^ Check*." The principal contrivance 
requiring explanation is, that by which tne player was 
made acquainted with the moves on the automaton chess- 
board, and thus enabled to repeat them on a smaller chess- 
board of his own. The concealed player is seated in that 
part of the chest immediately under the automaton's chess- 
board, and may be supposed to be looking up to the roof ci 
his narrow cell. There, on what may be called his ceiling, 
he sees a representation of that chess-board, each square 
painted to correspond with the square above; the only dif- 
ference being, that, in the automaton's board, some of the 
squares are occupied by chess-men and the rest are empty, 
while, in the board beneath, every one of the squares is 
numbered and furnished with a small metallic knob. 
Every chess-man on the automaton's board contains a small 
magnet, and each move made with any one sets in motion 
the metallic knob belonging to the squares from and to 
which such piece is played. 

To illustrate this action more clearly, let the reader sup- 
pose himself placed under a table both sur&ces of whidi ' 
are respectively divided into sixty-four corresponding 
squares : to each square of the under-side of the table is 
suspended by means of a very short thread a litUe iron balL 
Now, as a magnet exerts its attractive force for unmagnetised 
iron and steel through any known substance, (except, of 



* This laat addition was made by M. de Kwnpelen. pretrjoua to hit aaooad 
tour. 
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eoune, through iron and steely) it is quite clear that the 
wood of the table will not prevent the maffnets contained 
within the chess-men from attracting the uttle balls, and 
holding them, as it were, fixed to the nnder sur^M^ of the 
table : bnt, as there are only thirty-two chessmen actnidly 
on the board at the commencement of the gam^ it follows 
that thirty-two balls are attached to tiie wood <tf the table, 
whfle the other thirty-two remain suspended by their 
threads. As soon as one particular piece is taken up for 
the nurpose of making a move, it is obvious that the metallic 
knob immediately below it, being no longer subject to the 
magnetic attraction, fidls as £ur as it is permitted by the 
length of the thread which supports it, and thus intimates 
to the person below that the square just occupied by a 
piece is now vacant ;— but the piece being placed on another 
square, the knob below that square starts up and thus indi- 
cates tiie precise square to which the piece was played. The 
ooncealed player repeats the move on a little board, with 
which he is furnished, and which is numbered to correspond 
with the board on the under-side of the table ; this boiurd is 
eonstructed in the manner of the chess-boards used in travel- 
ling, so as to be safe from the danger of having the pieces 
upset. On this board he also makes his own move, and 
takes note of the numbera of the squares from and to which 
his piece is played; — he then sets the arm of the automaton 
in motion, — ^takes up the piece he designs to play, — ^the 
little knob falls down; — ^he plays the piece to the square 
intended, and the little knob rises up; — and thus the game 



This illustration will afford the reader a more perfect 
notion than has yet been given of the mode of working the 
automaton. We have nothing more to say respecting the 
mechanical part of this strange deception, and therefore b^ 
to conclude our notice with a translation of the latter half 
of M. de Toumay's very amusing article. 

M. Maelzel having entered into an agreement with M. 
Mouret, an eminent chess-player, to conduct the inter- 
nal arrangements of the automaton, the two confederates 
set out on a tour for the purpose of spreading the fome of 
the automaton, and reaping tne benefit of the deception in 
many towns of ^Elngland, Scotland, and Holland, where it 
was yet onl jr known by report The most complete success 
attoided tms journey. Wherever they went, spectaton 
crowded to the exhibition to ¥ritness the triumphs of the 
automaton, who generally k^t his ground against his an- 
tagmistfl^ and came off victorious, in spite of the advantage 
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which he permitted to his opponent in giving him the pawn 
and move. 

The exhibitor and his assistant went on for some time in 
perfect harmony: accounts were settled between them at 
every halting-place, and each was perfectly satisfied. It 
happened, however, on one 'of these occasions that M. 
Maelzel remained debtor to his assistant for a considerable 
sum, and as weeks and months passed by he still had some 
pretext for omitting its payment. At length a year had 
passed, without producing the desired settlement, and M. 
Mouret, weary of this delay, found the means pf frightening 
his companion into his proper duty. 

The automaton was then at Amsterdam; the King of 
Holland sent one morning to engage the exhibition-room: 
at the same time ordering a sum equal to three thousand 
francs to be paid to M. ^ft&elzel. The latter went joyfully 
to announce the good news to his associate — they break- 
&sted together, and were delighted at the thought of enter- 
ing the lists with a crowned head. M. Maelzel then 
hastened to make such preparations as should make the 
exhibition as brilliant as possible. The performance was to 
commence at half-past twelve at noon. Twelve o'dodc 
arrives, and it is time for M. Mouret to take his station in 
the chest. But he has not yet arrived, and M. Ma^el 
hastens to find out the cause of the delay. What is his 
surprise to find Mouret in bed, and seized with a convulsive 
trembling. "What do I see? what is the matter?" ex- 
claimed Maelzel. "I have a fever," sidd his artful assistant. 
— "Why, you were very well just now!" — "Yes, but this 
is a sudden attack."— "The king will be here presently." — 
** He must go back again." — "But what can I say to him?*— 
"Tell him the automaton has got the fever." — "No more of 
this folly."— "I don't wish to joke with you."— "Then 
pray get u^."— "Impossible."— "Let me call a physician." 
— "It is of no use.' —"Is there no means of subduing this 
fever?"— "Yes, one only."— "What is it?"— "To pay me 
the 1500 francs you owe me." — "You shall have them... 
thb evening?" — ^''No, no, this moment."— M. Maelzel saw 
too plainly that there was no alternative, and went to fet«h 
the money. The cure was wonderful ; the automaton was 
never so attractive before. The King did not actually play, 
but he advised his Minister of War, who played for him. 
The pair were completely beaten by the automaton, but all 
the blame of the defeat was, of course, thrown upon the 
Minister. 

Another anecdote is related of the automaton to the fol^ 
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lowing effect In one of the towns of Germany a conjuror 
bad been exhibiting his various tricks, to the delight and 
amazement of the inhabitantSy when the airiTal of the 
automaton presented a still more powerfdl object of attrac- 
ticm, and left the poor fellow without an audience. Annoyed 
and jealous at the reputation of his riyal, he went to be 
hifWMiftlf a witness of the new performance, and from his 
own experience in the art of oeception he felt convinced 
that the diest contained a hidden play er. He therefore 
b^an all at once to raise a ciy of ^Flre," in which he was 
aeoonded by one or two companions, llie spectators were 
araxed with the greatest alarm, in which, stnmge to say, the 
sntomaton participated, and in his fright upset his adversaiv 
and tottered about as if he were mad. Happily, M. liaelze]^ 
^who preserved his presence of mind, was able to push him 
behind a curtain, where he soon became quiet, and recovered 
his usual dignified bearii^. The alarm of fire was soon 
discovered to be &lse, and the conjuror did not gain any- 
tiling by his attempt to undeceive the company. After 
tills event M. Maelael, in giving directions to a candidate 
far tiie office of conooded player, was accustomed to say, 
^If you hear a cry of fire, don't stir; I wiU come to your 
lidbp.'' 

The aut<miaton was afterwards taken to North America, 
where it was exhibited, during several years, in the princi- 
pal towns of the United States and Canada. South 
America then received a visit firom this wonder of the age, 
and after a due exhibition of its powers the automaton 
finally sank into oblivion, and was deposited in a lumber- 
room at New York, where we believe it still remain^ never 
i^;ain perhaps to be the means of exciting curiosity or 
interest. 

The following games actually played by the automaton 
will probably be gone over with great interest by the reader. 
We must, however, remind him that the ^Pawn and Move 
Game" is now played much better than at the time when 
Mooret worked the automaton, and that Mouret was a 
tricksy and ingenious, rather thim a great and accomplished 
player. 

As the Automaton, during his second visit to London, 
gave the odds of the Pawn and move to all his antagonists, 
the reader will bear in mind that the King's Bishcjfs Pawn 
wuut be reatoved Jrom the Antomaton*s side of the board. 
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FIBST 
{Black), MS. KIBN. 

1 K. p. two sq. 

3 Q. P. two sq. 

8 K. B. to Q. third sq. 

4 Q. B. P. one sq. 
6 K. P. one sq. 

6 K. B. P. two sq. 

7 K. Kt to K. B. thiid sq. 

8 CasUes. 

Q. Kt P. one sq. 

10 Q. to K. sq. 

11 K.KttakesP. 

13 Q. B. to K. third sq. 
18 K. R. P. one sq. 

14 Q. takes Kt 

15 Q. Kt to Q. second sq. 

16 Q. to K. Kt third sq. 

17 K. to R. second sq. 

8EC0ND 

MISS HOOK. 

1 K. P. twosq. 

a K. B. P. two sq. 
8 Q. B. P. one sq. 

4 K. R. P. two sq. 

5 K. Kt to K. B. third sq. 

6 K. P. one sq. 

7 Q. P. two sq. 

8 P. takes P. 

9 K. Kt P. two sq. 

10 K B. to Q. third sq. 

11 Q. takes Kt 

12 Q. Kt P. one sq. 

18 Kt. to Q. second sq. 

14 Q. R. P. one sq. 

15 Q. to K second sq. 
Id B. takes B. 

17 Q. takes Kt 

18 Q. R. P. one sq. 
10 K. R. to B. sq. 

90 Q. to K. R. third sq. 
31 Q. B. to Q. sq. 

33 K. B. P. one sq. 
38 K. Kt P. one sq. 

34 K. R. P. one sq. 

35 Q. to K.B. third sq. 

36 Q. to K. Kt fonrth sq. 

37 K. Kt P. one sq. 

38 B. to Q. Kt fourth sq. 
30 R. takes R. 

80 Q. to K. B. fourth sq. 

81 Q. B. to Q. sixth sq. 
83 B. to Q. second sq. 



OAMB. 

{JFhiU), THB AUTOMATOir. 

1 K. P. one sq. 

3 Q. B. P. one sq. 
8 K. Kt P. one sq. 

4 Q. P. two sq. 

5 Q. B. P. toe sq. 

6 Q. Kt to Q. B. thiid sq. 

7 K. Kt. to K. R. third sq. 

8 K. B. to K. second sq. 
Castks. 

10 Q. B.P.takesP. 

11 K. B. to Q. B. fourth sq. 

13 K. Kt to K. Kt fifth sq. 
18 K. Kt takes B. 

14 Q. to Q. Kt third sq. 

15 Kt takes Kt 

16 Kt to K. seventh sq. cheekiBg^ 
and discovering check. 

17 Kt takes Q. and then win* e 

6AKE. 

THB AUTOMATON. 

. 1 K. P. onesq. 

3 Q. B. P. two sq. 
8 K. Kt to K. R. third sq. 

4 Q. Kt to Q. B. third sq. 

5 Q. P. two sq. 

6 K. Kt to K. B. fourth sq. 

7 P. takes P. - 

8 Q. to Q. Kt third sq. 
K. Kt takes Q. P. 

10 Kt takes Kt checkings 

11 K. B. to K. second sq. 

13 B. checks. 

18 Castles. 

14 KttakesK.P. 

15 B. takes Kt checking. 

16 Kt takes B. checking. 

17 B. to Q. second sq. 

18 B. to B. third sq.. 

19 Q. home. 

30 Q. to K.B. third 8^. 

31 K. P. onesq. 

33 Q. P. one sq. 
38 Q. to Q. third sq. 

34 B. to Q. second sq. 

35 K. P. ene sq. 

36 Q. to Q. fourth sq. 

37 K. R. P. one sq. 

38 K. R. takes B. P. 

39 B. takes R. 

80 Q. R. P. two sq. 

81 Q. P. onesq. 
83 K. P. one sq. and wins. 
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THIBD GAMB. 



MB. LOMAX. 

1 K. P. two aq. 

3 K. B. toQ. B. fimrth aq. 

3 K. B. to Q. Kt. third aq. 

4 Q. B. P. one sq. 

« K.KttoK.B.thiidaq. 
H Q. P. one aq. 

7 Q. B. to K. third aq. 

8 Q. Kt. to Q. aeoood aq. 

9 K. P. one aq. 

10 K. B. to Q. B. aecood aq. 

11 K. Kt to Kt. fifth aq. 

13 Q. Kt to K. B. third aq. 
IS Kt takes Kt 

14 Q. P. one aq. 

15 K. R. P. two aq. 
in K. Kt P. two sq. 

17 P. takes Kt 

18 K. B. to Q. thiid aq. 

19 K. to Q. second aq. 
90 K. takes B. 

31 K. to B. second aq. 
33 K. mores. 



TBK AUTOIIATOX. 

1 K. Kt p. oiie sq. 

3 K. P. one sq. 

8 Q. B P. two sq. 

4 K. B. to Kt second aq. 

5 K. Kt to K. aecood aq. 

6 Caatlea. 

7 Q. Kt. P. one aq. 

8 Q. P. two aqoarea. 

9 B. to Q. R third aq. 

10 Q. Kt to B. third aq. 

11 Q. to Q. aecond aq. 

13 Kt takes P. 

15 B. takes Kt 

14 K. B. to Q. third sq. 

16 Kt to K. B. fimrth sq. 

16 Kt takes B. 

17 P. takes P. 

18 K. B. checks. 

19 aB. takes B. 

30 Q. checks. 

31 K.R checks. ; 
33 Q. takes P. giving checkmate. 



VOUBTH OAMB. 



urn. MKSCUB. 

1 K. P. two sq. 

3 K. B. to Q. B. fimrth. 
S K. Kt to K. B. third. 

4 K. P. takes Q. P. 

5 K. B. to Q. Kt third. 
Castles K«R. 

7 Q. P. one sq. 

8 Q. B. P. two. 

9 K.R.P.onesq. 

10 Q. to K. second. 

11 Q. Kt to B. tiiird. 
13<Q.B. to Q. second. 
IS B. takes B. 

14 K. B. to Q. sq. 
1« Q. B. to Q. second. 
10 Q. B. to K. Uiird. 

17 K. B. P. takes P. 

18 Q. P. one. 

19 Q. to K. sq. 

30 K.R.takesB. 

31 K. R. to B. sq. 

33 K. B. to Kt fimrth. 

35 Q.B. P.onesq. 

34 K.B. toQ.8q. 

36 Q. takes Q. 



THK AirrOM ATON. 

1 K. P. one sq. 

3 Q. B. P. one sq. 

5 Q. P. two, 

4 K. P. takes P. 

6 K. Kt to B. third. 

6 K. B. to K. second. 

7 Castles K.R. 

8 Q. B. to K. Kt fifth. 

9 Q. B. to K. R. fimrth. 

10 Q. to Q. second. 

11 K. B. to Q.Kt fifth. 
13 K. B. takes Kt 

13 Q. Kt to R. third. 

14 Q. P. one sq. 
U Q.RtoK. 
10 Q. P. takes B. 

17 Q. Kt to B. fimrth. 

18 Q.Kt to K. fifth. 

19 Q.B. takes Kt 

30 Q. Kt to K. Kt fimrth. 

31 K. KttoK.fifth. 

33 Q. to K. second. 
3S K. Kt to B. thiid. 

34 Q. takes K. P. checking.^ 

35 Q. R. takes Q. and i ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE knight's move. 

Moves of the Pieces— Leaps of the Knight over the sixty-firar sqnaree of the 
hoard in aix^-^oor moTee— Attempts to solve this remarkable problem 
by celebrated mathematicians— Examples on limited qrstems of squares 
— Solntions of the Problem on the Chess-board— Dr. Roget's solation 
—The power of ending as well as beginning on any given sqoar^- 
Examples— Rules— Variati<Ni8 of the ProUem. 

While studying the Tarious powers of the pieces at chess, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable moYe of 
tlie knight : we have thought it probable that the moFe of 
this piece originated in a compound of the shortest moves 
of the bishop and rook; but in modem chess this piece is 
the only one which is allowed to move over the heads of 
other pieces. The peculiar power which this privilege gives 
to the knight in actual play, it is not our purpose here to dia- 
cuss: another interestme question will occupy attention. 
A little consideration wiU show that the king, provided no 
other piece were on the board, could pass in succession to 
every one of the sixty-four squares^ either with or with- 
out going twice over the same square: the queen could do 
the same, and so likewise could the rook. But the pawn, 
as it can only move straight forwards (except in capturing, 
and even then it moves obliquely forwards), cannot traverse 
the sixty-four squares ; nor can the bishop do so, for one 
consequence of his diagonal move is to confine him to 
squares of one colour: consequently, he can traverse only 
thirty-two squares. The knight is yet remaining, and a 
question arises, — Can the knight traverse the sixty-fonr 
squares without stepping on anv square twice? The sola- 
tion of this question is one of tne most remarkable circum- 
stances in the history of chess; for as it was soon found 
that the problem could not be solved by mere inspecti<m, 
the difficulty attending it drew the attention of in^nions 
persons towards the subject. Difficulties act upon scientific 
and ingenious minds rather as incentives than as discon- 
ragements; and this problem of the knight's move attracted 
the notice of first-rate mathematicians, who might not 
otherwise, perhaps, have paid any attention to chess and its 
associations. Among the distinguislied men who have en- 
deavoured to solve this problem are Euler, Bemouilli, 
Mairan, Demoivre, Montmort, Willis, and Dr. Ro^; anj 
we propose in the present chapter shortly to consider the 
results at which they arrived. 
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Most of the solutions of the problem (for we may here 
state at once that it can be solved) have been arrivea at by 
repeated trials, withont proceeding in accordance with any 
pitfticalar law ; and, we doubt not, that most of our readers 
oould, with a litde patience and ingenuity, carry the 
knight over the sixty-tour squares, after many trials. But 
the object of such a man as Euler, whose profound mathe- 
matical talents led him to seek for principles in every 
department of study, was to elicit some general law by 
which the required object might be attained. He was suc- 
cessful in tracing the outline of a rule or law by which 
this might be accomplished ; but the practical application 
of it was so difficult that we doubt wnether any one but 
himself has ever adopted it. The thorough mastery of the 
subiect can only be attained when we are able to solve the 
problem in all its varieties^ that is, to b^:in the circuit of 
the knight at any given square, and to end at any other 
given square. 

In order to trace this power of the knight step by step, an 
anonymous writer, about twenty years ago, gave represen- 
tations of imaginary chess-boards, rectangular, but contain- 
ing a smaller number of squares than a real board ; and he 
was able to demonstrate, that if the board contained 12, 
20, 21, 24^ 25, 28, 30, 32, 35, 36, 40, 42, 48, 49, or 56 
squares, the knight could be carried over the whole of 
them, without going twice on the same square. These 
moves of the knight may be represented ei^er by numerals, 
or by lines drawn on a diagram: the latter is the more 
perspicuous and pleasing of the two ; and we will here give 
representations of the modes of proceeding in a few of 
these cases. Let us suppose there are three boards, con- 
taining respectively 5x5, 6x6, and 7x7 squares, the 
knight can be carried over them in the following manner : 

Fig. 1 (a). Fig. 1 (b). 






1 
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The angles represent the various positions of the kni^t; 
and tfie lines, his paths firom one square to another. Be- 
ginning with fig. 1 \a)y we see that if the tour commences at 
the left-hand bottom comer, all tlie twenty-fiye squares Ji 
succession can be traversed without any one being covered 
twice; and the route terminates at the central square. In 
%• 1 (^)> the tour commences at the right-hand bottom 
comer square, and, after extending over the thirty-six 
squares in succession, ends at the square next above the 
initial square. * In fig. 1 (c), the route is over all the fortv- 
nine squares, and the terminal square is at a considerable 
distance fivtn^ the initial one. 

Fig. 1 (c). 




These examples show that the knight may make the 
tour of a chess-board containing a smaller number of 
squares than the regular board: and there is little doubt 
that it might also be done on a board of more than sixty- 
four squares*. These imaginary boards have helped to 
devise systems whereby the problem can be solved on a real 
board. 

We will now give three diagrams, representing three 
modes of solving the problem on a regular chess-board : and 
the reader would gain a clearer idea of the subject by 
actually performing the operation: he will do well to 
mark each square with a counter, as the knight steps on it, 
in order not to go twice on the same square. In the first dia- 
gram we shall commence at one comer and terminate at an- 
other : in the second, we shall cover all the thirty-two squares 
of one half of the board, before proceeding to the other 

* CloooUni has solved the problem of the knight's move over a boaid of 
one handled sauares, as weU as over a ciroular board of sizty.foar sqoana. 
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^fai^ch the last squar^teritttrtedat exactiy ^bjighV. 
Zv7fiom the first square, 80 that the tour m*/ be «. 
eatenid on, and peribmed in predady the same my any 

"'ffTg° 2l^rthe xegular bcrf «f dxty-fonr sqn««, is 
tnTers^ by tfce knight, berinning at one corner, and ^d- 
^ «t ano&er; thii^it wS be seen, forms * figure ha^ 
lSS.rdegree of ^metry, but less so tfcjn one or t^ 
which ^ ahaU h4eafter give. In fig. 2 (>), the squares 



Fig.2{«). 




at« separated into two portions, one of which is trarersed 
before the knight crosses orer to the other. Fig. 2 (e), 
possemea this distinguishing property, that we can com- 
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luence the tour on any square : in drawing the diagram we 
commenced at tiie right-hand bottom comer, and ended at 
the knight's third square; but any other initial square 
might have been selected, because the route is an intermin- 
able one, re-entering into itself. 

Fig. 3 (c). 




Many ether ingenious modes have been devised, some of 
which will be not iced hereafter ; but no satisfactory attempt 
to give a general solution to the problem had been made 
public, imtil the month of April, 1840, when Dr. Roget 
communicated a short but admirable paper to the Phuo- 
sopkical Magazine, unfolding a method by which the prob- 
lem could be solved in any form, that i% by beginning at 
any given square, and terminating at any other given square 
of the opposite colour*. We wUl now attempt to explain 
this ingenious method. 

In the first place, the reader must conceive the board to be 
divided into four quarters, of sixteen squares each, by two 
lines passing through the middle at right angles to -each 
other, and parallel to the edges of the board. Then select- 
ing any quarter, it will be found that the sixteen squares 
may be divided into four systems, each of which consists of 
four regular knight's moves. These systems are shaped, 
two as perfect squares, and two similar to the rhomoua. 



* Since the knight, at each move, goes to a square of a different oolonr 
from that which he before occupied, all the odd squares are of the same 
colour as the initial square, and all the even squares must be of the oppoeite 
colour; consequently the sixty-fourth square, which H the terminal one, 
must always be of the opposite colour to the initial one. 
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lonoge, or diamond: (in fdtnre we shall use the last of the 
three names.) Thns in fig. 3, the sixteen squares, const!- 
tnting <me qnarter, are divided into four systems, represented 
by these fonr kinds of lines, ^l-H.T£r:^.= forming two 
g^ ^ squares and two diamonds ; and it will be 
seen thateach of thefour sides formingeach 
of these figures is a regular knight's move. 
In the next place it will be found, 
that, after pasdng over the four squares 
of one system in one quarter of the 
board, we can pass to the same system in 
an adjoining quarter; and, after travers- 
ing that system, can pass on to another 
quarter, and so on; thus, in sixteen moves, we can traverse 
the sixteen squares forming one system of the whole board. 
We will demonstrate this as to ttoo of the systems, and the 
jreader will then readily admit its truth as to the other two. 
In fig. 4 (a), we traverse all the sixteen squares of the 
gystem ; and in fig. 4 (A), all those of the 

ran • • • The diamonds in the former case, and 
squares in the latter, appear to be incomplete, because 
aalj ttiree out of the four sides are represented; but this 
necessarily results from the conditions of the problem, for 
the Imight must not go twice on the same sq^uare, which 
he inevitably would do if we drew the four sides of each 
figure: the knight, however, steps on the squares repre- 
senting the atiples of each figure, and thb is sufficient to 
make our description correct. 
Now the question which arises, is this : — Can the knight, 

Fiir. 4(a). 
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Fig. 4 (6). 




after having traversed the sixteen squares of one qrstem, 
pass on to another system 1 He :can do so nnder certain 
conditions : he can pass from a square to a diamond svsteniy 
or from a diamond to a square system ; but not from a 
diamond to a diamond, or from a square to a sqiiaie. 
Moreover, the sixteenth, or last square of each system 
ou^ht to be as near the centre of the board as possible, smce, 
if It be at or near a comer, the passage to another system 
may be difficult, or even impossible. If we examine fig. 
4 (a), we sludl see that, begiiming at the comer square, the 
terminal one of that system is such as to allow the knight 
to step on to either of the square systems, there being a 
choice of four moves, of which two belong to each of the 
square systems : dmilarly, from the terminal square in fig. 4 
(i), we can select four squares to move to, of which two 
belong to each of the diamond systems. 

If me necessary precautions be attended to, it will now 
be evident that the problem may J[>e solved by the method 
under consideration. Let the initial square, for example, 
be in one comer: it will then belong to a diamond system. 
After traversing the sixteen squares of that system, th^ 
knight passes to a square system, which is succeeded by 
the other diamond, and this by the other square, when the 
tour terminates. A little practice wiU give the necessary 
facility, provided the player attends to these two points : — 
Ist, to complete the sixteen squares of one system before 
he passes to another: 2nd, to terminate each system raUier 
towards the centre of the board than towards one comer. 
Generally speaking, he may pass round either to the right 
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OT to the left ad Ubitum^ and may choose any one of the 
sb^^fonr squaies he pleases, as the initial square. 

When the method of solving the piohlem of the knight's 
moTO is thoroughly understtwd, the young chess student 
may pass (m to that which constitutes the peculiar feature 
id Dr. BogeCs method, and which confers on it that gene- 
rality and comprehensiyeness nerer hefore attained: vix., 
the power of ending as well as of b^[inning on any given 
square, provided, of course, that the two squares he of oppo- 
site colours. When the two given squares are named, the 
player must attentively notice to what systems they belong : 
whether both are in diamond systems or in squares, or one 
in a diamond and tlie other in a square : also, if both are 
diamonds^ whether the two form parts of the same diamond 
system or not. The deteimination of these points will 
decide the mode of procedure. If the two squares belong 
to the same system, we must dqiart from one of the 
instructions^ just given : we must not complete that system 
before paaang to another, because one square belonging 
to it is to be the very last of the 64. We must there- 
fore pass on to another system before completing the first 
one, and it is optional to leave as many as w^<)dease, to 
assist in forming links to conduct to the terminal square. 
Dr. Roget recommends that one or two squares of the 
system should be left to the last, but we incline to the 
opinion that it will be better to leave a greater number,— 
that is, after coverii^ two or three squares of that system 
to which the initial square belongs, pass on to the other 
three systems successively, compete the 48 squares*^ of 
which they consist, and then cover the remaining 13 or 14 
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squares of the first system. We will illustrate tliis by a 
problem. Required : to commence at the king's rook's 
square, and to terminate at the king's bishop's 6Ui square. 
These two squares belong to the same diamond system; 
consequently we must pass on to another system before 
completing this one. In the diagram (fig. 5) we b^^ at 
the rook's square, and cover only two squares of the dia- 
mond system to whidi it belongs: we then pass on to a 
square system, the 16 squares of which we complete : aft^ 
this we traverse the 16 squares of the other diamond 
system, and then the 16 . of the other square ; finally, we 
cover the remaining 14 squares of the first diamond system, 
and end at the required position. 

If the initial and termmai squares are respectively in the 
two diamond or the two square systems, another modifi- 
cation is required, arising from the circumstance that the 
knight cannot pasi from one diamond system to the other, 
^or from one square system to the other. Let the initial 
square be in one diamond system, and the terminal square 
in the other. Complete the first diamond system; then 
one of the square systems; then traverse a porHan of the 
second 4tMnond system, omitting that square which is to 
be the terminal square, as well as some others; after this, 
cover the second square system ; and lastly, t^va'se the 
remainder of the second diamond* system, ending on the, 
required one. By transposii^ the words **square" and. 
^diamond" in this description, it wUl be available f<n> that 
variety of the problem which begins in one square system 
Hiul-ends in the other. 

Hf the initial square be in a diamond system and the 
terminal in a square one, or vice versd, the solution is easier 
than in either ^f the caMs before supposed ; because all the 
four systems can be completely traversed in succession, by 
bearing in mind that the second system traversed must not 
be that which contains the terminal square. 

We have endeavoured to impress on the mind of the 
reader, that attention to the respective systems in which 
the initial and terminal squares are contained, is the point 
of most importance in giving a general solution to the 
varieties of this problem. When this is once attended to, 
minor difficulties are more readily surmoimted. Amonr 
these are, the quarter of the board on which the terminiu 
square is situated. Not only must the tour of the knight, 
in a given problem, end in a particular system, but also in 
a particuliur quarter of the hoard ; and as the tour may 
generally be made from left to r^t, or from right to left 
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at pLMBUie, we mnst choose thftt direction which, while it 
obeys the conditions of the problem as to flystems, shall 
tenninate in that quarter which contains ue terminal 
sqnaie. We may illnstrate this by referring again to fig. 5. 
The tanninal square is in the right-hand npper quarter. 
After covering 2 squares of the first diamond system, and 
thai trayersing the 48 squares which constitute the other 
three systems, we find the knight in the left-hand upper 
quarter, only two squares distant from the terminal square; 
and as we have still 14 moves to make, we manage to go 
into all the other three quarters of the board before arriving 
ai that <Hie which contains the terminal square. In every 
instance, if the rules which we have given are attended to, 
and any difficulty arises towards the end of the tour, a 
leoonsidenition of a few of the last moves will enable the 
player to surmount the difficulty. The moves which it is 
in Uie power of the knight to make at any given moment, 
varying from one to eight in number, give such intermin- 
able variety to the modes of solution, that the judgment of 
the player must be exercised as to the choice of the mode 
€i jnoceeding in each particular instance; but it is only in 
the last few moves that the judgment is particularly called 
for, provided the prescribed rules are attended to. Of the 
number of ways in which the problem can be solved no 
eatimate has yet, as far as we are aware, been made; nor do 
we know of any means but actual trial by which it could 
be determined, since the regular arithmetical law of per- 
mutation will not here apply. If the squares of the board 
were numbered from 1 to ^ and these numbers were 
noted down in the order in which the knight moved, we 
have very little doubt that this order might be varied in 
move ihaa a mUlion different ways; there are 64x^»2048 
modes of vazying the initial and tenninal squares alone; 
and in each mode the intermediate moves are susceptible of 
▼axiatiim at almost every step of the process. 

Such is the result at which Dr. Roget's extremely inge- 
nioiia investigati(Mi enables us to arrive. Until his method 
appeared, no one, we believe, was able to insure a solution 
of the problem when both the initial and terminal squares 
were prescribed; except in the limited instance of a re- 
altering route, where the terminal square is a knight'a 
moTe dUblant from the initial one. By the method which 
ire have just endeavoured to explain, the problem can be 
aotved whether the terminal square be for removed from 
ttm initial one, or contiguous to it; the only condition 
bdngy that .the squares be of difierent ccdoors. 

12 
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To shew the interesting variety of which this problem 
IB susceptible, we will give three additional representa- 
tions, each of which possesses some peculiar property 
capable of being committed to memory: they are partly 
orifi^inal, and partly altered from methods already known ; 
and the whole of them differ from Dr. Roget's mode of 
solution. Fig. 6 is produced by attending careMly to 

Fig. 6. 




this one simple rule : — Keep <i8 far from the centre of the 
hoard <is possible. In obedience to this direction, the tour 
of course commences in one comer, no matter which, and 
every successive move is determined according to the dis- 
tances, from the centre of the board, to those squares open 
to the knight; the gfeatest distance being always chosen. 
It might appear from this rule, that the terminal square 
ought to be still nearer to the centre of the board than it is 
seen to be ; but it will be found that in the course of the pie- 
ceding moves, the four central squares have necessarily be- 
come occupied ; since it happens in some cases that there is 
(mly one square left open to the knight, and that one may 
probably be near the centre of the board. No difficulty wiU 
occur, provided we adhere strictly to the one rule laid down. 
Fig. 7 is produced by adhering to the following role : 
Play the tnight to that square where he has leoMi 
power. Supposing the board to be unoccupied except 
W the knight, the reader can easily satisfy himself, that 
the knight can command 2, 3, 4, 6, or 8 squares, accord- 
ing to his position : if in one comer, he commands only 2 
squares; if he be on the knight's square, he conmiancis 3 
squares; if on the bishop's square, 4 squaries; and as he 
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apj^MMches the centre, the squares commanded are 4, 6« or 
8 m number. Now the rule requires, that in eyery instance 
tiie square dioeen for the knight's leap be that which, of 
all those remaining open to the knight, will give him least 
power. If at any move there are two open squares of equal 
power in this respect, either one may be chosen. In many 
pcnnts this solution resembles the last, once, generally 
speaking, the knight has ** least power" when ** furthest from 
the centre f but a^comparison of the two figures produced 
will fiJiow that the routes are by no means identical. 

Fig. 7. 




fig. 8 (a) is possessed of a most remarkable numerical 
prop^ty, and belongs to a class of problems which would 

Fig. 8 (o). 




be found fertile in interesting combinations. In order to 
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exhibit this property, we have in a separate diagiam or 
table, fig. 8 {b\ numbered the sqnares in the order in which 
the knight stepped on them. The tour commences on <me 
of the central squares, which we have marked 1, and ter- 
ndnates on the kii^s bishop's third, Ti^ch is therefore 
marked 64. Now it will be found, that if we select two 
squares on the opposite sides of the centre, and equidistant 
£rom it, the difference of the two numbers oceup^ng those 
equares mil he always equal to 32. Thus, the opposite 









Fig. 8 (ft). 
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55 
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29 


10 


58 
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37 
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49 


54 
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28 


11 


52 


56 
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50 
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31 
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88 
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51 


13 


44 


19 


40 
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14 


25 


34 


63 
34 


39 


58 


45 


18 


41 


64 


15 


20 


43 


60 


37 


22 


17 


62 
23 


85 
16 


59 


38 


21 


42 


61 


86 



comer squares are 16 and 48, 27 and 69 ; and 48—16=59 
— 27=32 : the four central squares are 1 and 33, 14 and 46; 
and 33 — 1=46 — 14=32. In the same way we may select 
any two squares, provided the centre of the board is pre- 
cisely between them, and equidistant from them, and we 
^all find that the smaller number subtracted firom the 
greater will invariably leave 32. 

There are other remarkable circumstances connected with 
this last solution. The route is a re-entering or intermin- 
able one, and the figure produced, as seen in ^. 8 (a), \& 
one of tiie most symmemcal which we have yet given. 
The route being interminable, may be commenced on any 
square, and as me initial square must always be marked 1, 
the distribution of the numbers over the board would vaiy 
with the varying of the initial square, every square being 
affected alike. Now it will be found, that at whatever 
square the route commences the same numerical law will 
hold good; there will in fact be 128 modes of varying the 
order of the numbers, in all of which the saiie figure will 
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l>e piodnoed, and the same remarkable law will be observed ; 
beomse any square out of the 64 may be selected as the 
initial square, and from each we may begin the route either 
to the left or the right. 

Another example of the maintenance of a particular law 
throughout the numbers obtained, we will here give, in 
order to shew the reader how varied may be the results to 
which he can arrive by a little ingenuity. Fie. 9 (a) is a 
▼ery pleasing and symmetrical figure, produced by a route 



Fig. (a). 




of which the numbers are entered in fig. 9 (b). If these 
numbers* are examined, it will be found, &at the difference 

FliF.9<M 
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of two numberB situated on opposite sides of the centre, and 
equidistant from it, is 16, — naif the amount of constant 
difference in the last case. This route is not a re-entering 
one, and we do not think it could be made so, with a con- 
stant difference of 16. 

In the solution fig. 10 (a) another singular numerical 
property has been discovered, namely, ihat the sum of ^ch 
column amounts to 260. A similar result is obtained if the 
squares of 4he chess-board are numbered in the r^ulaf 
order given in fig. 10 (()• 







Fig. 10 (a) 
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Wg.l0(6). 
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The reader will now have had sufficient proof of the 
diversified solutions of which the knight's problem is sus- 
ceptible. We have never heard of a chess kaleidoscope^ 
but the instructions we have eiven will enable him to form 
one out of the numerous other modes of solution which 
may be left to his ingenuity to produce. Nor will the 
study of this subject be without its use to the chess-player; 
since it not only teaches the art of manoeuvring this beau- 
tiful piece, but brings thefactlnto forcible notice, that the 
knight has less power, and therefore becomes less valuable, 
when he approaches tlie comers and sides of the board. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

ON THB P0WSB8 OF THE PISCES AND PAWNS* 

Bwl wrthca of kandng the BunrM— Tariow pofmn of the p ieoM Of 
— Iho dof fliliiii«yi«tlMm— TariowmothodtferoMlipieoooaaoktf 
boM 4- r ofw io of tho pteoOT at the oommamciwiMnt of the gHM- 
Tariotknsia powwr daring the piogw of the gMno—Torio—oM—pki 
^Modifying element^-MothoaMakol duflnttinmi of the idotm and 
powenof the pfeoeSi 

Wx ooite agree with the suggestion of a recent writer 
that tne best method of leanung the names of the pieces^ 
with their moves, and the manner of placing them at the 
b^;inning of the game, is to take an honr^s lesson from a 
Mmd. Supposing this to have been done, and the student 
to be engaged in actual play, he will socm perceive that the 
various pieces have diflfaent d cgima of power; that a rook 
is of more value than a bishop or a knigtit, and that a pawn 
is of fiir less value than a minor piece. He will find the 
queen to be a match for several piepes> and may be willing 
to part with a rook, a bishop and a knight, in order to 
capture his antagonists queen« The different values of the 
pieces and pawns are soon i^predated by the player, and he 
endeavours to regulate his exchanges accordingly ; neverthe- 
lesG^ few persons have attended to the circumstances which 
decide these values, and although they are numerically 
expressed in most elementaiy works, yet the computations 
which have led to them are always omitted. 

If a general had two bodies of troops dmilar in most 
respects, but one of which, from any cause whatever, could 
occupy only a particular part of any hostile district; while 
the other was capable of occupying different posts at 
distant points by a series of rapid movemoits; the first 
body, would, eenenJlylspeaking, be fiur less valuable than 
the second. Now something analogous to this occurs at 
dftess; those pieces which are capable of taking the matest 
range over the board, and of making the most rapid move- 
mentfi^ are the most valuable. For the hiUs and valleys 
of a ccmtested cotmtry, we have nothing but the black and 
white squares o£ the chess-board: therefore the test of 
strength which we are now considering is this,»how many 
squares of the chess-board can each piece qr pawn command 
at one time? 

In the first place, let us su^ose the board to be cfeaied 
of ita pieces and pawns, and one of eadi to be placed on it 
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in sQccession. Choose a central square, sucli as the king^ 
4th, and ascertain how many squares a pawn or a piece can 
command from that position. A pawn placed on that 
square commands two others, being those to which it would 
move if it made a capture. The knight could move to anv 
<^ 8 squares ; the bisnop to any one of 13 squares ; the rook 
to 14; the queen to 27; and the king to 8.— We refrain 
from demonstralii^ these numbers, because the reader can 
easily satisfy himself on this point, by placing the pieces 
successively on the king's 4th square, all the other squares 
being unoccupied. So &r, then, as this mode of comparison 
is concerned, the power of the pieces to move to other 
squares is — 

- Pawn ... a» 2 

Knight ... ^ 8 

Bishop ... IB 13 

Rook ... » 14 

Queen ... a- 27 

King ... = 8 

But w'e have now to inquire whether thb proportion 
exists for all the squares equally. A yery little experience 
will show that it does not: every piece is dmiimshed m value 
as it approaches the ed^es of the board ; but this diminution 
is not the same for all. Let us select the king's rook's 
square, and notice the change in the powers of the pieces. 
Testing them one by one, we shall fina that the number of 
squares to which each can move is — 



Pawn . 


.. = 1 


Knight . 


.. = 2 


Bishop . 


.. « 7 


Rook . 


.. = 14 


Queen . 


.. = 21 


King . 


. = 3 



Here it will be seen, that while the rook has not changed 
in value, the others have done so considerably, but in 
different ratios. If we select any otiier square intermediate 
between the centre and the comer, we shall find the 
numbers to be higher than the one, and lower than th« 
other of our two lists. The knight, for instance, commands 
2, 3, 4^ 6, or 8 squares, aocoimng to his situation; the 
bishop commands 7, 9, 11, 13 squares; and so on. The 
correct way, therefore, of comparing the powers of the pieces 
in moving over the open boara is to suppose a piece to be 
placed on every one of the sixty-four squares in succession 
-^to add up the respective powers in all these podtions» 
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[ to divide the result by 64. This ia a process amdo- 
goos to that employed in eyery department of science for 
the obtaining of an average or mean^ whereby small errorSy 
Tariatioos, and discrepancies, become absorbed, or expunged, 
by matoal correction in the general result; and it is per- 
fectly applicable in the present case. This being done, it 
is found that the moerage power of each piece to move over 
the open board is nearly as follows: — 

Pawn ... = IJ 
Knight ... = 51 
Bishop ... =r 8| 
Rook ... =r 14 
Queen ... = 22| 
Kmg ... = 6| 

Here the bishop is said io be =8|, which means that in 
ocmsequence of his sometimes commanding as many as 13 
squares, and at other times as few as 7, the ayerage of the 
wnole is 8f ; and so of the others— the rook heing of 
ccmstant value in any position oh the open board. 

We have now somethii^ like a test of the respective 
powers of the pieces^ by which we b^in to see the advanta^ 
of making exchanges of one for another. But stiU this is 
nothing more than a ground-work on which to found subse- 
quent calculations, for which we have proceeded on a sup- 
position which never occurs in practice,— viz., an open or 
cleared board. The intermixture of pieces amon^ each 
other over the field of contest, g^ves nse to variations so 
otnnplicated and so remarkable that it has required great 
analytical research from distinguished men to trace them to 
tiieir sources. We strongly doubt whether this has yet 
been done correctly; but still an approximation to correct- 
ness has been made, and we will bnefly notice the manner 
in which the inquiry has been conducted. 

We have hitherto considered the board to be cleared, and 
have ascertained the relative values of the pieces on that 
8iq»position. Let us now suppose the pieces and pawns to 
be arran^ for the oommencemrait of a game, and view 
their positions before the game begins. Here we are struck 
with the remarkable foct that the pieces are almost power- 
less; it is true they act as defenders of the pawns which 
front them; but as to tiie power of moving, none of them 
possesses it except the knight. The king, the queen, the 
bishop, and the rook cannot move a step on account of the 
obstruction of the pawns, and the knight owes Ms power 
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of moving to his singalar privilege of leaping over other 
pieces or pawns. So far, then, as the power of moving is 
concerned, a pawn is actually more powerful than even a 
queen at the commencement of the game. 

Now in actual plav, the relative powers of movins; are 
alwa^t intermediate between the two extremes whicn we 
have mentioned; from the time of the first move being 
made, the constrained limits of the pieces beein to be broken, 
and their natural powers to be developed ; but on tiie othev 
hand, these powers never attain the rank given to them by 
our first supposition, for the two kings— even if nothing 
else— are always on the board. The power of moving from 
square to s<|iiare varies as the game proceeds, but not with 
equal rapidity: for instance; — m^ knight is powerful from 
the very begmning of the game, because whatever be near 
him he can leap over the intervening piece; while the rook 
is seldom of much use till several of the pieces and pawns 
are off the board* The rook increases ms value by the 
ihirming of the combatants more rapidly than any other 
piece, and therefore the ratio of his vame is oontinu^y 
mcreasing. 

It thus appears that the degree of openness of the board 
changes the proportionate value of the pieces, and it is 
difficult to fix a point where the power may be deemed an 
average between the highest and lowest. It is assumed, 
however, that we may suppose each party to have lost three 
pieces and four pawns, leaving four pieces and four pawns 
to defend the king. This is a fraction more than half the 
origmal forces, and may therefore be taken as an average or 
medium between the powers possessed by the respective 
pieces when the board is quite open, and when all the pieces 
are arran^d for the commencement of a game. 

If, durmg the progress of a game, when about half the 
pieces and pawns nave been removed hy mutual exchanffeSy 
one of the players estimate the various powers of Ms 
r^naining pieces, he may sometimes observe that a whole 
rank, or file of squares is blocked up by the intervention 
of one single piece or pawn, and moreover, that the inter- 
vening piece or pawn may be of his own party. In such a 
case his own troops actually stand in each other's wa^; and 
the less skilful the player, the more likely is this self- 
imposed^ blockade to occur. It may, and sometimes does 
happen in practice, that every square to which the knight's 
peculiar leap allows him to move, is occupied by one of his 
own forces; and the queen, after making a capture, is fi«- 
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qiienUy found to be so hemmed in by inferior pieces and 
pswna,— some of her own party, and others belonging to 
the antagonist, but well supported— that she becomes almost 
iBelea& If a piece be blocked ap by one of the same party, 
the morii^ power in that direction is temporarily subtended, 
until the ol^ructing piece is removed ; and if the obstroct- 
ing piece be of the opposite party, but of inferior value, and 
m^pportedy to capture that piece would be a loss, so that a 
passage in that direction may be deemed practically blocked 
up. From all this it will be seen, that the comparative 
Talues of the pieces, at and about the middle of the game, 
are greatly modified by the liability of cbtirtieiumy arising 
from the mtervention of a piece beloogmg to the same party, 
or of a supported inferior piece of the <^po6ite narty* 

Another variation of value arises from the following cir- 
cumstance: — Suppose a bishop to be at one end of a diago- 
nal line of squares cleared of pieces: a queen or rook could 
not be placed on any square of that diagonal without being 
enprite; a circumstance which, from their superior value, 
would be avoided, whether they were supported or not. 
Also a bishop, knight, or pawn could not be placed on that 
diagonal, without oqituie, unless supported. A rimilar 
power is poss^sed by the other pieces, and may be thus 
expressed : — ^if a piece command a certain range of squares, 
the opposite party cannot place on any square of that range 
a superior piece, or an unsupported equal or inferior pieee, 
without immediate loss. It will be observed, that this is 
not the power of moving along a line of squares, but of 
preventing the antagonist from occupying any square of 
that line without loss. Supposing the IxMrd to he about 
half-cleared of men, the power of the relative pieces in thus 
preventing the opponent from occupying any square in a 
particular line, hi^ been calculated to be 

Pawn ... «= 2 
Knight... = 5i 
Bishop ... = 74 
Rook ... = 104 
Queen ... = 17 

But if we now omit all hostile proceedings, and consider 
simply how many squares a piece may command, without 
takmg any opposing piece, we arrive at different results, 
principally because the pawn moves straight forward when 
merely making a move, but dia^nally when capturing. 
The proportionate number of optional squares within the 
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reach of the piece at oiie moye, — supposing the board, as 
before, to be about half-cleared of combatants,— has been 
calculated at— 

Pawn ... s= 1 

Elnight ... SB 5 

Bishop ... =s 7 

Rook ... = 10 

Queen ... = 164 

Suppose we wiidi to attack a particular piece with one of 
our own. If ours happen to be a pawn, we can do so by 
moving it to one square only ; but if it be a bishop, the 
diagonals may be so £Eur clear as to allow of our doing it in 
either of tlie directions. Place the l)lack king on his own 
square, and the antagonist white bishop on its queen's 
bishop's 2nd. : the bisnop can give check at two different 
squares. With the king in the same position, and the 
antagonist rook on its own square: the rook can check at 
two diflFerent squares. With the black king in the same 
position, place the white queen on her bishop s second : she 
can check at six different squares. Place the white knight 
on his king's fourth : he can check the king on two squares. 
In all these cases, we suppose the attacking piece to be free 
from any obstruction, eitner from an ally or an antagonist. 
From tms enumeration of powers it is seen, that when a 
particular piece is to be employed to make an attack on a 
particular antagonist piece, it may often be done on more 
than one square. But as the interrention of other pieces 
would in some degree prevent this from being done, and as 
the presence of omer pieces blocks out some more than 
others, according to their different modes of movement, w<^ 
have henee a new scale of powers. The comparative power 
of the different pieces, in choosing what point to select aB a 
position of attack, has been estimated at 

Pawn ... «= 2 

Knight ... = 6 

Bishop ... = 6i 

Rook ... = 11 

Queen ... = 24 

Let us assume that a piece is actually attacked. In order 
to save it, one of three things must be done:— 1st., to ci^ 
ture the attacking piece: 2nd., to interpose another piece: 
3rd., to remove. Now different pieces have these several 
powers in different degrees; and to compare them it will be 
ttohvenient to suppose thai the attacking piece cannot be 
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captured without loss : tbeie will then remain two modes 
of ideadng the piece. If the attack be made by a pawn,' 
nothing can be mterpoeed, since the belligerent pieces are 
dose together: the assailed party has, therefore, nothing to 
do but to remoye to a more distant 8<|nare. If the attack- 
ing piece be a knight, no interposition will ward off the 
aJ&ck; on aooonnt of the pecnliar priyil^ of this piece 
in leaping over other pieces. If a bishop attack a rook, 
interpostion will not save it, becaose the bbhop may take 
th^ interposed piece, without being re-cantnred by the ro<^ ; 
this arises from the drcnmstanoe that tne rook has not the' 
diqaonal power of the bishop: removal ia the only way of 
saving the rook. For a somewhat similar reason, if a rook 
attack a bishop, no interposition will save it, because the 
bishop and the rook move in difierent ways:— interposition 
is, therefore, of no avail In all these examples it is assumed 
that the attacked and the interposed pieces, are not sup^ 
ported or defended by others. From a minute calculation 
of the various kinds and d^^rees of this power, it b found 
thai the didodgimg faemUy^ or the power of an assailant to 
compel the removal of an assailed piece, is greater ia the 
pawn and the knight than in the other pieces in com])arison 
with their geneiaUy inferior power, bemg in the ratio of — 



Pawn . 


. = 08 


Knight . 


. = 2-8 


Bbhop . 


. = 10 


Rook 


.. = 2-9 


Queen . 


.=4-7 



From the circumstance of a pawn being capable of pro- 
motion to the rank of a piece, its value is greater than it 
would be if that privilege were denied ; and as it alone b 
capable of thb sudden increase of power, the ratio of its 
value vdien compared with the pieces, is higher. The pawn 
has likewise an increase of comparative power resulting 
from its use as a support for a superior piece. If a piece 
made an attack on another of inferior value, a pawn may be 
as effMtoal a support for the latter as a superior piece would 
be: this circumstance also increases the ratio of the pa%vn'8 
power. On the oontraiy, if two pawns become, by capture 
or exdumge, placed one behind the other, or ^doubled,'' 
the power of the hindmost one b much decreased, particu- 
lady if on the rook's file; so much, indeed, that the two 
together are deemed not to be worth more than one pawn 
aim a quarter under usual circumstances. Another circum- 
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stance which modifies the power of a pawn is the contigoit^ 
or not of another pawn on the adjoining file; if a pawn is 
isolated, that is, if neither of the adjacent files is occupied 
hy a pawn, the pawn's value is below the average hitherto 
expressed; but if it be supported bv pawns on both the 
contiguous files, its value is greatly enhanced. These details 
show how much the value of a pawn depends on portion. 

Lastly, there is a difference of power in different pieces 
in giving checkmate to the adverse king. When the king 
has no pieces or pawns left for his defence, the attackii^ 
pieces snow degrees of power yery different from those 
which they possess in the usual course of the mane. A 
rook is of almost infinite value compared with a bishop or 
a knight; for while the former, acting in conjunction with 
the kmg, may give checkmate, and must do so if proper 
care be taken, a knight or a bishop cannot. Under such 
circumstances a rook is nearly as valuable as the queen, for 
the latter has now a surplus amount of power which cannot 
be brought into use ; and checkmate is given nearly in the 
same way by the rook as by the queen, only rather more 
slowly. 

The reader will now be in a condition to understand, 
from this brief and necessarily imperfect sketch, how many 
circumstances must be taken into account before we can 
correctl^r estimate the relative value and power of the com- 
batants in the chess battle-field. In order to elicit some- 
thing like a practical rule which may be valuable in play, 
all the several lists which we have given, and a few more 
besides, are added together, and the total balance of each 
power compared with that of the others. The values of any 
particular piece, in movii^ over the open bocuxl — in moving 
over a board about half cleared by play— in keeping off an 
antagonist from a particular set of squares— in making an 
attack on two or more different squares — in dislodghu^ an 
antagonist from a particular square — in giving mate without 
the aid of other pieces, &c., — are added together: this b 
' done for each piece; and finally the whole are reduced to 
smaller numbers by making a pawn ^ 1. The final relative 
values then are as follows: — 



Pawn . 


.. = 1-00 


Knight . 


. = 3-05 


Bishop . 


. = 3-50 


Rook . 


.. = 5-48 


Queen . 


..=9-94 
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Asy firom the nature of the game, the king is mTalaable, 
anee he is never exchanged or captured, he is excluded 
fron the computation* It will be seen from this list, that a 
kn^t is worth about three pawns; and that a rook is 
worth a bishop and two pawns, or five pawns and a half. 
There appears to be nearly half a pawn difference of value 
between the knight and the bishop ; but the most experi- 
oioed players are g^ierally willing in an indifferent piut of 
the game, to exchange. <me for the other, thereby implying 
thai the two are valued eaually. This would i^pear to 
show that the computed values are not quite correct; but 
the disorepancy has been explained in a remarkable manner. 
Suppoee a bishop and a knight to be on the board, but not 
immediately attacking each other. Take the average state 
of the hoard, and the bishop could attack the knight within a 
smaUernumber of moves than the knight could attack the 
bishop, arising principally from the knight being unable to 
act at a distwoce. Tnis smaller number of moves is often 
mflBkaent to give ** the move," the advantage of which in an 
avenge state of the game is reckoned to be equal to half a 
pawn : this value, added to that of the knight, would account 
for the superior value of the bishop. 

The result arrived at in this manner is found to be 
sufficiently near to that which experience points out to the 
^jrer, to merit attention; still the mode in which it is 
arrived at is too uncertain and conjectural to give it a 
scientific duumcter. The time has not yet arrived for 
allying the rigour of mathematics to the game of chess, so 
as to demonstrate the excellence of one move over others, in 
the precise ratio of the powers possessed by the pieces. The 
great dependence of the play^s success on position^ inde- 
pendent of the fumber of his pieces, and the striking effect 
which the single move will often produce, have hitherto 
prevented any attempt to include the whole game in a 
mtem of mathematical laws. Until this can be done, we 
^mbt whether chess ought to be termed a ^science;" 
since we are accustomed to &pply ibis tenn to those subjects 
<mly which foil tmder the umuence of general laws or 
prin^les which are universally admitted. 

The following mathematical defodtions of the moves and 
powers of the chess-pieces is given in the Second Volume of 
the Cakeu-P User's ChrcmeU. 

The moves and attacking powers of the several pieces are 
detennined by line, direction, and limit. 

The lines of movement and attack on the chess-board 
are three-fold, viz. — 

CHESS. K 
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1. The iddes of squares. < 

2. The diagonals of squares. 

3. The diagonals of parallelograiiis of six squares^ 

f . e. 3 by 2. 
The directions of moyement and attack are fourfold, — 
forward, backward, lateral, and diagonal. 
The limits of morement and attack are threefold. 

1. When ccmfined to adjacent squares. 

2. Extending over the wlnde board. 

3. Confined to the opposite squares of parellelo- 

grams^ 3 by 2. 

The lines of moyement and attack are coincidmit for all 
the pieces except the pawns, whose line of motion is one 
square forward along tne side, and their line of attack, one 
square forward diagonally. 

The king's line of motion and attack is one square in 
eyery direction, forward and backward, lateral and oiagonaL 

Tne queen's line of motion and attack are along Ibom the 
sides, and the diagonals of squares, in eyery diieeti<m, to 
the extremity of me board; thus combining those of the 
rook and bishop. 

The rook's Ime of motion and attack b aloiu^ the sides of 
squares, in eyery direction, to the extremity of the board. 

The bishop's line of motion and attack is along the dia^ 
nals of squares, in eyery direction, to the extremity of Uie 
board. 

The knight's line of motion and attack ia akmg the diago- 
nals of pamlelograms, 3 by 2, in eyery direction to toa 
opposite square. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHESS WITHOUT THE BOARD. 

Bnty example ot bUndfidd pleytng— Bmeam-Roy Lopes— Other ezunplee 
^Modon blindfold playen— Diflteoltieeof this mode of pUy-I>iiections 
for aoqniiiDg the art— Blindftdd game by De U Bourdoniuie. 

The severe mental exercise necessaiy for condocting a game 
of chess, without the help of hoard or men, was practised 
at a Tery early period in the history of the game. So far 
back as 970 years after Christ, an individual named Joseph 
Tchelehi is said to have acquired a facility at playing chess, 
blindfold ; nor was this at all an unusual case in the East. 
The chess-board and men were, however, handled by these 
persons, and the difficulty of conducting the game was 
thereby greatly lessened. 

Far more difficult was the task, and far higher rose the 
£une of the celebrated personage who appeared in 1266, and 
astonidied the people of Italy by hb performances. The 
name of this man was Buzecca, a Suncen, who visited 
Florence at the period above mentioned, and gave plav at 
the same time to three of the best artists in chess which 
Italy could produce. These games were played in the pre- 
sence of numerous peisons of distinction ; two of the games 
were conducted by Buzecca without seeing the board, while 
the third was going on between himself and an antagonist in 
the ordinaiy manner. Great was the astonishment and 
admiration of those who witnessed this trial of skill to find 
the Saracen winning two games and drawing the third. The 
opponents of Buzecca being on this occasion chosen men, 
and of a country which hi^ become renowned for skilful 
chess-players^ there is the more reason to admire the talent 
by wmch he was able to defeat them, and to remark on the 
n^ state of cultivation which the science of chess must 
have arrived at in the East 

Several persons are mentioned as excellent blindfold 
players, at tne close of the sixteenth and commencement of 
the seventeooth century, especiidly the celebrated Ruy Lopez, 
chess-professor at the Spanish court, who wrote an elaborate 
treatise on chess, but with unusual modesty omitted to 
mention his own attainments as a blindfold player. Man- 
gioHni of Florence, Zerone, Medrano, Leonardo da Cutri 
sumamed II Puttino, and Paolo Boi, are some of the distin- 
guidied names of this period in that branch of chess-play- 
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ing now under consideration. The last-mentioned indivi- 
dnal was in tiie habit of playing three games at oace with- 
out seeing any one of the l>oaids, and without intermitting 
his usual strain of lively conversation. He was contempo- 
rary with Ruy Lopez, who was decidedly his inferior, and 
with Leonardo of Cutri, who was hy many persons deemed 
his equal. The life of Paolo is sketched by two historians 
Carrera and Salvio, and contains many interesting particu- 
lars, which we have given in our notice of celebrated chess- 
players. Paolo was tiie conqueror of every chess-player d 
his day, except Leonardo da CutrL The contest hetwe^i 
Leonardo and Paolo was very severe. Thev played a match 
which lasted three whole days. During the fii^ two days 
th^ were exactly equal, hut on the tmrd Paolo, who waB 
suffering in health at the time, lost ground, and was finally 
defeated. The two heroes never encountered each other 
again. Respecting the style of ^lay of these two men we 
read that Paolo was rapid in his moves, while Leonardo was 
extremely slow and cautious. 

Girolano Saccheri, a priest of the order of Jesuits^ Is 
spoken of by Keysler, tne historian of Turin, as a man of 
extraordinary chess attainments. He lived at the early part 
of the last century, and was of so precocious an intellect, 
that, before he was ten years old, he could solve the most 
difficult problems in arithmetic and algebra, and was after- 
wards constituted public lecturer on mathematics at Pavia. 
He could play three games, or, according to some writers^ 
even four, at the same time, with perfect clearness and 
accuracy, without seeing any one of tne boards. 

The practice of playmg chess blindfold, had for so many 
years fiillen into disuse that the astonishing performances of 
Philidor were regarded as a feat of intellect altogether new 
and peculiar to that great player. But the fiiculty of playing 
chess without seeing the board is not the invariable, nor even 
general accompaniment of excellence in the game. Many 
first-rate players have been unable to attain i^ whUe some 
who have accepted odds of these, have found little difficulty 
in carrying out a game to its termination hlindfold. Those 
who study chess chiefly firom books, find less difficulty in 
playing without the board than those who have acquired 
their knowledge chiefly from practice. There have been 
very eminent men who never looked in a chess-hook until 
their own high standing was already taken—of such were 
La Bourdonnais, Deschapelles, St. Amant, Boncourt, — again 
there were others who were essentially book -players, and 
likewise excelled. Mr, McDonnell studied much from 
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books. In the blindfold games played by him, his moves 
were made more quickly than when he saw the pieces. ** He 
expressed some feeling of annoyance if the bystanders spoke 
in whispers^ but had no objection to conyeisation being 
carried on around him in a natural tone of yoice.'* 

But since the time of Philidor no one has excelled so 
highly in the art of blindfold playing as the late M. de la 
BoUrdonnais. With yery little practice he was able to play 
one game at a time, within a pawn of his strength, as he 
TOoyed by playing publicly with MM. Boncourt, Jouy, 
Bonfil, and others. He afterwards played two games at 
once, and was preparing to play three blindfold games at once 
when an alarming rvSb. of blood to the head was the result 
of this seyere, and we may add useless, mental exertion. 
A long illness was the consequence, and M. de la Bourdon- 
nais was compelled to relinquish all further attempts at 
playing without seeing the board. 

^ The difficulties attendant on acquiring skill in chess can 
scarcely be exagg;erated eyen when playing in the usual 
manner with unmnited time at command to expend in sur- 
yeying the forces on the field before us. In now yast a 
degree must these difficulties be multiplied when the mecha- 
nical objects of the chess-men and chess-board are abstracted, 
and no longer exist saye in the powers of the mind; when 
the windows of the brain are closed down, and the fstculties 
of flight are hermetically sealed ; when a bare idea alone 
remams, and all abroad is darkest night; when all that is 
left of Uie chess-board and men is ueir yague and timid 
shadow, wandering, spectre-like, across the mentfd chamber 
like objects on a camera obscura ; when memory and the 
perceptiye faculties of the brain must be taxed unaided to 
name the position of eyery piece, pawn, and square of the 
chequer! And when these effi>rts of the reasoning and 
thitiiriTig powers require to be uninterruptedly prolonged 
and sustained, during a period* of possibly seyend consecu- 
tiye hours, without the slightest relief, break, pause, rest, 
or relaxation; then, I say, the art of placing chess with- 
out seeing the board, becomes, &irly considered, an extra- 
ordinary effi>rt of the mind ; and one which must be allowed 
to be, in the eyes of the metaphysician, equally curious 
as Interesting." 

These remarks by Mr. Geoige Walker apply, of course, 
to first-rate players who conduct the game bfindfold within 
a pawn of their strength, and in this way play two or eyen 
tnree games at the same time. But to play one game badly 
without seeing the board is comparatiyely easy, and may 
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be done by many a second or third-rate player wbo is 
willing to bestow a little time on the exercise. 

Mr. Walker gives some very sensible directions for the 
guidance of those chess-players who are desirous of playing 
without seeing the board. Referring such as are interested 
in the subject to his article in Frazer's Magazine^ VoL 
XXI., p. 302, we pass on to notice the '* Art of Playing 
without seeing the Board," by Carrera, whose remarks are 
not so well known nor so accessible as Mr. Walker's. 

^^ Those who are desirous of learning the art of plaving 
without seeing the board, must have in their mind all the 
squares of the chess-board, and all the pieces that are or were 
on them. It is not sufficient, as some think, to know that 
such a square belongs to such a piece, or has such a number, 
because much more than this must be learned. In the first 
place, the player may take as a certdn rule, that on the per-^ 
pendicular lines all the odd numbers are of the same colour; 
for example, if the first square of a line be white, then the 
third, fifth, and seventh squares will be also white ; if the 
firjst be black, the third, fifth, and seventh will be black. 
It is different with the oblique lines, which are either all 
white or all black; for example, the oblique line which begins 
at the white king's rook's square is entirely white, and that 
beginnins; at tl^e white queen's rook's square, entirely black; 
and as all the straight hues have neither more nor less than 
eight squares, it is not necessary to sa^ anything more re- 
specting them ; but it is very different with the obuque lines; 
onl^ two of these contain eight squares, namely, those 
which begin at the rook's squares, one of which is white, 
and the ower black ; those lines which begin at the knight's 
squares having only seven squares, one line is black, the 
other white ; moreover fix)m the knight's white square on 
the left hand is another line containmg only two squares, 
and from the king's black square on the right hand, is also 
a line containing only two squares, but it would be tedious 
to mention all the squares oi the oblique lines; suffice it to 
say, that all the squares, whether black or white, on the 
right hand or on the left, should be remembered by the 
student. This is the more required, because it is not only- 
necessary to know the squares from the beginning, but also 
&om the middle and end of the lines: ror example, the 
third square of the white queen is white, which branches 
into an oblique line of four squares forwards on the king's 
side, and backwards on the same line two squares on me 
queen's side; forwards to the left is another line of three 
squares, and backwards on the king's side two squares; 
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it k also neoeasaiy to know which of these sgnares Is the 
king's fourth, Adversary's bishop's fourth^ king's third, 
rod^s second, &c. 

^ With regard to the pieces and pawns, it is necessary to 
liATe well fixed in the mind their position when on their 
own squares, in order to know what squares they attack: 
for example, it is not sufficient to know the situation of the 
king's pawn at its own square ; you must also know that it 
attadks the queen's third, and kind's bishop's third square ; 
the same with the pieces; the white kin^s knight on its 
own square attacks the kingfs second, bisnop's and rook's 
third square: it is much more difficult, when the pieces 
have quitted their own squares to know what squares 
they attack, so that the essence of playing without seeing 
the board consists in the knowledge of the relative position 
of the squares, and of erne's own and one's adversaiy's 
pieces, so that the player may not mistake, when he checks 
the adversary, if he 4saji give him check mate, or if he 
can interpose any piece or pawn, &c^ &c.; all which requires, 
too, a perfect Imowledge of the pieces exchanged and taken, 
for without it one cannot possibly play without seeing 
the hoard. 

** Of the pieces, the knight is considered the most difficult 
to remember, on account of the peculiarity of its move, and 
therefore I shall make a few remarks on it; from the square 
<m which the knight is, counting two squares forward, 
backwards or sideways, &e knight attacks the square ad- 
joining the third sauare to the right and left; the smallest 
number of squares that the knight can attack is when it is 
on <me of the rooks' squares, as it attacks only two squares, 
if it be on its own square it attacks three squares; four 
squares, if it be placed on the bishop's, king's, queen's, 
uiighfs second, or rook's third or fourth square; if it be 
placed on the king's third or fourth, queen's third or fourth ; 
or bishop's third or fourth, it attacks eight squares; if it 
be placed on the remaining squares it attacks only six 
squares. 

^ The pawns are more easy to keep in mind, because they 
never attack more than two squares, and the rook's pawns 
only one ; after the pawns^ the piece the easiest to remember 
is the king, then tne ro(^ then the bishop (because it is 
eaner to remember the perpendicular than the oblique line), 
then the cjueen. Besides to play well without seeing the 
board, it is necessary to play often, which is not a little 
&tiguing ; no one can play so well from memory as if he 
saw the board: this is allowed by a11 who profess to play 
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without seeing the hoard. I grant that some sncceed 
hetter than others, hut none so well as if they saw the 
pieces. It is not necessary to he very skilM in order to 
plajr without seeing the hoard, for common players succeed 
in it ; allowing the difference in play hetween seeing and not 
seeing the pieces."— Lewis's Translation ofCarrtra. 



Grame played hy M. De la Bourdonnais^ without seeing 
the hoard, against M. Boncourt. 

{White). M. DB LA B. 

1 K. p. two. 

2 K Kt. to B. third. 
8 E. B. to Q. B. fourth. 
4 Q. P. one. 



5 Q. Kt to B. Uiird. 

6 Castles. 

7 Q. to K. second. 

8 K. B. to Q. Kt third. 

9 Q. Kt to Q. square. 

10 P. takes P. 

11 K. B. to Q. B. iborth. 

12 Q. takes B. 

13 P. takes P. 

14 Q. to K. second. 

15 K. Kt to Q. fourth. 

16 Q. Kt to K. third. 

17 Kt. takes Kt. 

18 Kt to K. B. fifth. 

19 Q. B. to K. third. 

20 Kt to Q. fourth. 

21 K. B. P. two. 

22 K. R. P. one. 

23 Q. R. to Q. 

24 K. B. P. one. 

25 Q. B. P. two. 

26 P. takes P. 

27 Q. B. P. one. 

28 B. takes B. 

29 R. takes R. 

80 B. takes Kt. 

81 P. takes P. 
32 Q. P. one. 

83 Q. P. one. 

84 Q. to Q. B. fourth, cheeking. 

85 R. to Q. fifth. 

86 K. to R. second. 

87 Q. to Q. B. fifth. 

88 Q. takes K. P. 

89 R. to K. fifth. 
40 K. Kt P. one. 



{BlaeJc). M. BONCOUBT. 

1 K. P. two. 

2 Q. P. one. 
8 K. B. P. two. 

4 Q. B. P. one. 

5 K. B. to K. second. 

6 K. Kt to B. thurd. 

7 Q. Kt. P. two. 

8 Q. Kt. P. one. 

9 K. B. P. ta](es P. 

10 Q.B.toR. third. 

11 B takes B. 

12 Q. P. one. 

13 P. takes P. 

14 K. P. one. 

15 Q. to her second. 

16 Q. Kt to B. third. 

17 Q. takes Kt 

18 K. B. home. 

19 Q. to her second. 

20 K. B. to Q. third. 

21 Castles K. R. 

22 K. R. P. two. 

23 K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

24 Q. R. to K. square. 

25 P. takes P. enpa$iant, 

26 Q. R. to K. fourth. 

27 B. takes Kt. 

28 R. takes P. 

29 Q. takes R. 

80 Q. takes B. 

81 Q. to K. fbarih. 

82 K. P. one. 

33 R. to Q. 

34 R. to R. second. 

85 Q. to Q. R. eighth, checking. 

86 K. Kt. P. one. 

87 Q. to K. B. third. 

88 R. to K. B. 

39 Q. to Q. third. 

40 R. to K. B. second. 



DRAWN GAME. 
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PART II. 



EASY LESSONS IN CHESS. 



07 Plajing at Chess we may laurn, 

Firtf. Foreaight, which looks a UtUe into fntnrity, and considers the con- 
sequence thmt may attend an action: for it is continaally occorring to the 
player, ** If I move this piece, what will he the advantage or disadrantsge 
of my new sitoation? What use can my adrersaiy make of it, to annoy 
me? What other mores can I make to si^port it, and to defend mysdf 
from his attacks ?** 

Second. Circamspection, whidi smnreys the idiole CliesB4M)ard, or scene 
of acCkm: the relation of the sereral pieces, and their situations; the 
dangers they are repeatedly exposed to; the several possiMlities of their 
aiding each other; the probahUities that the adverssry may make this or 
that move, and attack this or that irfece; and what difRBrent means can he 
need to avoid his stroke, <» torn its conseqnenoes sgainst him. 

ThinU Cantion, not to make onr moves too hastily. This habit is best 
a c quire d by observing strictly the laws of the game; such as, if yon tonch 
apiece, yon most move it somewhere; if yon set it down, yoa most let it 



And Lastly, we leam 1^ Chess the haUt of not being d is c oun ted by 
present bad ^»pearances in the state of onr afEsirs; the habit of hoping for 
a fimnnable chance, and that of persevering in the searoh of resources. 
The game is so full of events, there is such a variety of turns in it, the 
fortune of it is so sudden to vidssitudes, and one so fkequently, after con- 
templation, discovers the means of extrteating one'k-eelf from a supposed 
insurmountable difficult, that one is enconrsged to continue the contest to 
flie last, in hopes of victory from our skill; or, at lesst, frma the negUgenoe' 
of our adversary. And whoevor considers, what in Chess he often sees in- 
stances of, that success is vfiX to produce presumption and its consequent 
inattention, hf iriiich more is afterwards lost than was gained by the pre- 
ceding advantage, while misfiMrtunes produce mwe care and attention, by 
uUdi the loss may be recovered, will leam not to b^ too mudi dlsoour&ged 
by any present successes of his adversary, nor to deqiair of final good-fortune, 
upon every little check he receives in the pnisuit of it-^FaaHKUir, Monit 
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Ths greater number of chess players to be met with in 
private society seem to know little or nothii^ of the wide 
extent and yariety of this game. For want of a little study, 
they hare but ofM method of opening their play, and they 
consider the first eight or ten moves as a sort of routine or 
necessary preliminary to the game, and as such to require 
little or no care. But the reverse of this is the case :— the 
ORDER Chess comprises many genbra ; to each genus belong 
numerous spbcibs; and the first few moves determine the 
genus and species of the game. Even among experienced 
players the &te of many a game depMBuds upon the correct- 
ness of the opening moves. The science (» chess, as well 
as any other science, requires a knowledge of all its classifi- 
cations, and the peculiarities of each, not only as essential 
to good play, but also as conducive to that wonderful variety 
for which diess is so remarkable* Without this knowledge 
the fame soon becomes insipid, because the players soon 
acquire a mutual understandiog of each other's opening 
moves, and consequently every game is but a tame repetition 
of those which they had played before. It is for such plAyers 
that our Ecuy Lesions in Chest will be valuable. Ijiey 
will form a chess alphabet, equally adapted to those who 
have not yet learned to read on the chequered page, as well 
as to those who know their chess letters, and a few of their 
combinations. Many persons who have attained among 
their friends a reputation for skill at chess, may think our 
easy lessons beneath their notice; but if they have not 
already acquired from books, or from the instructions of a 
good player, or firom experience at play, the various methods 
of opening and conducting their game, they will find many 
things new and valuable to them, after we have gf ven llie 
first few preliminary lessons intended for the beginner only. 
As we advance further we hope to famish many hints and 
illustrations calculated to assist the progress of chess students 
in general. 

Our instruction will be rendered most fiuniliar by address- 
ing the reader in the second person, and b^ supposing him 
always to play with the wkUe pieces; advising him never- 
* theless to accustom himself to the use of either colour; for 
which purpose he will do well to play over our lessons with 
the white and black pieces alternately. 
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LESSON I. 



The names of the pieces— How to set up the men— Names of the squares on 
the Chess-hoard— Exercises. 



The game of chess is played by two persons upon a 
chequered board of sixty-four squares. Each player is fur- 
nished with eight pieces, namely, King, Queen, two Rooks, 
two Knights, and two Bishops; and eight Pawns. The 
pieces and pawns of the two players are distinguished by 
being of opposite colours, and will be represented in the 
course of these lessons as follows: — 

WHITE. BLA.CK. 

^i^ for King. 



Q.. or ^W^ y^M for Queen. 

M for Book or Castle. 

B. or /^ flW for Bishop. 

g^ for Knight. 

^* ^' ^ A^ ^^' Pawn. 

The kin^ and queen are supported each by three officers 
and four s(udiers ; but before you inquire into the powers 
of the various members of this little army you must 
become acquainted with the field of battle, and learn how 
to marshal your forces in proper order. The chess-board 
must be so placed, that each player's right-hand comer 
square may be white. The only reason for this is, to estab- 
lish a universal rule whereby to set up the pieces. Indeed, 
it is not necessary that one half of the squares of the chess 
board be of a different colour to the other half; but that 
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the arrangement greatly fiMulitates the plaj. Remember 
that the rows of squares running upwaras are called ihU»^ 
whUe ^ose i^m left to ri^ht are termed ranks; the obUque 
rows of squares, either white or black, are called diagcnaU. 
We will now set up the men in the proper order for com- 
mencing the game. Your right-hand comer 8<|uare is 
white, place a rook on it, and remember that this piece 
being on the king's side is called the king's rook, and the 
square on which it stands the king's roolrs square. Next 
to this place a knight, then a bishop, and on the fourth 
square from the right the king must be placed. You tiius 
see that the king's (^cers stand on his right on their res- 
pectire squares; the king's knight on the king's knight's 
square, and the king's bishop on the king's bishop's square. 
Chi the square next to the king place the queen, and observe 
that she will occupy a white square, while the queen of 
your antagonist wm stand on a black square. Beginners 
are frequently at a loss to remember the squares occupied 
by the two royal pieces; but if you bear in mind the sim- 
ple law that iie queen stands on her won colour you cannot 
err. One consequence of this arrangement is, that your 

Sueen is to the left of your king; but if you turn round 
tie board in order to pmy the black pieces your queen will 
then be to the right of your king, 'this circumstance is 
Tery puzzling to beginners who study from books, in which 
adyice is gei^rally giyen to the player of the white pieces; 
for when the^ haye to play the black men they get con- 
fused. This IS why we haye adyised you to accustom your- 
self to the use of either colour; besides it \a yery likely that 
two persons who agree to play may haye an equal liking for 
white, but as one of the two must haye black, you see how 
neoessaiy it is to make it a matter of indi£Perence which 
colour you use. Grood players always draw lots for colour. 
But we must finish setting up our pieces. A bishop attends 
the queen on her left hand ; then comes a knigh^ and on 
the left comer square stands the queen's rook. Eight 
pawns stand immediately in front of the pieces, and haye 
the following names, b^inning from the right. 

King's rook's pawn 

King's knight s pawn 

King's bishop's pawn 

King'^pawn 

Queen's pawn 

Queen's bishop's pawn 

Queen's knight's pawn 

Queen' rook s pawn. 
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LESSON I. 



When you have finished setting up your pieces, compare 
the state of your hoard with the following arrangement, 
which shows the proper position of all the pieces and pawns 
on hoth sides at the commencement of the game. 








The r€mk which the pieces occupy is sometimes called 
the royal line, and the eight squares which compose it are 
<»lled hy the names of the pieces occupying them at the 
commencement of the game: such as Mngfs square, t.e^ 
^e square whereon the King is first placed, and the square 
Detains this name, throughout the whole of the game^ 
whether the king occupies it or not. The same remain 
applies to all the other squares of the royal line. 

The files are also named according to the pieces occupy- 
ing the first square in each file. Thus king's rook's square 
is the first of the king's rook's file: king's rook's pawn 
occupies the king's rook's second square. King's rook's 
third, fourth, firth, and sixth squares are unoccupied; 
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king^B rook's seventh is ^rour adyersiay's king's rook's 
Beoond square, and is occupied by his king's rook's pawn. 
Tour ki^s rook's eighth square is yonr adveraury's king's 
rook*8 sqnarey where 9iat piece is now at kome^ as it is some- 
tiines called when the niece has not been moved, or having 
been moved, is played oack to its tqtiare, 

Thna, all the files are named, and this easy method 
f^Yea a name to every one of the mxty-fonr squares, and 
u equally available for your antagonist as well as for 
yomself. 

We will now give you a few exercises on the names of 
the squares and the pieces. Remove all your white 
pawns from the board, and all your adversiury's pieces, 
and then:— 

1. Place your king's bishop on your king's rook's third 
square. 

But as we shall hereafter have to give you many direc- 
tions for playing a piece from one square to another, it will 
be desirable to write our instructions in the shortest possible 
manner; we shall, therefore, use that kind of chess notation 
whidi is now veiy common and very convenient. The 
exeraad just given would be intel^gible to any chess player 
if ainiply written thus:^- 

E. B. to K R. 3rd. 

2. Flay your queen to her eighth square: 

Q. to Q. 8th, or 
Q. to adv. Q., 
tA, queen to adversary's oueen's square. 

3. Flay your queen's knight to your queen's bishop's 
third square: 

Q. Kt. to Q. B. 3rd. 

4. Flay your kb^ to his bishop's second square: 

K. to K. B. 2nd. 

5. Flaoe your king's bishop on your queen's rook's sixth 
square: 

E. B. to Q. R. 6th. 

6. Place your queen <m the king's knight's fourth 
square: 

Q. to K. Kt. 4th. 
We will now finish our first lesson. Although you do 
not yet know the moves of the pieces, yet you are quite 
competait to poform the exercises given above. 
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THE MOTES. 



Yon must now learn the moyes of the pieces and pawns; 
for which purpose, place your board in tne proper position, 
which, you know, is with a white square at your right- 
hand comer, and then place the kind's rook on its square, 
the rest of the board being unoccupied. The moye of the 
rook is alw^s in straight lines, parallel with tlie sides of 
the board. In its present position this piece can be played 
to your adyersary^B king^s rook's square, which square, 
you know, is the same as your K. K. 8th, or it may be 
played to your Q. R. square, from thence to Q. R. 8th 
square, thence to K. R. 8tJi, and so home again, thus taking 
four moyes to go along all four sides of the board. The 
rook may also take a short as well as a long moye. Its 
shortest moye is one square forwards or backwards, or one 
square to the right, or one square to the left. In its present 
position it can neither moye backwards nor to the rieht, 
because it is c^ Jutme; and so also the queen's rook, ^en 
at home, can neither moye backwards nor to the left : but 
place either rook on any but a rook's file, and you will 
nnd that it can moye in three different directions: place 
K. R. on K. square, and you will find that it commands 
four squares to the left, three squares to the rieht, and all 
the seyen squares in the king's file. Still in this position 
the rook cannot moye backwards. But place K. R. on Q. 
4th square, and you will find that it can now moye back- 
wards, but although it can moye in four different directions, 
it does not command a larger number of squares thui before. 
Remember that a piece is sud to command a certain number 
of squares only when they are unoccupied. If, for example, 
your K. R. pawn be at iL. R. 2nd square, the rook has no 
power whateyer in a forward direction, but only to the left, 
where it commands seyen squares; but if we place the 
K. Kt. at its square, the K. It. has no power whateyer to 
moye, and commands nothing. Remember also that a piece 
does not command or defend the square on whidi it 
actually stands, but only those squares to which it can 
be moyed. 

Your board being agidn unoccupied, place the king's 
bishop and the queen's bishop on tneir respectiye squares. 
The moye of the bishop is always diagonal or oblique. 
Your king's bishop being on a white square, must always 
renudn on that colour, because it cannot by any oblique 
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move pASB to a black square. The queen's bishop is on a 
bkck square, and remains on that colour during the whole 
of the game. Play your K. B. to K. R. Srd, tiience to 
your Q. B. 8th, thence to your Q. R. 6^, and thence home 
again. So also pl^your Q. B. to Q. R. 3rd, thence to 
your adyerBaiy's K. B., thence to your K. K. 6th, and 
thence home again. Play your K. B. to K. Kt. 2nd, thence 
to K. R. square, thence to your adyerBaiy's Q. R. This 
last move is the longest stride the bishop can take. Perform 
a similar exercise with your Q. B. 

When the two bishops are at home, they each command 
seren squares. But play K. B. to Q. B. 4th square, or 
Q. B. to K. B. 4th square, and you wOl find their power 
to be greatly increasiMi, each bishop commanding eleTen 
squares. The bishop has the same privilege as the rook of 
moving through many squares or few, or of moving only 
one square. 

Now as we are strongly inclined to the opinion that 
the moves of the pieces at chess originated from two ancient 
games*, in one of which the men were played as we now 
play the rook, and in the other the moves were similar to 
those of our bishop, and tiiat by a combination of the 
powers of these two pieces, the moves of the other pieces 
derive their origin, we have thought that a better under- 
standing of the moves in the modem game might be had 
by first describing the powers of the rook and bishop, 
and then tracinfi" to them the moves of the other pieces. 

The king is idlowed the shortest move of the rook and 
the shortest move of the bisliop, but not both at once. 
Place your king on his square; he can then move to any 
one of the following squares: K. B. souare, Q. square, 
K. 2nd square, Q. 2nd square, K. B. 2nd square. Bui if 
we place the king on one of the central squares his power 
to move is increased. Place your K. on his fourth souare ; 
he then commands K. drd and 5th squares, Q. 3rd, 4th, and 
5th squares, and K. B. 3rd, 4th, and 5th squares. Remem- 
bar that your king can never be on a square immediately 
ad^ning that <m which your adversary's king stands. 

The queen is allowed the move either of the rook or of 
the bishop, but not both at once. Place your queen on her 
square ; sne can move four squares to the right, tnree squares 
to the left; she commands seven squares of the queen's 
file, a diagonal to the left of three white squares, and a 



* See Part L, p. 47 ante. 

L 
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diagonal to the rigkt of four white squares. Yon can there- 
fore abeady fefrm an idea of the great value of this the 
most pow^nul piece at ch^. 

The knight is the most remarkable of all the pieces; 
it IS the only (me that has the privil^^ of moving over 
ihe other pieces, and this it often does, under the guidance 
of a good player, in a remarkable manner, threading its 
way safely through its own and the enemy's ranks until it 
can form an attack on some distinguished piece, or mar an 
ingenious plot of the adversary. This piece is not only 
difficult to play weU, but difficult also to resist, so that it 
is a deserved mvourite among skilful players. The move 
of the knight consists of the shortest rook's move and the 
shortest bishop's move, both at once. For exainple, place 
your king's knight at home ; he can move to K. R. drd 
square, t.e., from K. Kt. square to K. Kt. 2nd, the shortest 
rook's move, and from K. Kt. 2nd to K. R. 3rd, the shortest 
bishop's move, or from K. Kt. square to K. R. 2nd, the 
shortest bishop's move, and from tnence to K. R. Srd^ the 
shortest rook's move. Wherever we can combine the 
shortest move of the rook with the shortest move of the 
bishop, the knight can be played, provided the square to 
which you vrish to play hmi be not occupied by one of 
your own pieces or pawns. But if such square be occupied 
by a piece or pawn of your adversary, the knight can 
capture 4t. When your K. Kt. is at home, he can be 
played to your K. 2nd square, or to K. B. 3rd square, 
or to K. R. 3rd square ; but when the knight gets to the 
middle of the board, his power is wonderfully increased. 
Place him on your K. 4th, for example, and you will find 
that he can be played to any one of eight squares. See 
if you can find out these squares, and write down their 
names correctly. 

Should you find any difficulty in remembering^ the 
knight's move, the following exercise will fix it in your 
memory. It is one of those numerous solutions of the 
problem which requires the knight to be played to the 
sixty-four squares of the chess-board in sixty-^four leaps, 
without twice touching any one square*. 

The problem to which tne annexed diagram is the eola- 
tion is as follows: — Begin the tour of Ike Knight on Kinjfe 
Bis?iop*a squarcy and end on Q, R. square. 

The pawns have the shortest move forward of the rook 



* Ob the Knight's move. See ante page 114. 
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when they do not capture, and the shortest more forward 
of the bishop when they do. Bnt each pawn is allowed 
to moye either one or two steps forward at its first moye, 
after which it can only move one step. Your rooks' pawns 
command only one square each, viz., K. or Q. Kt. third; 
the other six pawns command each two squares. Remem- 
hex that all the pieces can be phnred backwards as well as 
fbrwardSy to the right or to the left ; but the pawn has a 
forward move only; it can never retreat from danger like 
the other pieces, but continues to advance until it reaches 
your adyersai^s royal line, when it is entitled to a reward 
which none of Uie pieces can daim: it is immediately pro- 
moted to tiie rank of a que^ or a rook, or a bishop, or a 
knight, 418 you may desire. 



LESSON m. 



C h aftklng the King—Checkmate— A ChesB Problem explained— VariouB 
kinds of checks— Simple idiedc— Chedc 1^ disooveiy— I>ouble check— 
Perpetnal check — ^Varioiis kinds of mote— Fool's mate— Scholar's 



Bbfobb we proceed to pl^ our first game of chess it will 
be necessary to explain a fow of tiie technioEd terms which 
axe in constant use among chess players, as also the code of 
laws which regulates their proceedings. 

The King is the principal character in the chess-field: 
his person is sacred, and he can never be captured ; he is 
nevertheless liable to the attacks of your adversary's pieces, 

L2 
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which must he instantly warded off, for if helng under 
attack he is unahle hy any means to esca^ there&om, 
he is said to he check-mated and the game is at an end. 
The grand object of chess is therefore two-fold, namely, 
to guard your own King from danger, while at the same 
time you form a systematic attack on your adversary's 
King. , 

whenever you make a direct attack upon the King, you 
must inform your adversary of the circumstaince hv calling 
out *^ check," and he must immediately bttend to the 
warning and escape from cheeky or get cut of cheeky by one of 
the three following methods :-r-l. By mofving the King out 
of check ; 2. By capturing the piece or Pawn Which checks; 
3. By interposing a piece or Pawn between the Kii\g and 
the checking piece; except in the case of a Knight, a check 
from which can only be parried by moving the King, or 
capturing the Knight. 

We will show the application of "check" and "check- 
mate" by means of a chess problem. We may first inform 
you that the moves at chess are played by each player 
alternately, and as we suppose you to play the white pieces 
we shall generally give you the first move. Be careful, 
therefore, whenever a position or problem is given by way of 
illustration to notice the direction in which the Pawns are 
moving ;— those of your adversary, •.«., the black PawD% 
always move towards you, while your own Pawns always 
move away from you. When you are directed to capture 
one of your adversary's pieces or Pawns you remove it from 
off the board, and place your own piece or Pawn on the 
square which it occupied. 

The accompanying diagram represents the position of the 
pieces at the end of a game. The player of the white pieces 
having to move first, is able to checkmate his adversary in 
four moves. 

Certain given positions or combinations of pieces of this 
kind are called Problems, many of which are remarkabte 
for the great beauty or ingenuity of their solutions or 
answers. When you are a little further advanced we will 
occasionally give you a problem to solve, and you will find 
the exercise Doth pleasant and instructive. 

In order to solve this problem you play your Rook to 
K. B. 8th sq., and call out "check." Now of the three 
methods of escaping check. Black can avail himself of two: 
he cannot interpose a piece, because your Rook checks his 
King on the very next square to that which he occupies : 
tlie Black King muat therefore either take the Rook <» 
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move out of check. If he take the Rook you checkmate 
him instantly by playing your Q. to K. 8th, and he cannot 
take yonr Q,. because she is supported by the B., for were 
he to Cloture her he would still be in check with the B., 
and the K. is in no case allowed to put himself in check. 
The King must therefore be moved out of check, and you 
will obaearve that there is only one square to which he can 
be played, and that is to his R. 2nd, which you know is the 
same as your K. R. 7th.- — For your second move you 
play Q. to K. Kt. 6th checking. Of the three modes of 
escaping check. Black can avail himself of only one ; he 
cannot interpose, and he cannot move on account of the 
position of your Rook ; he must therefore take vour ft. ; 
but this he cannot do with his K., because your Q. is sup- 
ported by the Pawn at your K. R. 5th ; he must therefore 
ti&e your Q. with his B. We may here mention that 
although your ft. is of far more value than the B. which 
yon get in exchange for her, yet occasions sometimes 
\ when it b dedrable to sacrijice a ftueen or a Rook for 
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one of the minor pieces (as the Bishops and Kni^ts are 

called), or even for a Pawn. Your third move is r, takes 

B. checking. The Black King not being able to move 
out of check must take the Pawn. You now play for your 
fourth move K. B. to Q. 3rd, and thus give check-mate, 
because the Black King is in check, and cannot move out of 
check. 

The term " check" is used only when the King is placed 
in danger. The Queen, Rook, Bishop, Knight, and Pawn 
may all be attacked and captured, but we never say they are 
checkedy except sometimes in the case of the Queen, when 
being attacked, the player calls out " check to Uie Queen :" 
but the practice, however courteous, is not to be recom- 
mended, since chess is a silent calculatine game, and we are 
not willing to impose a word more on the player than the 
laws of the game require. There are four kinds of 
^'checks." — 1* A simple check, that is, when the Kins is 
attacked only by the piece which is moved. 2. Cheek by 
discovery^ thai is, when the piece which moves does not 
check, but unfolds another piece which does ; for example, 
— %let the Black King be at home; then place a White 
B.ook on your K. R. 8th, and a White Ejcught on your 
K. Kt. 8tn. In this position by playing your Kt. to your 
K. R. 6th, your R. checks the Black k. by discovery. 
By playing your Kt. to K. B. 6th, instead of to K. R. 6tn, 
we nave the third species of check, namely the double cheeky 
which combines the simple and the discovered check. The 
fourth description of check is the perpetual cheek; that is, 
when one player can check the other, every move, and the 
check cannot be parried so as to prevent its repetition : then 
if the first player persist in givmg check every move the 
game must be abandoned as drawn. For example,— place 
the Black K. on his R. sq.; Black B at K. R. second sq., 
and Black Pawn at K. Kt. second sq. ; then if your Q. be 
at K. R. fifth, and you play her backwards and forwards 
from this square to adv. K. checking, the only means the 
King has of escaping check is by playing the Bishop back- 
wards and forwards from K. K. seccmd square to K. Kt 
square. 

A drawn game is that which is won by neither party, 
and as a general rule a game is drawn when one player has 
not the means of checkmating the other. 

There are also several descriptions of mates. 1. The Fool's 
Mate, which can be given in two moves. The board 
being prepared for play we suppose you to open the game 
thus: 
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WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. B. P. two squares. 1. K. P. one square. 

S. K. Kt P. two squares. 3. Q. to K. R. filth square, check- 

matiDg. 

Hie second kind of mate is called the Scholar's Mats, 
and is sometimes given to beginners in the game : it is 
accomplished thus: 



BLACK. 
1. K. p. two squares. 
3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 
8. Q. P. ooe square. 



WHITB. 
1. K. P. two scares. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth i 
S. Q. to K. R. fiah squarel 

4. Q. takes K. B. P. checkmatmg. 

A third description of mate is called the Smothbrkd 
Mats, and can only be given by the Knight. The following 
problem, in which white moving first, is required to give 
checkmate in four moves, wiU illustrate this description ^of 
mate. 
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WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt. to K. B. 7th square, checking. 1 . K. to K. square. 

2. Kt. to Q. sixth, checking and 2. K. to Q. square. 

discovering check. 

3. Q. to adversary's K.square^check- 8. Kt. takes Q. 

ing. 

4. Kt.toK.B.seTenth,checkniating. 

You may probably imagine that by playing for your first 
move Q,. to adversary's K. square ; the mate could be given 
in two moves instead of four, and so it could if he were to 
take yo^r Q. with his Kt. He would not do this^ but 
would take with his EL, in which case the terms of the 
problem could not be complied with. 

A fourth description of mate is that which you must 
beware of giving, viz. Stalemate. This occurs when the 
K. not being actually in check, cannot move without 
moving into check, and you have no other piece or Pawn to 
move. For example : in this situation wnite by playing 
his K. to K. B. 7th deprives his adversary of all power to 
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move : the black King is not in check, and cannot move 
without getting into check : the further progress of the two 
black Pawns is prevented by the two white Pawns : there- 
fore black is stalemated and the game is drawn. 

Our lesson has now extended to some length. It contains 
a good deal with which you ought to be well acquainted ; 
but you need not attempt to commit it all to memory : the 
constant use which will hereafter be made of many of the 
technical terms will fix them in your memory. You find 
yourself awkward at first in the use of the board and men, 
and especially in placing the men on the exact squares 
indicated. A litUe more practice, (patience you have 
already,) will make your chess exercises easy and pleasaniL 
especially after the next lesson or two, when we shall 
b^;in to play a game ; but we must first finish our notice of 
the technical terms and the laws of the game. 



LESSON IV. 



CtstUng— Some pecnUarities of Fawn-Play— P. takes P. m poMant— Centra 
Pawns— Doubled Pawns— Passed Pawns— Isolated Pawns— Adrancing 
a Pawn to Queen- Problem illustrative of queening a Pawn— Foridng 
with Pawn or Knight— The exchange. 



Although the moye of the King is limited to one square 
at a time, yet, by a peculiar privilege, which, under certain 
conditions, may be exercised once dunne the game, a com- 
pound move is allowed, whereby the King moves over two 
squares. This compound move is made by playing K. R. 
or Q. R. up to the ]K., and then placing the K. on the other 
side of the R. thus moved. This is called Castling, or to 
Castle thb King, and its object is generally to secure to 
the royal piece a place of greater safety, as luso to bring a 
Rook into play. Sometimes, however, a player castles in 
order to escape from an attack, and, in such case, he will 
castle on his King^s side, t.e., with K. R ; or, on his Queen's 
side, i.e.y with Q. R., as may best suit his puipose. 

The conditions under which castling is allowed are as 
follow : — 1. The King must not be in check. 2. The King 
must not have been moved. 3. The Rook must not have 
been moved. 4. There must be no piece, either of your 
own or of your adversary, between the King and the Rook. 
5. The king must not pass over, or to any square, attacked 
by one of your adveraai^'s pieces or pawns. 
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The following diagram will serve to illustrate the import^ 
ant operation oi castling. 




In this position you are at liberty to castle either with 
your K. II., or with your ft. R. To castle with your 
K. R., or, on your King^s side, you first play your K. K. to 
K. B. square, and then place your K. on IL. Kt. square; 
this completes the operation of castling. To castle on your 
Queen's side, or with Q. R., you first play that piece to 
Queen sq., and then place your K. on Q. B. sq. Observe 
that, although your Q. K. is under the attadc of your' 
adversary's K. B., and although your Q. Kt. sq. is com- 
manded bv his Q. B., yet you can still castle on your 
Queen's side, because the law which forbids the King, in 
castling, to pass over any square attacked bv one of your 
adversary's pieces or pawns, is limited to the King only, 
and does not apply to the Rook. 

You will observe that your adversary cannot castle on 
his King's side, because the K. B. sq., over which his King 
must pass, is commanded by your Q. B. and the K. Kt. 
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sq., to which he must pass, is commanded by your K. B. 
Nor can he castle on tae Queen's side, because his Q. R. 
has been moYed« 

There are several peculiarities respectii^ the Pawns, with 
which you must become acquainted. Young players are 
nft to imaf'ine that, because the supply of Pawns is liberal, 
and their yalue much less than that of the pieces, that they 
need not be greatly regarded. But the fact is, that to play 
the Pawns well is almost the same thing as to play cness 
well: it is the most refined and difficult part of the game, 
and Philidor owed much of his excellence to the surpassing 
skill with which he manceuvred his Pawns. We shall have 
abundant examples of the value of Pawns hereafter: at 
present, our information will be confined chiefly to some of 
their technicalities. 

The names of the Pawns K. P., Q. P., K. B. P., &c., 
you are already acouainted with: other terms are in fre- 

?uent use, such as Pawn takes Pawn en passarU; Centre 
^awns; Doubled Pawn; Passed Pawn; Isolated Pawn; to 
queen a Pawn; or, to advance a Pawn to Queen; to fork 
with a Pawn. 

With respect to the first term, P. takes P. enpassanty you 
know that the move of the Pawn is limited to one square 
forward when not capturing, and to one square obliquely 
forward when it captures. It has also been stated, that the 
Pawn is allowed to move, either one or two steps forward, 
at its first move; but when, in moving two steps, it passes 
over a square atteusked by one of your adversary's Pawns, 
he has the option either of allowing the Pawn to be moved 
to its full extent, or of capturing it with his Pawn^ust as 
if yon had moved your Pawn but one square. For ex- 
ample, your Or. P. being immoved, place a black Pawn on 
your adversary's K. mth sq., and another black Pawn on 
his Q. B. fifth sq. In this position you may move Q. 
Pawn one square or two squares— if you move it only one 
sq. it can evidently be ci^tured by either Pawn — and if you 
move it two squares your adversary may also capture it 
wiUi either Pawn, lust the same as if you had moved the 
Pawn but one sq., m which case he will remove your Pawn 
bam the board, and play one of his Pawns to your Q. third 
sq. Rememb^ that a Fawn may be taken en pasiant only 
by a Pawn and not by a piece ; and that the privilege ceases, 
unless advantage be taken of it at the very next move. 

The term ^centre Pawns" is usually applied to the 
K. P* and Q. P. The best position they can occupy at the 
b^^inning of the game is the centre of the board, viz., K. 
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fourth, and Q. fourth squares ; but, against good play, much 
skill is required in maintaining them in this position. 

When one Pawn stands before another on the same file, 
and both belong to the same player, it is called ^^a doubled 
Pawn." In the foregoing diagram you have a doubled Pawn 
at your Q. Kt.'s 4th, and your adversary has one at his Q. 
R. fourth square. 

A passed Pawn is one which has no adverse Pawn in 
front of it, either on the same file, or advancing towards it 
on either of the adjoining files. Suppose you have a Pawn 
on your K. B.'s file, and your adversary has no Pawn, 
either on his King's file or K. Kt.'s file, your Pawn is 
then said to be passed. Such a Pawn is verv valuable, 
because, in order to prevent it from being advanced tp 
Queen, your adversary must oppose or capture it with a 
piece ; in which case, if your Pawn be properly defended, 
you win a piece for a Pawn. 

When a Pawn is entirely separated from other Pawns it 
is said to be "isolated." You must be careful how you 
allow your Pawns' to become isolated, because when in this 
condition they can be defended only by pieces; and these 
ought to be used rather as active warriors than aa passive 
sentinels. A skilful player, however, will often be willing 
to isolate a Pawn, if, at the same time, he "passes" it. In 
the diagrams which accompany this lesson, you will find 
examples of isolated Pawns. 

When a Pawn is advanced to the eighth square of the 
file it is said to be "queened," in which case you remove it 
from the square, and place thereon a piece in its stead. 

The following problem will illustoite the advantage of 
the passed Pawn, and serve to remind you of a fact of which 
amateurs are frequently ignorant, e.e., that in queening a 
Pawn, such Pawn need not necessarily be exchanged for a 
Queen. You may claim a Rook, or a Bishop, or a Ejiight. 
And this privilege is allowed even though all the pieces 
remain on the board. It follows, therefore, that you may 
have two or more Queens, and three or more Rooks^ 
Bishops, or Knights. Remember that the promotion of the 
Pawn is the immediate consequence of its attaining the 
eighth square. A move cannot be played until this promo- 
tion is made. 

In this problem, if black have the move, he can check- 
mate you immediately, or, "on the move," as it is called. 
Endeavour to find out how he can do this. But, white 
having to move, you can force the mate in three moves. 
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You first sacrifice your Bishop in order to get the adyerse 
King into such a position that the mate can be effected in 
the ^ortest way. Therefore, by checking with the B. at 
Q. Kt. sixth, the King has the choice of moving to his 
Q. R. sq. or of capturine your B. If he move to his 
Q. R. sq., your advanced Fawn moves to Queen, becomes a 
Queen, and gives checkmate. His best move (when acting 
on the defensive, that which will prolong the game is gene- 
rally called the best move), is to take the B., which he does 
accordingly. Now, although a Queen is the most valoable 
piece to get in exchange for a Pawn, yet it is not always 
the most advantageous. In the present case, if you claim a 
Queen for your Pawn, she will be of no use to you, because 
^e does not give check, and your adversary can mate you 
if you cease to check him. To check him, by playing your 
Rook to Q. B. sixth is of no use, because the R. can be 
captured by K. or by Q. You, therefore, queen your 
Pawn, and, inst^id of claiming a Queen, you take a Knight, 
which thus gives check. He cannot capture the Knigh^ 
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•and has only one vacant square to which his King can 
move, because you will observe that your newlv-created 
Knight not only checks the K. at his Q. Kt. third, but 
also commands his Q. R. second. His K. must, therefore, 
move to Q,. R. fourth sq., when you can mate him imme- 
diately by a move which you will readily discover. 

The following diagram illustrates a power wluch belongs 
to the Pawn and the Knight, of attackms; two n^en at once : 
this is called forking them. For example, by playing your 
Knight to K. seventh, you fork your adversary's K. and R. 
He must move his Kmg out of check, and you capture the 
Rook : should he retake with his B., you are then said to 
tnn the exchange^ a term which is used when you gain a 
Rook, in exclumge for a Kn^ht or a Bishop. 

The power of forkingalso applies to the Pawn. In this 
diagram, by playing Q. JB. P. two sq. you fork his Kt. and 
B. : he cannot save both, and must either lose his Kt. by 
movii^ away his B., or, by taking the Pawn, lose his B. 
for a P. 
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THB LAWS OF THE OAMB. 



Th£ information contained in the four previous lessons con- 
stitutes as it were the Vocabulary and Grammar of Chess. 
Yon have now to become acquainted with the Laws of the 
Giame. The following is the Code of Laws adopted by the 
London Chess Club, established in 1807, and recenUy 
revised by the Committee of that Society. We submit these 
laws to your notice without attempting to explain or illus- 
trate them. Chess-players in general object to any com- 
m^itarY on their laws: they consider them adequate to ex- 
pLun their own meanings and .should anv doubtful case 
arise as to the intention of a particular law, reference to 
some disinterested party is far more satisfactory than to the 
remarks of a Commentator. But before you read these 
laws we would impress upon you the advice of Mr. Lewis, 
the eminent player, and author of several valuable works 
on the game: — "Always play strictly according to the laws 
of the game ; even if your adversary take back moves, or 
do not play a piece he has touched, never do so yourself; I 
haye met with many who entirely object to take odds, but 
who nevertheless are willing enough to take back moves, as 
if that were not taking odds, and ^reat odds too." 

We may add that imless this advice be strictly attended 
to, yon will soon contract a careless and slovenly style of 
l^y, and most of the beneficial influence of this noble game 
vriU be lost upon you, 

THE LAWS OF CHESS. 

L The Chess-board must be so i>laced that each nlayer 
has a white comer square nearest his right hand. If the 
board have been improperly placed, it must be adjusted, 
pioyidedybtir moves on each side have not been played, but 
not afterwards. 

II. If a piece or pawn be misplaced at the beginning of 
the game, either player may insist upon the mistake being 
rectified, if he discover it before playing his fourth move, 
but not afterwards. 

in. Should a player at the commencement of the game, 
omit to place all his m&i on the board, he may correct the 
omission before playing his fourth move^ but not after- 
wards. 

IV. If a playOT, undertaking to give the odds of a piece 
or pawn, neglect to remove it from the board, his adver- 
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sary, after four moves have been played on each side, has 
the choice of proceeding with, or recommencing the same. 

V. When no odds are given, the players must take the 
first move of each game alternately, drawing lots to deter* 
mine who shall begin the first game. If a game be drawn, 
the player who began it has the first move of the following 
one. 

VI. The player who gives odds, has the right of moving 
first in each game, imless otherwise agreed. Whenever a 

Siwn is ^ven, it is understood to be always the King's 
ishop's Fawn. 

VII. A piece or pawn touched must be played, unless, at 
the moment of touching it, the player say **J^adoube^** or 
words to that effect ; but if a piece or pawn be displaced 
or overturned by accident, it may be restored to its place. 

VIII. While a player holds the piece or pawn he has 
touched, he may play it to any other than the square he took 
it from, but having quitted it, he cannot recall the move. 

IX. Should a player touch one of his adversary's pieces or 
pawns, without saying "J'iwfottfte," or words to that efi«ct, 
his adversary may compel him to take it ; but if it cannot 
be legally taken, he may oblige him to move the Kins; : 
should lus King, however, be so posted that he cannot be 
lewdly moved, no penalty can be inflicted. 

iL Should a player move one of his adversary's men, his 
antagonist has the option of compelling him — 1st, to replace 
the piece or pawn and move his King ; 2nd, to replace the 
piece or pawn and take it ; 8rd, to let the piece or pawn 
remain on the square to which it had been played, as if the 
move were correct. 

XI. If a player take one of his adversary's men with one 
of his own that cannot take it without making a false move, 
his antagonist has the option of compelling him to take it 
with a piece or pawn tnat can legally take it, or to move 
his own piece or pawn which he touched. 

XII. Should, a player take one of his own men with 
another, his adiiersary has the option of obliging him to 
move either. '"^ 

XIII. If a player make a false move, t.e., play a piece or 
pawn to any square to which it cannot legally be moved, 
nis adversary has the choice of three penalties; viz.^ 1st, of 
compelling him to let the piece or pawn remain on the 
square to which he played it; 2nd, to move it correctly to 
another square; 3rd, to replace the piece or pawn and move 
his King. 

XIV. Should a player move out of lyatum, his adversary 
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may choose whether both mores shall remain, or the second 
be retracted. 

XV. When a pawn is first moved in a game, it may be 
played one or two squares ; bat in the latter case the oppo- 
nent has the privilege of taking it en passant with any pawn 
which could nave taken it had it been played one square 
only. A pawn cannot be taken en passant h^ a piece. 

XVI. A placer cannot castle in tne foUowmg cases: — 

1. If the King or Rook have been moved. 

2. If the King be in check. 

3. If there be any piece between the King and Rook. 

4. If the Kin^ pass over any space attacked by one of 
the adversary's pieces or pawns. 

Should a player castle in any of the above cases, his 
adversary has the choice of three penalties, viz. : — 1st, of 
insisting that the move remain ; 2na, of compelling him to 
move the King; drd, of compelling him to move the Rook. 
. XYII. If a player touch a piece or pawn that cannot be 
moved without leaving the Kmg in check, he must replace 
the piece or pawn and move ms King; but if the King 
cannot be moved, no penalty can be inflicted. 

XVUI. If a player attack the adverse King without 
saying ^^ Check," his advernuy is not obliged to attend to it ; 
but, n the former, in playing his next move, were to say 
^Check,*' each player must retract his last move, and he 
that is under check must obviate it. 

XIX. If the King has been in check for several moves, 
and it cannot be ascertained how it occurred, the player 
whose King is in check must retract his last move, and iree 
his Kin^ from the check : but if the moves made subsequent 
to the check be known, they must be retracted. 

XX. Should a player say "Check" without giving it, and 
his adversary in consequence move his King, or touch a 
piece or pawn to interpose, he may retract such move, pro- 
vided his adversary have not completed his next move. 

XXI. Every Pawn which has reached the eight or last 
square of the chess-board, must be immediately exchanged 
for a Queen or any other piece the player may think fit, 
even though all the pieces remain on the board. It follows 
therefore that he may have two or more Queens, three or 
more Rooks, Bishops, or Knights. 

XXII. If a player remain at the end of the game, with a 
Rook and Bishop agidnst a Rook; with both Bishops only ; 
with Ejoight and Bishop only, &c., he must check-mate his 
adversary in fifty moves on each side at most, or the game 
will be conddered as drawn; the fifty moves commence 

M 
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from the time the adversary giyes notice that he will count 
them. This law holds good for all other check-mates of 

Ces only, such as Queen or Rook only, Queen against a 
k, &c., &c. 

XXIII. If a player agree to check-mate with a parti- 
cular piece or pawn, or on a particular square, or engac^e to 
force his adversary to stale-mate or check-mate him, he is 
not restricted to any numher of moves. 

XXIV. A stale-mate is a drawn game. 

XXV. If a player make a false move, castle improperly, 
&c., &c., the adversary must take notice of such irregularity 
hefore he touches a piece or pawn, or he will not he allowed 
to inflict any penalty. 

XXVL Should any question arise, respecting which 
there is no law, or in case of a dispute respecting any law, 
the players must refer the point to the most skilful and 
disinterested hystanders, and their decision must be con- 
sidered as conclusive. 



LESSON VI. 



Opening the game — Powers of the pieces at the commencement — K P. 
two bquares, why a good opening move — Losing moves and gaining 
moves — The regular openings olassifled — The King's^ishop's Game. 



We come now to the most important feature in the gan^ 
of chess — the art of opening the game — an art which it is 
necessary to acquire for the management either of a suc- 
cessful attack, or of a skilful defence. You must endeavour 
to play out your pieces in such a way as to oppose those of 
your adversary and not obstruct your own. 

On examinmg the powers of tne pieces at the commence- 
ment of the game, we are struck with the feet, that, with 
the exception of the Knights, they are absolutely nothing. 
Your K. Kt. commands two white squares, and your Q. Kt. 
two black squares, but the other pieces are mcapable of 
moving. Your first object, therefore, is to play your Pawns 
in sucn a way as to liberate your pieces as efficiently as 
possible. If you move K. R. P., or Q. R. P. two squares, 
you will be able afterwards to move the Rook either one or 
two steps forward. K. Kt, P., or Q. Kt. P. two squares 
liberates the Bishops to some smjdl extent. K. B. P. one 
square enables the K. to move to K. B. second. Q. B. P.' 
one square opens a diagonal of three squares to the Queen. 
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Q. P. two sqnaies, gives to the Queen a fange of two 
squares, and to the Q. B. a range of fire squares. JBut K. P. 
two squares gives a range of four squares to the Queen, and 
five squares to the King's Bishop. You see, therefore, that 
K. P. two ^uares is the most desiiahle move wherewith to 
open the game. There is also another reason why this move 
is desirable— the pawn occupies a portion of the centre of 
the hoard. Two pawns abreast at your K. fourth, and Q. 
fourth squares supported b^ pawns and pieces, must be 
considered as your oest mihtary position, and maintained 
with ail the sloll in your power. 

The same reasons which render K. P. two squares a good 
opening move for you, apply also to your antagouist. 
Your second move generally determines the nature of the 
game to be played : you have it therefore in your own power 
to determine the opening, the first few moves of your adver- 
sary being purely defendve. Your object therefore is to 
form an attsuck, and allow him no time to contrive a counter- 
attack. For this purpose every move must be carefully 
considered before it is made; for it happens nearly always 
that the gain or loss of a game depends on the first badmove 
or the first last move on either side. We distinguish between 
a bad move and a last move. A bad move is one that entails 
immediate loss :— a lost move is that which does not subserve 
the general scheme of the game — a move which not being 
actudly bad, is out of place, and may with a skilful 
antagonist transfer the attack from your hands to his. The 
advant^e of the first move is not sufiicient to decide the 
game in your &vour; but your antagonist may win if you 
once negtect to play the proper move at the proper time : if 
both parties play correctly the game ought to be drawn. 

We have n>0Ken of losing moves: strive after the reverse 
of this ; endeavour from the very commencement of the 
game to plinr so as to gain moves : you will thus succeed 
either in bfockii^ up your adversary's pieces, and thus 
obtun an open field wherein to form and prosecute an 
attack; or m advancing your pawns so a»4Q get one of 
them queened before your adversary is in a condition to 
avail himself of this valuable privil^;e. This is the advice 
of the great De la Bourdonnais, and we hope that you will 
soon be able to appreciate it, and profit by it. 

The openings to which we are about to invite attention 
will contain various specimens both of good and of bad play 
on either side. We shall not allow all the good play to tie 
on your side, and all the bad play on the side of your adver- 
saxy. We shall adopt a medium course so that you may be 
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the better enabled to follow oat the oonseqaenoes of an enxtf 
which at first view may appear slight 

Our attention will now be directed to four openings 
which are respectiyely called :— 

1. Thb Kino's Bishop's GAMB,~which is commenced 
by both players moving the Kin^ Pawn two squares, and 
then the first player moves his King's Hshop to Queen's 
Bishop's fourth square. 

2. The Kino's Knight^s Game.— Each player moves out 
the Kin^s Pawn two squares, and then the first player 
moves mi^s Knight to King's Bbhop's third square. 

3. The Kino's Gambit. — ^Each party plays King's Pawn 
two squares, and then the first player moves his King's 
Bishop's Pawn two squares. 

4. The Queen's GAMBir.-^Each player moves out his 
Queen's Pawn two squares, and then the first player plays 
his Queen*s Bishop's Pawn' two squares. 

Kino's Bishop's Game, 
white. black. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares, 

2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. % K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

The game is thus properly ofjened on both sides. You 
play the Bishop to this square in preference to any other, 
because here it attacks your adversary's K. B. P. which is 
the weakest part of his game, that pawn being defended by 
the King only. The same remarks apply to your adyer- 
sary's second move. 

3. Q. B. P. one square. 8. Q. to K. second square. 
Your object in moving Q. B. P. is to be enabled to plav 

Q. P. two squares at your fourth move ; this intention is 
foreseen by your adversary, and frustrated by his third 
move. You cannot now play Q. P. two squares without 
loss ; as for example : — 

4. Q. P. two squares. 4. P. takes P. 

6. P. takes P. 6. Q. takes P. checking. 

6. Q. to K. second square. 6. Q. takes Q. 

7. Kt. takes Q. 7. K. B. to Q. Kt. third square. 

You have thus lost one pawn and isolated another— dis- 
advantages which ought to lose you the game. 

Let us now retrace the last four moves, and instead of 
moving Q. P. two squares at your fourth move you play 

4. K. Kt to B. third square. 4. Q. P. one square. 

Your fourth move is now a very good one, it places 
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jour K. Kt. in the best positioii lie can oceupy at the com- 
mencement of the game, and eiyes ^on liberty to castle. 
Black's fonrth move is also good : it hberates his ^ B., and 
gives additional support t-o K. P. and E. B. 

6, Castles. 5. K. Kt to B third sqaare. 

By the important operation of castling you place your 
King in a safe position and bring a Kook into play. 
Befiember that the more pieces you have at liberty the 
greater will be your powers of attack or defence. Black 
plays out his K. Kt in good time to the best position, and 
intends to castle presentiy. 

0. Q. P. two sqaares. 0. K. B. to Q. Kt. third sqnare. 

Haying castled you can play Q. P. two, not only with 
perfect rafety, but with advantage. By this move you 
liberate your pieces in proper order, and are ready to take 
advantage of the first bad or lost move of your adversary. 
fie did quite right to retire with his B. to Q. Kt. third. 
If he had taken P. with P., you would also have taken P. 
with P. compelling his B. to retreat, and thus leaving you 
with two pawns in the centre in a capital position. 

7. Q. B. to K. Kt fifth sqaare. 7. The same. 

The object of this move is not only to brine a valuable 
piece into play, but also to defend your K. P. from the 
attack of the Kt.; for you will observe that Black cannot 
move his Kt. without exposing his Q. to the attack of 
your Q. B. Besides, when the K. Kt is thus advan- 
tageously placed, it is often good play to exchange it for 
your Q. B. In the present instance he cannot prevent you 
from doing so on account of the position of his Q. Black 
makes a similar move to your own in order to get his Q. B. 
into play and change off your Kt 

a Q. Kt to Q. second square. 

In order to maintain a Kt. at your K . B. third square, 
you bring out Q. Kt. If he now take you K. Kt. witn the 
B., you must not retake witii K. Kt P. because ^ou would 
thereby expose your K. You would retake with ^ Kt 
and thus nave the advantage of a much better position. ^ 
Black foresees this, and with the two-fold object of winning * 
a pavm and breaking up your centre pawns, ne plays 

8. K. P. takes Q. P. 
9. P. takes P. 9. K. B. takes P. 

You retake P. with P. because you cannot move K. Kt. 
without lonngyour Q^ For the same reason he takes P. at 
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your Q. fourth, and does win a pawn. But the move is a 
bad one, as you will presently see. He ought to hare 
castled or moved his Q^ Kt to Q. second. 

10. Q. to Q. Kt. third square. 10. K. B. to Q. Kt. third square. 

You attack his Q;. Kt. P. which if he allows you to 
capture, you win also his Q,. R. ; he therefore covers the 
Kt. P. by moving back his K. B. You also bring another 
piece to bear upon his K. B. P. 

11. K. P. one square. 11. P. takes P. 

12. K. Kt. takes P. 

By advancing your K. P. you attack his K. Kt. which 
cannot be moved on account of the position of your Q. B. 
and his Q. ; he gets rid of the attack for the moment hy 



J your P. with his Q. P. You then retake P. wit 
K. Kt. — He dare not take Kt. with his Q., because *yon 
would immediately play one of your Rooks to K. square, 
attacking both Q;. and IC. and it would be useless for him 
to interpose Q. B. at K. seventh square, because you will 
capture the B. with the R., and stiU win his Q^ He there- 
fore plays, 

12. Q. B. to K. third square. 

13. Q. R. to K. square. 13. Castles. 

You thus bring a powerful piece to assist in the attack 
which he hopes to escape from by castling:— a privilege 
of which he ought to have availed himself earlier. 

14. Q. Kt to K. founh square. 14. K. R. to K. square. 

By this move you still further strengthen your attack* 
Black moves his Kook in order to strengthen the King's 
file, where he thinks the attack is likely to bes^in. Observe 
the difference between your game and his — aji your pieces 
are usefully employed — ^his Q. R. and ft. Kt. contribute 
nothing to the defence of his game, and even his K. Kt. 
cannot be moved on account of your Bishop. 

15. K. Kt. takes K. B. P. 15. K. to B. square. 

This is very fine play. When Black moved away hb R« 
from the defence of this pawn he did not foresee this 
move. Black had three other modes of playing which we 
will consider presently. You have now a won game before 
you. 

16. Q. Kt takes Kt. 16. P. takes Kt 

17. R. takes B. 17. Q. takes Kt. 

18. Q. B. to K. R. sixth, checking. 18. K, to Kt. square^ 

19. R. takes R. and checkmates. 
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The following diagram gives the position of the pieces 
after the 15th move of the White. Black had three other 
moYes which it may he profitable to examine. 
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WHITB. BULCK^ 

15. Q. takes Kt. 

16. Kt takes Kt checkiiig. 16. P. takes Kt 

17. R. takes B. 17. K. to Kt second square. 

18. B. takes P. checking, and wins 



isily. 



B. 



15. K. takes Kt 

16. Kt takes Kt 16. P. takes Kt 

17. R. takes B. 17. Q. to K.,B.square. 
1& R.takesK.B. P. checking, dis> 

covering check, and winning Q. 

c. 

15. B. takes Kt 
16. Kt takes Kt checking and win. 
ningQ. 
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In order to understand and profit by this game, much 
careful attention wiU be required on the part of the student. 
We have preferred to analyse a whole game, (as conducted 
by skilful players,) rather than the few opening mores of 
many games. In the one case the interest of tne student 
is kept aliye and his progress ensured ; in the other case his 
attention id likely to be distracted by fragments of games 
accompanied by variations. We shall, therefore, prefer to 
present him with whole games illustrative of the four prin- 
cipal openings, until we think he ought to have acquired 
in some degree the discriminating art of pla$fing the proper 
move ait the proper time. 



LESSON VII. 
kino's knight's game.' 



In our last lesson we played through a game illustrative of 
the King's Bishop's opening. This method of play is 
sound, but not capable of much variety, and therefore sel- 
dom attempted. On the present occasion we propose to 
conduct the student through a game illustrative of the 
King's £jiight*s opening, a method which b highly and 
deservedly esteemcKi among chess-players. It is a peneetly 
sound opening, and leads to greater variety than any other 
method of play. 

The following fi;ame is by Greco, whose merits as a 
player and writer have been noticed in the first pifft, p. 71. 
In this game the attack is very brilliant, and quite in the 
style of this master. It is, however, a general complaint 
agfdnst Greco's games that the brilliant play is on one side 
only. We are disposed to think that such must necessarily 
be the case, not only with Greco's, but with the games of 
all brilliant players, because such games if properly op- 
posed must cease to be brilliant. The feeble play of the 
adversary serves as the foil whereby such games become 
brilliant. The more equally players are matched, the less 
becomes the opportimity ioi, the exhibition of daring and 
brilliant stratagems ;— they are seen through and defeated 
lon£^ before they are matured. 

The young chess-student will therefore bear in mind that 
Greco's games, as specimens of brilliant and inffenious 
attack, are admirable and worthy of attentive study, be- 
cause they reveal many of the most refined resources of Uie 
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game, iJie stady of which will be of great practical adyan- 
tage ; but he must not expect to find a model for cheas- 
play on both sides: witii a little attention, howeyer, he will 
denye benefit from the firalts committed on one side as well 
as from the skill displayed on the other. 

Kino's EiaaHT^s Gamb. 

BLACK. WMITB. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two aquaies. 

2. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

Yonr second move gives the name to this opening. Your 
K. Kt. attacks the adversary's Kin^s Pawn, which he 
must defend ; and he has several methods'of doing so, viz.,>« 
1. Q. P. one square, but this is objectionable because it 
oon&ies the range of that most useful piece, the K. B. 2. 
Q. to K. sec(md square defends the K. P., but the move is 
liable to the same objection of confining the K. B. 3. K. 
B. to Q. third square is very objectionable, because it con* 
fines the Q. P., and conseauently the Qr B., and otherwise 
ohrtmcts his e|ame. 4. K. B. P. one square appears to 
defend the £^ P., but does not really do so, as^ for 
example — 

K. B. P. one sqoare. 

K. Kt takes K. P. K. B. P. takes Kt. 

Q. to K. R. 5tii, checkiiig. K. Kt P. one square. 

Q. takes K. P. checking. Q. to K. second square. 

Q. takes K. R. 

White ought to win easilj. 

One method of defending the K. P. from the attack of 
your K. Kt. yet remains to be noticed, and that is, 

2. Q. Kt to Q. B. third cqoare. 

Tlus is Black's best move. The ^ Kt. not only defends 
the "K^ P. but is in many other respects most usefdlly 
placed. 

S. K. B. to Q. B. fioorth sqoare. 3. K. B. to Q. B. foorth square. 

If Black had played any other move than Q. Kt. to 
Q. B. third square at his second move you would have pro- 
ceeded difierently according to circumstances ; but now your 
proper third move is to get out the K. B. to his best and 
most attacking square. Your adversary plays a similar 
move for a siimlar reason. 

4. Q. B. p. one sqnare. 4. Q. to K. second sqoare. 

Your fourth move is very generally played in order to 
the moving out of Q. P. two squares at the fifth move. 
Black moves out his Q^ in order to prevent the advance of 
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your Q. P. It has been discovered, however, that this 
move does not prevent the advance of your Q. P. two 
squares*. Black's fourth move may, therefore, be either 
Q. P. one sauare, or K. Kt. to K. B. third square ; but we 
retain, in the present instance, the move of Q. to K» 
2nd. 

5. Castles. 6. Q. P. one square. 

6. Q. P. two squares. 6. K. B. to Q. Kt. third. 

Black's sixth move is much to be. censured. He ought 
to have taken the pawn with his K. P., and then have 
retreated with his Bishop. 

7. Q. B. to K. Kt filth square. 7. K. B. P. one square. 

It is seldom good play to move K. B. P. one square, and 
in the present instance Black ought to have covered the 
attack on his ^ by playing K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

8. Q. B. to K. R. fourth square. 8. .K. Kt. P. two squares. 

You now get your Q. B. to strengthen your King's side, 
while it acts as a useful attacking piece. Black*s advance 
of the Kt. Pawn is injudicious, because by the skilful sacri- 
fice of your K. Kt. you get a powerful attack. 

9. K. Kt takes K. Kt P. 0. P. takes K. Kt 

10. Q. to K. R. fifth square, chg. 10. K to Q. second square. 

11. Q. B.takesP. 



* This discovery was made a few years ago when the ** Queen's Pawn 
Two Gams," was so great a&vourite. The circumstance which led to it 
is curious, and will be understood by comparing the following opening of 
the Queen's Pawn Two Game with that of the King's Knight's Game. 

WHITE. BLA.CK. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2, K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 2. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 
8. Q. P. two squares. 8. Pawn takes Pawn. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 
^ 6. Q. B. P. one square. 6. Q. to K. second. 

, 6. Castles. 

Instead of beginning the game thus, if you open the King's Knight's 
Game in the foUowiug order, the position will be precisely the same in 
both cases. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 2. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 
8. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 8. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 
4. Q. B. P. one square. 4. Q. to K. second square. 

6. Q. P. two squares. 6. K. P. takes P. 

6. Castles. 
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Black has a choice of moves, hut whatever he may do, 
the game camiot be further saccessfuUy defended. Let us 
now see the very skilful way in which the checkmate is 
effected. 

11. Q. to K. Kt. second wopmte. 
12/ K. B. to K. sixth sqoare, cbg. 12. K. takes B. 

13. Q. to K. eighth sqoare, ch|?. 13. K. Kt. interposes. 

14. Q. P. one square, checkmating. 

It was of no consequence which piece Black interposed 
at his thirteenth move; the mate was forced. 



Having studied this game with attention, the young 
udent is directed to two problems, of which the solutions 



student 



Pboblbm I. White to move firsts and to give checkmate in 
two mooes. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 
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are given in the Appendix. He mnst^ endeavour to efieet 
the mate in the prescribed number of moves, and in strict 
accordance with the laws of the game; It is veiy desirable 
also not to touch the pieces until the student has formed 
the solution in his own mind ; and, indeed, it is a very useful 
exercise to effect the solution without the use of the board 
and men, by simply studying the diapram itself. We 
earnestly recommend him not to consult the Appendix; 
assuring him, that if he solve them without our aid he 
will be amply compensated for his trouble. 



Problem II. White to move firsty and to give chechnate 
in two moves. 



BtJLCK. 




WHITE, 
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LESSON VIII. 
kino's khight's game, (cotUmued.) 

The King's Knight's Game offers so much yariety, and is 
80 well ctdcolat^ to Ulustrate the science of chess, that the 
student will do well to examine it farther hef ore he proceeds 
to other openings. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. Tha same. 

3. K. Kt. to B. third square. 2. Q. Kt. to B. third square. 
8. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 8. The same. 

4. Q.B. P. one square. 

Thus fiur the moves are the same on hoth sides as in the 
last lesson. Black's fourth moYe was Q. to K. second 
square. In the present game his fourth move is 

4. K. Kt. to B. third square. 

He might also have played Q. P. one square, a move 
which, accordii^ to some chess authorities, is Black's hest 
fourUi move. By moying out his K. Kt., however, he is in 
a condition to oiistle at the first favourable opportunity; 
but the immediate advance of your Q;. P. two squares, 
exposes him to an attack which requires much skill and 
caution to resist successfully. 

6. Q. P. two squares. 

The best move for Black is to take your Q. P. with his 
EL P. If instead of doing this he remove the K. B. either 
to Q. Kt. third square, or to Q. third square, he must lose 
the game. For example : 

5. K. B. to Q. Kt third square. 

6. Q. P. takes K. P. 6. K. Kt. takes K. P. 

7. Q. to Q. fif h square. 7. K. B. take* K. B. P., checking. 

8. K. to K. B. square. 

Black must lose a piece, because in order to avoid check- 
mate, he is obliged to castle or to pla^ hb Q;. to K. second 
square. You then take' his K. Kt. with your Q. 

Black also loses, if at his fifth move he play 

6. K. B. to Q. third. 

This move is evidently bad, because it obstructs his own 
game and enables you to combat his pieces with pawns — 
a very unequal war&re, and much to be avoided by the 
player of the pieces. 
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6. Q. P. takee P. 6. Q. Kt. takes P*. 

7. K. Kt takes Q. Kt. 7. K. B. takes Kt. 

8. K. B. P. two squares. 8. K. B. to Q. third square. 

9. K. P. one square. 9. Q. to K. second square. 
10. Q. to K. second square. 

It would not be good play for you to castle at the tenth 
move, because he would nave checked with his K. B. and 
then have removed his K. Kt. ; whereas, now he must lose 
a piece for a Pawn, 

Let us now set up our pieces again, and return to the 
original game. 

1. It. p. two squares. 1. The same. 

2. K. Kt to B. third square. 2. Q. Kt to B. third square. 
8. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 3. The same. 

4. Q. B. P. one square. 4. K. Kt to B. third square. 

6. Q. P. two squares. 5 K. P. takes Q. P. 

6. Q. B. P. takes P. 6. K. B. to Q. Kt third square. 

Black loses the game by this move ; he ought to have 
* yed the Bishop to his Q. Kt. fifth square checking, 
[lis will be illustrated in another game. 

7. K. P. one square. 7. K. Kt to K. fiAh square. 
Your seventh move shows how much better it would 

have been for Black to have moved Q. P. one square at his 
fourth move instead of K. Kt. to B. third. Black might 
also at his seventh move have played Q. P. two squares. 
By plajring his Knight to any other square he would have 
had an inferior game. 

8. K. B. to Q. fifth square. 8. K. B. P. two squares. 

If, instead of defending the Ejiight, he had checked with 
B. at his Q. R. fourth square, your best move would have 
been K. to his K. B. square. If you now take his K. B. P. 
en passant he will retake with the K. Kt. and thus greatly 
improve his game. 

9. K. B. takes K. Kt, that is, the 9. K. B. P. takes K. B. 
Kt at K. filth square. 

10. Q. B. to K. Kt fifth square. 10. Q. Kt to K. second square. 



* If instead of this move Black take the Pawn with his Bishop yougeta 
fine open game by playingthns : — 

6. K.B.takesP. 

7. K. Kt. to K. Kt fifth square threat- 

ening to take his K. B. P., forking 
Q. andK. R.; to prevent which 
Black 7. Castles. 

8. K. B. P. two squares. a K. B. to (I. third square, 
a K. P. one square winning a piece. 
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You will not fail to obseire the e£fect of these moves to 
open your game and contract that of your adyersaiy. 
11. K. Kt to R. fourth square. 11. K. Kt. P. cne square. 

You play your Kt to this square to open a path for your 
Queen, and also to get the Knight nearer the weak side of 
the enemy's camp, which you are proceeding to attack. He 
moves K. Kt. P. to prevent the approach of your ^ Your 
next move, however, is a dedsive one. 

13. K. Kt. to K.B. fifth. 

By this move you force him to capture the Kt with his 
K. Kt P., thus opening the whole line to ^our Q. 

One of the most difficult points at chess is to decide when 
a sacrifice hecomes judicious, and in the present case it b 
made with skill and iudgment If Black do not capture 
Kt with P. he loses his Q. 

12. P. takes Kt 
la. Q. to K. R. filth, checkmg. 13. K. to K. B. 

14. Q. B. to K.R. sixth, checkiDg. 14. K.to K. Kt. 

15. Q. to K. Kt fifth, checking. 16. K. to K. B. second square. 

If Black had interposed Kt. you would have won his 
Queen. 

16. Q. to K. B. sixth, checking. 16. K. home. 

17. Q. takes K. R. checking. 17. K. to K. B. second square. 

18. Q. to K B. sixth, checking. la K. home, or to K. Kt square. 

19. Q. gires checkmate. 



Our last Lesson contained two problems, upon which 
we invited the student to exercise his ingenuity without 
referring to the solutions. It frequently happens, that on 
looking attentively at the position of the pieces in a chess 
problem, the student discovers more than one method of 
giving the mate within the prescribed number of moves, 
promUd he be allowed to make what to him appears a 
sl^ht alteration in the disposition of the pieces. JBv con* 
tinning to examine the problem, he becomes more and more 
impre^ed with the notion that he has discovered the solu- 
tion, but that the author or the printer has made a slight 
error in setting up the pieces, and decides accordingly. In 
, a chess problem, however, the student is not allowed to 
change tne {>osition of the pieces, nor in any way to alter the 
terms prescribed for its solution, because by exercising any 
such power or discretion the problem is no longer the one 
which was given him to solve, but a new one and often of 
very inferior quality. The wholesome advice to mistrust 
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oneself is applicable to chess problems as well as to more 
important matters. When therefore the student cannot 
solve a problem except in his own way, he may be tolerably 
certain that the error, if there be one, is in himself and not 
in the problem. 



Problem III. White to move firgty and to ffive checkmate 
in two moves. If BUick move first he ctpi give checkmate en 
the move. 



BLACK. 




WHITB, 
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Problem IY. White to mane first and gite checkmate in 
two moves. Black moving first gives mate on the move. 




WHITE. 



LESSON IX. 
king's knioht^s game, {continued,) 

In the present lesson we will invite jonr attention to an- 
other EiNG*s Knight's Game, adoptiog a diiBPerent style of 
play, and giving to Black the first move. You will there- 
fore have to oondnct the defence, the attack being generally 
at the discretion of him who has the first move. 

N 
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BLACK. WHITE. 

1. K. P. two sqaares. .1. The same. 

2. E. Rt. to K. B. third square. 2. Q. Kt. to Q.B. third sqoare. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 8. The same. 

4. Q; B. P. one square. 4. R. Kt. to B. third square. 

Thus far the moves on both sides are the same as in the 
last lesson. The variation commences with the fifth moye 
of the first player, when, instead of playing Q. P. two 
squares, he moves: — 

5. Q. P. one square. 

This move produces an entirely dififerent game, and 
requires much skill in manoeuvring the pawns. The first 
part of the contest is not carried on as in the last game, in 
the centre of the board, but by bold advances of the pawns 
on the Queen's side, which leave behind them a range for 
the pieces. There is no immediate necessity on either side 
for castling : you therefore remove your ^ B. to a Tery 
advantageous position while you have time. 

, 5. K. B. to Q. Kt. third sqaare. 

6. Q. Kt. P. two squares. 6. Q. R. P. one square. 

The advance of the pawns on his Queen's side not only 
prevents you from playing Q. Kt. to Q. R. fourth square, 
in order to change off his K. B., which it would be desir> 
able for you to do, but also requires you to provide a retreat 
for your Bishop, and you do so thus early, reserving several 
other important moves which might be made until you see 
more clearly your adversary's plan of attack. 

7. Castles. 7. Q. P. one square. 

It is nearly always good play to move the Q. P. as soon 
as your adversary has castled. It releases the Q. B. and in 
this case gives ah additional support to your K. P. 

8. Q. R. P. two squares. 8. Castles. 

9. Q. B. to K. third square. 9. The same. 

It is generally desirable early in the rame to change 
your Q. B. for your adversary's K. B. Tnat piece moves 
on the same colour as that on which your mng stands; 
and after you have castled it firequently prevents your 
K. B. P. from being moved. But in the present case it is 
necessary to be very cautious how you adopt this axiom. 
There are several things to be done: — 1. If he play 
K. B. takes Q. B. he improves your game, — for you will 
retake B. with your K. B. P., and in the present and 
similar positions a doubled pawn at K. third square is by- 
no means badly placed, for among other advantages it stands 
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ready to sopply the place of the K. P. should that valuable 
wwn be exchanged : another advantage to you is, that your 
K. R. can bk readily brought to- command a most important 
file. 2. If his move be Q. B. takes K. B. your answer 
will also be Q. B. Uikes K. B., thus breaking up his centre^ 
and effectually spoiling his game; to prevent which, his 
best move is — 

10. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 

because, if you now capture his K. B. he can retake with 
the Q. Kt., and thus maintain his central position. 

10. K. B. takes Q. B. 

Your reason for taking his B. is to prevent him from 
taking yours, for by doing so he would double one of 
your pawns most disadvantageously; for you must retake 
with Q. B. P., which would thus be removed to Q. Kt. 
third square, and the general rule for pawns is to get them 
towards the centre, not the sides of the board. Had you 
removed your K. B. to Q. R. second square, he would have 
done well to capture it, for in retaking you would bring 
your Rook into a most useless and unaviulable position. 
Thus the disadvantages to you would be greater man the 
advantages to him of having his K. B. P. at K. third 
square. 

11. K. B. P. takes K. B. 11. Q. P. one. 

Your eleventh move is a very good one, and quite neces- 
sary to free you from the present cramped position. It 
forces him to take the pawn, for he cannot retreat with 
K. B. without a sacrifice of position. You see now the 
advantage to him of having an extra pawn at K. third 
square. 
I'i. K. P. takes P. 12. K. Kt. lakes P. 

This is much better than taking the pawn with the 
B. You have now free space for moving your K. B. P. 
two squares, which is frequently a good move as soon as it 
can be done with safety after the exchange of Bishops. 
Besides, this Knight threatens to take the P. at his K. 
third and to fork Q. and R., to prevent which he plays, 
13. B. takes Kt 

He did quite right to take this Knight Never, if pos- 
sible, allow your adversary's Knights to get into your game, 
and whenever they threaten to become ^oublesome do not 
hesitate to exchange a Bishop for one of them. Indeed a 
Knight is frequently more dangerous than a Bishop, from 

N2 
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his power of stepping upon either colour, while a Bishop is 
connned to one. Under the guidance of skilful play a 
Knight frequently decides the fate of a game. ^ 

13. Q. takes B. 
threatening his Q. P. 

14. Q. Et. to K. fourth square. 14. E. R. to Q. square, 

again threatening his Q. P. If he advance the Q. P. he 
loses Q. Kt. He may defend it by flaying K. Kt. to K. 
square, but this retrograde movement is by no means desir- 
able in the present state of the game. He therefore does 
well to abandon the Q. P. and advance the K. Kt. (<. e^ the 
Knight standing at K. B. third square), to K. Kt. fifth, for 
if you take the Q^ P. he is able to form a strong attack. 

15. K. Et. to E. Et. fifth square. 15. Q. takes Q. P. 

16. Q. to E. R. fifth square. 

He thus abandons the central pawns for the sake of a 
position in your camp which threatens to be dan^rous. 
You must now act on the defensive, for if you tcJce his 
K. P. checking, he moves K. to the comer and rather 
improves his game ; therefore you play, 

16. E. R. P. one square. 

17. Et. takes B. 17. E. B. P. takes Et. 

He does not retreat with the Kt. but captures your 
Bishop, threatening your R.; vou must retake with the 
K. B. P., and what before would have been an advantage 
is now the reverse : two isolated pawns at your K. thM 
and fourth squares are by no means desirable. 

18. Q. to E. Et. sixth square. 

A much better move than checking at K. B. seventh, for 
he now defends his Q. Kt., brings his Q. into a strong 
position, and his object should be to bring up other pieces 
to her assistance. Besides, by this move he threatens to 
win your Q: by checking with Kt. at your K. B, third 
- square, to prevent which you play, 

18. E. to E. R. 

19. E. R. to E. B. seventh square. 

tf you take his K. P. checking, he will move K. to 
K. R. 

19. E. R. to E. Et square. 
30. Q. R. to E. B. 

It is very desirable thus to unite the Rooks on the i 
file. 

20. Q. R. to Q. B. 
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Tour object is to defend the Q. B. P. as you do notantici- 
pate any immediate danger. 
31. R. takes Kl Kt P. 

This sacrifice is premature, and will cost him the game ; 
because by your next move you prevent him from follow- 
ing up the attack which the sacrifice seemed to promise. 
Before a sacrifice is made, it is always necessary to observe 
ifdiether the adversary has a check at command: — ^the 
power to check frequently neutralizes an attack. 

31. Q. takes K. P. checking, 

by which move you defend the pawn at K. R. third square, 
which Black seems to have calculated on tiUdng. 

33. K. to K. R. square. 33. B. takes R. 

33. Q. takes K. P. 

If you take hb Kt. he captures your Q. R^ therefore, 

3S. Q. R. to K. Kt square. 

which is a much better move, because it unites your Rooks 
on the same file, and you threaten to take his K. Kt. P. 
Therefore, to displace this Q. R. he plays, 

34. Kt. to K. B. sixth square. 34. Q.to K. serenth square, 

threatening m§te. 

35. B. to K. Kt square. 

Your obvious move now appears to be to take the 
K. Kt. P. with the Rook. Should you do so you lose the 
game in two moves *. Therefore, 

26, Kt to Q. ^quare. 

36. Q. to K. B. third. 

After being worsted in the skirmish and thus compelled 
to retreat, his game may be considered as lost. It is neces- 
sary, however, for you to defend the K. R. P., otherwise 
you are mated in two moves; but you can easily do this by 
playing, 

36. Kt to K,B. second, 

and can afford to give up your R. for his Kt. 

37. Kt takes B. , 37. B. takes Kt 

We need not pursue this game further. You have the 



* For ezample,- 

36. Q. takes B. ^ 

37. B. takes B. checkmate. 



26. R. takes K. Kt P. 
36. Q. takes B. \:hecking. 26. K. takes Q. 
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advantage of a Knight and most win: — that is, supposing 
you make no blunders : for these of course can never he 
foreseen or calculated by a third party, although they con- 
stitute one of the most essential differences between a bad 
and a fi;ood player, and ought always to form part of eyery 
individual game in which they occur. 



The difficulty of solving chess problems generally in- 
creases with the number of moves m which the mate is to 
be effected. Those in which the mate is to be given on the 
second move are among the easiest, and scarcely admit of 
that display of brilliant ingenuity which characterizes 
problems where the mate is effected in a larger number of 
moves. Some difficult problems in two moves will, how- 
ever, be given hereafter. 

Problem V. WTiite to move firsty and give checkmate in 
three moves. 




WHITE. 
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queen's bishop's pawn's oamb. 

This opening is so called tmm the circomstance of 
Q. B. P. Imng moved one square at the second move. 
This move was censored by Philidor as being yeiy ill 
played, becaose by adyancing his Queen's Pawn two squares, 
your adyeisaiT regains the advantage of the move; an 
insertion which, as Sanatt says, it is presumed cannot be 
proved. Indeed it has been shown by the analysis of the 
two celebrated Italian players, Ercole del Rio and P<mziani, 
that the move may be made without danger. 

The Queen's Bishop's Pawn's Game is seldom played, 
probably because Philidor^s censure of it may yet have some 
influence ; and also because none of our great players has 
ecHidescended to patronize the game. There are, however, 
many striking ana peculiar features about this opening : the 
first player may often succeed in getting an open game, and 
liave a variety of pieces at command; while nis antagonist, 
unleas he play correctly, has no time allowed him to brin^ 
out his pieces, and although he may have a numerical 
advantage, it is valueless, because he cannot bring it to bear 
upon his adversary, 

' The following game is selected from a series of games 
played by the members of the Bristol Chess Club. It is 
well calculated to illustrate the opening to which the young 
student's attention is now direct^. 

Queen's Bishop's Pawn's Gams. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. P. two sqaam. 1. The same. 

3. Q. B. P. one sq. 2. Q. P. two squares. 

This is undoubtedly Black's best move ; ite tendency being 
to liberate his pieces and prevent you from establishing your 
pawns in the centre. You must not take the profiered 
pawn; you lose time by doing so, and realize the objection 
made by Philidor of transferring the attack into the hands 
of your adversary. Your best move is, 

3. K. Ktto K. B. thiid sqaaie. 3. P. takes P. 

You may now play Q. to Q. R. fourth sq. checking, and 
then take the pawn which attacks your K. Kt.; or you 
may reserve this move, and play a bolder and more scientific 
one; viz., 

4. K. Kt takes K P. 4. K. B. to Q. third sqaare. 
6. Q. to Q. B. foortb sq., cbeckiiig. 5. Q. B. P. one sq. 
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Black's fourth naove was not good. In seeking to drive 
away your Kt., he probably overlooked the check at your 
fifth move, whereby you not only wm a pawn, bat also 
defend your Kt. from the attack of his K. B. You may 
not, it is true, be able to maintain the Kt in thb position; 
bul^ in expelling or winning this piece, Black gets an 
inferior game. 

6. Q. takes K. P. * 6. Q. to K. second square, 

7. Q. P. two squares. 7. K. B. P. one square. 

By this last move Black wins your Kt., because if you 
remove it you lose your Q,. : but in exchange for the Kt. 
you get two pawns and a fine position. 

8. K. B. P. two squares. 

This move is better than playing Q. B. to K. B. fourth 
square, because you thus imite two pawns in the centre. 
A second defence is necessary to the Kt, because if you 
move away your Q. you lose a pawn. 

& K. B. P. takes Kt. 

9. K. B. P. takes P. 9. K. B. to Q. B. second sqcuiTO. 

10. K. 6. to Q. third square. 

This move is a very good one, but difficult for yoa to 
understand without explanation. It prevents him firam 
playing K. Kt. to B. third square,— a very desirable movtf 
ibr him at the present juncture. Examine this moTe 
attentively, and notice its efiect in preventing him from 
playing out the Kt. to K. B. third square. If you had 
played Q,. Kt. to Q,. second square, the effect on him would 
have been the same; but the objection to this move is, that 
your Q. B., now so usefully employed in commanding five 
squares, would have been rendered powerless. 

10. Q. B. to K. third square. 

The object of Black is to support his K. Bishop's file, 
which would be commanded entirely by your K. R. on 
playing him to K. B. square. 

11. Q. B. P. one square. 11. Q. to K. B. second square. 

By this move you stiU further limit the range of your 
adversary's pieces, and tend to preserve your own centre 
pawns, whicn would be liable to be broken by the advance 
of the pawns on his Queen's side. Black's position is veiy 
much constrained; he therefore moves his Q. in order to 
give her sOme scope. 
13 K. R. to K. B. square. 13. Q. to K. R. fourth square. 

In the present position it is not legal for you to castle oa 
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jcfwr Eing^s side, but the more of the E. R. to E. R square 
18 a good one. Indeed it is generallj good play to command 
an open file with a Book. The reason will be obyions to 
you. 

IS. Q. to K. B. fliiid square. 

Threatemng to play Q. to E. B. eighth square, checking; 
or should he exchan^ Queens, to retake with E. Et.^., 
thus reducing the game to one of pawns, which on your 
side would be irredstible. 

13. Q. to K. R. fifth sq., chkg. 

14. EL. Kt. P. one aqaare. 

Black dare not take either your Q. P. or E. R. P. with 
his Qry on account of the position of your Q. and E. R. 
He therefore retreats with her. 

14 Q. to K. second square. 

15. Q. Kt to Q*. B. third square. 

Whenever you have an opportunity, like Uus, of placing 
ft piece in a layourable position, always take advantage ot 
it, unless there is something to be gained by moving a piece 
akeady in the field. 

15. Q. Kt to Q. second square. 
10. K. R. P. two squares. 16. Castles with Q. R. 

17. Q. B. to K. Kt fifth square. 

In his anxiety to casUe in the hopes of esc^ing from the 

attack threatened on his Eing's side. Black appears to have 

acted predpitately. The remaining portion of the game is 

very skil^ and deserves your most attentive consideration. 

17. Q. to Q. Kt fifth square. 

Blad^ does quite right to abandon his Q. R. to your 
Q. B. He now threatens your Q. Et. P., tiie capture of 
which will give him a momentary advantage, worthless, 
however, on account of not being able to follow it up. A 
Queen in the adversary's field can seldom do much unless 
supported by pieces; and, in cases like the present, when 
she ventures among the adverse pieces she runs great risk of 
being lost It is a fault very common to young players to 
employ their Queens more than any other piece. They 
naturally imagine that because she is the most powerful of 
all the pieces she can do most execution; whereas, real 
strength at chess consists, not in the rapid predatory move- 
ments of one piece, but in the combination of several pieces. 
The most accomplished chess player, before he b^ms to 
attack, gradually establishes a combination of pieces and 
pawofl^ which, when brought to bear, often proves inesist- 
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ible ; and most especially so, when his incautious or inexpe- 
rienced antagonist wastes his strength in skirmishes, and 
while gaining temporary advantages neglects to form his 
defence or counter attack. 

18. Q. B. takes Q. R. 18. Q. takes Q. Kt. P. 

19. Q. B. takes K. B. 10. Q. takes Q. R., checking. 

20. K. to Q. second square. 20. Q. to Q. Kt 7th sq., checking. 

21. K. B. to Q. B. second square. 21. K. takes Q. B. 

22. R. to Q. Kt. square. 22. Q. to Q. R. sixth square. 

23. Kt. to Q. Kt. fifth sq., checking. 23. Q. B. P. takes Kt. 

24. Q. takes Q. 

The manner in which your adversary's Queen b won is 
skilful: it is a necessa^ consequence of a succession of 
moves foreseen by White, and played with boldness and 
precision. White has a won game, and we need nott>ursue 
the game further. Observe that Black's K. R. and K. Kt. 
are still at home, and throughout the game they have con- 
tributed nothing whatever to its defence. You must avoid 
leaving your pieces at home unemployed. You would 
probably smile if a better player than yourself proposed 
that ^ou should give him the odds of a Rook and a Knight; 
that IS, that these pieces should be removed from the board 
before you began ^our game. You would despair of being 
able to stand agamst mm during a dozen moves, and vet^ 
by keeping these pieces shut up and unemployed, while 
your adversary brings all his pieces and pawns into play^ 
the efifect on your game is simimr to giving him the odds of 
the pieces which you do not use. 



LESSON XI. 
quben'b bishop's pawn's game, 
white. black. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. The same. 

2. Q. B. P. one square. 2. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

In our last lesson Black played as his best second move, 
Q,. P. two squares: some players, however, prefer to bring 
out the K. Kt.; a move which, for the reasons already 
stated, seems to be inferior. It will be instructive to illus- 
trate this mode of play in the present lesson, in order to 
show the young student how to take advantage of a movey 
which the most eminent authorities now condemn. A 
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moYe, theoretically bad, may not be 80 in practice, nnless 
the adrersary take advantage of it; therefore, when a 
oatain move is designated as being bad, it most be under- 
stood that, between good players, such a move is calculated 
to entail a positive loss, or to place the player in an inferior 
sitoation. 
S. Q. P. two sqoares. 

If Black now take the Pawn, yon advance your E. P. 
iqpon hb Knight, and your position becomes at once a 
Tery &Youiable one for attack; while his position is at once 
crowded. ^ 

3. K. Kt takes K. P. 

4. P.'takesP. 

Tou thus recover your nawn, and place a pawn in a 
favourable situation; while his Kt. is Muily situated, and 
if you wish it, can be expelled without difficulty. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. foarth square. 

5. Q. to Q. fifth aqoaro. 

By this move you compel him to make the attack which 
he threatened, by playing out his K. B. But, as happens 
with all premature attacks, he becomes worsted in the 
skirmish. 

5. K. B. takes K. B. P. checking. 

He might also have taken your K. B. P. with the Kt 
Ton womd then have captured his K. B.; and he your 
K. R., but his Kt. would have been shut up in the comer 
to be captured presently, while by playing your K. Kt. to 
K. B. third square, you would prevent him from checking 
with his Q. at K. R. fifth square. Black, therefore, under 
the circumstances of the case, ^ys best by taking the P. 
with his B. instead of with the Kt. 

0. K. to K. second square. 6. K. B. takes K. Kt 

Black, not being able to save both the B. and the Kt. does 
well to take your Kt., because if you play K. R. takes 
K. B., he moves away his Kt.; and if you take his Kt. 
with Q. he removes B. to Q. Kt. third square, where 
the B. would be most advantageously placed, commanding 
as it would five sauares, and co-operatmg with any pieces 
that he might be able to bring to attack your K. B. second 
squ^^ You therefore prefer to capture this B. 

7. K. R. takes R. B. 7. Q. to K. B. fifth square. 

By this move Bkck protects his K. Kt., threatens to 
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capture K. R. P.^ and afterwaids K. R^ you therefoie 
play, 

8. Q. B. to K. tibird square. 

thus not only defending your K. R^ but bringing a useful 
piece to strengthen your position on your K. side. 

8. Castles. 
The propriety of castling, in the present crowded po8iti<m, 
may be fairly questioned; Q. B. P. one square, or Q^ Kt. 
to Q. B. third square, wo^d probably nave been better. 
Black has seven pawns unmoved, and the very operation of 
castling prevents his K. B. P. from being moved ; while 
the two pieces already^in the field are in a precarious, 
situation. Your game on the contrary is open and free 
from danger, in consequence of the fecility which an 
open game nearly always gives, viz., that of forming 
new combinations, varying your plan of attack or of 
defence almost at will; whereas, in a crowded game, the 
player has but little choice, and is soon at the mercy of his 
antagonist. In the following moves Black makes the best 
of bis two pieces, and keeps up a smart attack, which 
however, being defended with ordinary care, does not 
endanger your game. There is seldom much to be done 
with two pieces against five. You will observe that your 
K., Q., K. R., K. and two Bs. are engaged with his Q. 
and K. Kt. 

9. K. Kt. P. one s^are. 9. Q. takes R. R. P. checkiiig. 

10. K. R. toK. Kt. second square. 10. K. Kt. takes K. Kt. P. checkg. 

11. K. toK. B. second square. 11. Q. to K. R. eighth square. 

If you capture hb Kt. with your K., he takes your K. B- 
with ids Or If you take the Kt. with your R. you lose 
your Q,.; therefore, 

12. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 

You thus defend your K. B.; bring two more pieces into 
play, and are actuaUy contending with seven agamst two. 

12. K.Kt. takes K.B. 
18. Q. R. takes K. Kt 13. Q. to K. R. fifth square, chk|§^. 

14. K. to K. second square. 14. Q. to K. R. fourth sq.^checkuig. 

15. K. to K. B. second square. 

It is much better for your K. to keep under the shelter 
of the two Rooks, than attempt to escape to the Queen's 
side, which woiUd onl^ prolong the struggle uselessly. 
Should Black check again, you must move K. to K. KU 
and he has no further check upon you. Black declines this 
useless check : the skirmish is at an end, and he attempts to 
open a path for his pieces. We need scarcely remind the 
young student that, although Black comes out of the 
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sftroggle without bjov apparent lofiB— nay has actually taken 
three pawns— that his game is lost. By neglecting, for a 
useless skirmishy to play out his pawns and pieces, he has 
giTen very large odds to his adversary, and must lose the 
game in a very few moves. 

15. Q. P. one square. 

16. Q. R. to K. Kt square. 16. Q. takes Q. P. 

Throughout this game Black appears to play as if under 
the influence of the false notion, that by preserving the 
same number of pieces on the board as his adversary, and 
picking off his pawns, he must eventually win. A very 
few moves suffice to show this dangerous, but too common 
fellacy. 

17. R. takes K. Kt. P. checking. 17. K. to R. square. 

18. Q. B. to Q. fourth square. ' 18. Q. takes. Q. 

19. R to K. Kt. eighth square, checkmate. 

Problem Y I. JVhite moving firsi is to give cheekmaU in 
three mores. 




WHITS. 
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Problem VII. JVhite to move firsts and to checkmate in 
three moves. 


































WHITE. 



LESSON XII. 

THE KING'b GAMBIT. 

We are now about to introduce the youi^ student to a 
favourite and brilliant style of play, altogether different 
from the specimens given in tlie previous lessons. The 
King's Gambit offers greater variety than is to be found in 
the other openings, and therefore requires greater knowledge 
and practice to conduct it with success: hence, an expe- 
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rienced player when he giyes the odds of the Queen's Rook 
or Queen's Knight to an inferior antagonist often prefers 
this mode of play. 

The word GanUnt is derived from an Italian phrase used 
in wrestling, and signifies a peculiar movement hy which 
the advCTsary is tripped up. In Chess the *^ peculiar move- 
ment" is, for the fint player, early in the game, to sacrifice 
a pawn for the sake of gaining an attack. There are many 
ways in which this pavm may he sacrificed, and conse- 
quently there are many varieties of Cramhit; hut the 
Kin^s Gramhit includes tne greatest part <^ them. In this 
gamhit the first player moves K. P. two squares, and on the 
second move £L B. P. two squares, wMch is sacrificed. 
There is also the Queen's Gamhit, which derives its name 
from the Q. P. heing first moved two squares and the Q. B. P. 
heing sacrificed on the second move. 

The varieties of the King*s Gamhit are often known by 
the names of the players who invented, or first introduced 
them :— thus we have the Muzio Gcumbit, the Salvio Gramhit, 
the AUgaier Gramhit, the Cochrane Gambit, the Evans^ 
Gambit, &c. Other varieties obtain their names from one 
of the early moves of the first player: thus we have the 
Bithej^s Gunbit, so cdled because the first player moves out 
his ^ng's Bishop before his King's Knight. 

The term Oamnt Pawn is appked sometimes to the pawn 
you sacrifice on the second move, but more commonly to 
the pawn of your adversary which captures your pawn: 
thus in the King's Grambit tne opening moves are^ 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1 . K. p. two squares. 1 . K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two >qnares. 2. K. P. takes K. B. P. 

In this case his K. P. is transferred to his K. B. file, and 
becomes the Gcunbit Pawn. 
In the Queen's Grambit the opening moves are, 

1. Q. P. two squares. 1. Q. P. two squares. 

2. Q. B. P. two squares. 2. Q. P. takes Q. B. P. 

In which case his Q. P. is transferred to his Q. B. file, and 
becomes the Grambit Pawn. 

Authorities are divided in opinion as to the safety of this 
method of opening the game. Some c(mtend that the loss 
of a pawn on the second move ought to entail upon the first 
player the loss of the game ; others say that the attack 
acquired by the sacrifice of the pawn compensates for its 
loss ; besides the second player in gaining the pa^-n must 
double a valuable pawn, and thus resign the centre of the 
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board to his adversary ; disadvantages which take sometibing 
£roin the value of the pawn thus gained. 

Perhaps the most general opinion is, that the gambit when 
properly defended is unsoimd. In such a case the first 
player may hope to draw the game. Indeed, in all the 
common openings at chess, if the moves of both parties be 
strictly correct, the result ought to be a drawn eame. 
This however is a height of perfection which wiU probably 
never be attained, and therefore the sacrifice of a pawn may 
be hazarded on account of the many favo\irable sources of 
attack thereby opened to the first player ; while the position 
of ^e second player is frequently one of considerable 
restraint and embarrassment. 

The following remarks on the King's Gambit by Pon- 
ziani will be rem with interest by the amateur, and also by 
the young student, when he has fairly entered upon the 
brilliant and ingenious strokes of gambit play : — 

^^The quality of this opening demonstrates that the in- 
ventor, whoever he might be, considered principally that 
the removal of the adverse King's Pawn from the fourth 
square, caused a good order of the game, because there he is of 
greatest importcmce; and especially prevents the King's and 
Queen's Pawns being posted equally at the fourth squares. 
To attack the said adverse King's Pawn, he found the 
King's Bishop's Pawn most convenient; sinc« this oft«i 
serves only to prevent or retard the attacks which might be 
made with the Bang's Rook placed in the Bishop's square ; 
and therefore he judged it good play, at the second move, 
to push the said Bishop's Pawn to its extent, putting it en 
pnse of the adverse King's Pawn with the confidence 
either of recovering it, or of becoming compensated in 
another shape with a superior situation. A^ then, the 
adversary, after having taken the said Bishop's Pawn, 
threatens a pernicious check with l^e Queen at the first 
player's King's Rook's fourth; thus, he who plays the 
ranbit ought, for his best, at the third move, to play out the 
King's Knight to the Bishop's third; whence succeeds a 
most animated conflict, fiill of dangers and vicissitudes, 
which, at every move, change the aspect of l^e battle, and 
promote a thousand artful stratagems on the one part, to pre- 
serve the pawn in advantage ; and, on the other, to recover 
it with a better position. 

'' Although Philidor declares the King's Gambit to be an 
indifferent game which by its nature produces neither profit 
nor injury, yet Stamma and Salvio, with the best aokdemi- 
cians of Italy, and recently the most accurate Anonymous 
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Modenese*, think difierently : holding it a pernicious game 
for him who attempts it ; sinoe he necessarily remains a 
Pawn inferior, without compensation. It notwithstanding 
produces many moves of supreme skill and suhUety, which 
demand still greater study and circumspection thim in the 
Piano Games." 

It may probably occur to the reader, that if the second 
player refuse, at the second moye, to take the proffered 
pawn, the game does not become a gambit. Such is the 
case: for although it is to the advantage of the second 
player to accept the gambit, yet he may if he please evade 
it. The following are short, but brilliant specimens of the 
gambit^vaded, and the gambit accepted. 

1. Thb Gambit bvadbd. 

WUITK. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. The same. 

3. K.B. P. two squares. 2. Q. P. two sqoares. 

This move is fireauently played by those who desire to 
evade the gambit. It may be good when odds are given to 
the second player, but in even games it is much better to 
take the pawn. 

5. K. P. takes Q. P. 

It is much better to take this pawn than to defend your 
K. P. by playing ^ P. one square, which would only 
obstruct your game. 

3. Q. takes P. 

4. Q. KttoQ.B. tiiirdsqiiaie. 4. Q. to K. third sqoare. 

He would have played quite as well in taking ^ home : 
he would have lost a move, it is true, since you played out 
your ^ Kt. in order to drive away his ^ We have 
already stated how dangerous it is to play out the Q. so 
early m the |;ame ; she may be attacked by several minor 
pieces, and m escaping therefrom many moves are lost 
which to the opposite party are as many moves gained. 

6. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 6. P. takes P. chkg. bj discoverr. 
0. K. to K. B. seoood sqoare. 



* BrooIeddlUopabUAed at Jfodeiia, In 1750, bis practical observatiaiis 
on the game ot chess. As the work did not bear the author's name, it was 
lefciie dto, bj diess students, as the production of the Anonymous Modenese, 
a title by iidiidi that writer is now more frequently known than bj his real 
nameu Ponziani is also sranetimes referred to as the Beomd Anonymous 
Modenese, from the circnnratanoe that the first edition of his celebrated 
Analytit <ifCk€$t was published anonymously at Modena (1709). 

o 
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This move is well played. It is often much better to 
moYe the K. when attacked, than interpose a piece. It is 
true that by moving the K. yon are prevented from castling ; 
buty whenever your adversary's K. and Q. are on the same 
file, you should endeavour to get a B. into play, so as to 
attack both and win the Q. Minor advantages may fre* 
quently be sacrificed for one great gain: the chief point to 
be regarded is, to play so as to command as large a portion 
of the field as possible: you thus acquire the most valuable 
fikcilities either for attack or defence. 

6. K.B. toQ.B.fiHirf!h8q.,chkg. 

7. Q. P. two sqoares. 

Young players can seldom renst the temptation to check 
wherever an opportunity occurs : it is a very bad habit and 
should be avoided. The present is an example of a useless 
check, for by the advance of your Q. P. the B. is driven 
away, and your own game improved. He ought to have 
played the B. to K. second square, or Q. B. P. one square. 

7. E. B. to Q. third sqaare. 

8. E. B. to Q. Et. fifth aq., chckg. 8. K. to E. B. sqaare. 

If he had interposed Q,. B. P. you would have played the 
K. B. to K square, winning his Q. 

9. R. R. to E. square. 9. Q. to E. B. fourth sqaare. 

This attempt to save the Q. involves an immediate check- 
mate. 

10. R. R. to E. eighth square, 

checkmate. 

2. Thb Gambit aocbftbd. 

white. black. 

1. E. p. two squares. 1. The same. 

2. E. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 

Black now plays best. The success of his defence will 
greatly depend on his being able to preserve the Grambit 
Pawn. 

8. E. Et. to E. B. third square. 

The object of this move is to prevent him checking with 
his Q. at his K. B. fifth square. 

8. E. Et. P. two squares. 
This is the best method of defending the Gambit Pawn. 

4. E. B. to Q. B. fourth sqaare. 4. E. B. P. one sqaare. 

Black loses the game b^r this move. It may be taken as 
a general rule in all gambits that it is bad play to move the 
K. B. P. one square. 
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5. K. Kt. takes K. Kt. P. 6. E. B. P. takes Kt 

The young player is apt to regard this as the positive 
gain of a piece, which he finds it hard to refuse to take. 
In the present case, however, his game is gone whether he 
take the Kt. or not. His great error was in moving his 
K,B.P. 

6. Q. to K. R. fifth square checkg. 6. K. to K. second square. 

7. Q. takes R. B. P. checking. 7, K. home. 

8. Q. to K. R. fifth square, checkg. S, K. to R. second square. 

9. Q. to K. fifth square, check- 

mate. 

At the seventh move you might have played Q,. to K. B. 
seventh square, checking ; then to Q. fifln square checking : 
and lastly have given checkmate at K. fifth square. 



Problem VIII. White vumng first is togioe cAedmate 
<m the third move, 

BLA.CK. 




r^2 r 
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Problem IX. TVhite to move firsts and to eheehmafe in 
three frwoes^ 



BLACK. 




WHITB. 



LESSON xra. 

THB king's gambit, {eontmwd). 



BLACK. 
1. K. p. two squares. 
3. P, takes P. 
8. E. Et. P. two squares. 



WHITE. 

1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 
8. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 
4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

In our last lesson we gave you a glimpse of this brilliant 
n>ecies of opening, and made a few expmnatory remarks on 
the first three moves. You saw how fatal it was to Black's 
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game to move out the K. B. P. on the fourth move. In the 
present game he will adopt sounder play. Your fourth 
more is among the best: you attack the weakest point of 
his game and prepare to castle, fikd^'s fourth move is a 
mooted TOint among Chess authorities: he may advance the 
K. Kt. P. upon your Kt^or he may place his K. B. on the 
K. Kt. second square. The former more is preferred by 
Cairera^ Salvio, JLionardo, Sarratt^ and others; while the 
latter is advocated by Philidor, Cozio^ Ponziani, Del Rio, 
and others. We will select a few games illustratiYe of both 
modes of play > advinng the student not to attach himself to 
^ther: he wUl probaoly get a safer game by playing the 
Bishop to K. Kt. second, while more brilliant and intricate 
aituatums arise from pudiing forward ^e K. Kt P. 

4. R. Kt. P. one squire. 

If at this point your K. Kt. is sacrificed, the game is 
resolved into the Itfluzio Gambit, which will be illustrated 
hereafter. 

6. K. Kt. to K. fiftli aqoare. 

You now threaten his K. B. P., K. R., &c., but he sus- 
pends the attack by playing 

5. Q. to K. R. fiftli square chckg. 

If you advance K. Kt. P. one square you lose the game 
qpeedily: therefore 

0. K. to K. B. sqnare. 6. K. Kt to K. R. third square, 

to prevent the attack threat^ied at your fifth move. 

7. Q. p. two squares. 7. Q. P. ooe square. 

8. K. Kt to Q. third square. 8. Gambit P. one square. 

Not being able to defend the Grambit Pawn from the 
attack of your Q. B. and K. Kt, Black does well to advance 
it You would play badly by tiJdng it; therefore, 

9. K. Kt P. one square. 9. Q. toK. R. sixth square chckg. 

Instead of this move Black ought to have played Q. to 
K. second square ; but the check with the Q. was tempting, 
especially as there seems a chance of following up the 
apparent advantage bv playing Q,. to K. Kt. sevenUi square. 
The move is bad, and has hem shown by Greco in several 
variations to be &tal. 

If you play as your best move 
10. King home. 
Black loses the Q. by attacking your K. R. ; for if he 
■ y Q. to K. Kt seventh square, you then pUy K. Kt. to 
B. second square, which protects the Rool^ and hinders 
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the advance of the Grambit Pawn; and you afterwards witt 
his Q,. by playmg K. B. home. But if, instead of fallmg 
into this trap, or allowing you to win the Q^ by playing 
your Kt. to K. B. fourth square, Black play 

10. Q. to K. R. foorth square, 

the loss is not so immediate, or apparent to the young 
player, who is apt to estimate the state ci the ^;ame by 
numerical superiority without due regard to position ; but 
it will be seen that Black has by his useless check lost time» 
and hampered his g^tme, while youis is peculiarly susceptible 
of improvement. 

11. R. Kt. to K. B. fourth square. 11. Q. to Q.R. fourth square chckg. 

It would perhaps have been better for Black to haye 
played Q,. toK. Kt. fourth square, since he has nothing to 
fear from the discovered checK upon hia Q^ She is now in 
a position to be hunted about oy your pieces^ which are 
gradually brought out, while his remain idle spectators of 
the conmct. The following moves are quite in ^e style of 
Gr€Jco. 

12. Q. B. to Q. second square. * 12. Q. to Q. Kt. third square. 

13. K. Kt. to Q. fifth square. 

If he capture your Q. Kt. P. you wiU win his Q,. by- 
playing Q,. B. to Its third square. If he play Q. to Q. B. 
third square, you will also win the Q. by playing K. B. to 
Q. Kt. fifth square, because if he take this B. you fork hi& 
K. and Q^ with your Kt. He therefore plays 

13. Q. takes Q. P. 

14. K. B. to Q. third square. 14. Q. to Q. B. fourth square. 

15. Q. B. to K. third square. 15. Q. to'Q. R. fourth sq.^checkg. 

16. Q. Kt. P. two squares. 16. Q. to Q. R. fifth square. 

17. K.B.toQ.Ktfimisq.,checkg. 17. Q. takes K.B. 

18. K. Kt takes Q. B. P. checkiii^ 
and winning Q. 



The following came affords a brilliant spjedmen of suc- 
cessful defence of tne King's Gambit. The in^nious man- 
ner in whidi the second pkyer &;ets the attack into his own 
hands, and the bold and skilml sacrifices by which he 
maintains it are all worthy of attentive study. The defence 
to this game is by M. de la Bourdonnais, and may serve ta 
illustrate the style of play of that great master. 

BLACK. WHITE. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. K P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. t^ squares. 2. P. takes P. 
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3w K. Kt to K. B. third square. 3. K. Kt P. two squares. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. firarth square. 4. K. Kt P. one square. 

5. K. Kt to K. fifth square. 6. Q. to K. R. fifth square, chg. 

6. K. to K. B. square. 

Thus fax the moves are the same as in the kst game. 
By adyancing the Gamhit Pawn at this stage of the game, 
and ailowing the first player to make the most of the attack 
which he has upon your K. B. P., von resolve the game 
into the Ck>chrane Gcmihity as it is called, although the more 
correct term would he the Cochrane defence to the gambit. 
Mr. Cochrane examined this move with considerable skill 
in his Treatise published in 1822, and hence Chess-players 
have attached his name to this species of the gambit. 

6. Gambit Pawn advances. 

7. K. Kt takes K. B. P. 

This is not a safe move. The Kt. and B. may make a 
skirmish, and perhaps win a Rook, but in the meantime 
your Q. and Pawns are making dai^rous advances. For 
Black's seventh move, ^ P. two squares has been recom- 
mended. 

7. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 

To bring out a piece at the proper time to act as a corps 
de reserve is in the best style of chess play. The Q^ Kt. 
posted at Q. B. third square is often of powerful assiBtance 
in gambit games. 

8. Q. P. two squares. 8 K. B. to K. Kt second square. 

9. Q. B. P. onesquare. 9. K. Kt to K B. third square. 

10. Kt takes K. R. 10. Q. P. two squares. 

You do not stay to retake this Kt., for vou would lose 
time and the attack in doing so. The Kt. is now as com* 
pletelv out of the game as if he were off the board; you 
therefore play so as to get one of your Knights to assist the 
attaddng combination of Q. and Pawns. 

11. K. P. takes Q. P. 

Black is tempted to take your K. P. with his Q. P. in 
order to drive away the Q. Kt. : he would probably have 
done better by taking the P. with his Q. B. 

11. K. Kt to K. fifth square, 
threatening mate, which he prevents by 

12. Q. to K. square. 12. K. Kt P. one square. 

You thus protect the Kt., prevent an exchange of Queens 
whidi would be fatal to your game, and narrow the chances 
of escape for the Black King, 
la K. B. to Q. third square. 

This is perhaps his best move^ but the precision and fore- 
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sight with which De la Boardonnais played would have 
ensured him the yictorj in a less farourable position. 

18. P. takes K. Kt. P.,checkiiig. 
14. K. takes P. 14. Q. B. to K. R. sixth sq., chckg. 

16. K. to K. Kt. square. 15. Q. Kt takes Q. P. 

White allows his adyersary the move which he has so 
long desired, but it is now of no use to him, for whateyer 
he does White must win; for example, 

16. Q. takes K. Kt, chg. 16. Q. takes Q. 

17. K. B. takes Q. 17. Q. Kt gives checkmate. 

But if at the 16th moye he play Q,. B. P. takes Q. Kt. 
the game may be prolonged a few moyes, but cannot be sayed. 
Or if he play at the 16th moye K. R. P. takes Kt. P. you 
giye the mate with the Q. Kt. inmiediately. 



Problem X. White moving first is to give checkmate en 
the third move. 



BLACK. 




WHITS. 
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Pboblsm XI. White to move finty and to checkmate in 
three moves. 

BLACK. 
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Problem XII. In the following position White moving 
firsty is to mate in two moves. 



wmxtJB. 
K. at K. Kt fifth aqoare. 
Q. at Q. B. aerenth square. 
Kt.at R. second sqaajre. 
P. at K. B. seoofid square. 



BLACK. 
K. at Q. fourth square. 
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LESSON xrv. 

THE king's gambit, (conUfiued,) 

WHITB. BLACK. 

1. K. P. two «q. 1. K. P. two sq. 

2. K. B. P. two sq. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. Kt to K. B. third sq. 3. K. Kt P. two sq. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth sq. 

In the last lesson it was stated that Black's fourth 
move may be either K. Kt. P. one sq., or K. B. to K. Kt. 
second square, and that chess authoritieis differ as to which 
is the better move. We have already played two games in 
which Black pushed on the Kt. P. at tne fourth move : on 
the present occasion he will adopt the more common and 
probably the safer expedient of moving his K. B. 

4. K. B. to K. Kt. second sq. 
6. K. R. P. two sq. 6. K. R. P. one sq. 

This is Black's best move. It' is common, however, for 
the young student to play K. B. P. one square, in wiiich 
case your Kt. takes his K. Kt. P., and on his retaking, you 
get a winning game by checking with Q. at K. B. hfth 
square. 

6. Q. p. two sq. 6. Q. P. one sq. 

7. Q. B. P. one sq. 7. Q. B. P. one sq. 

8. Q. to K. second sq. 

You might also have played y6ur Q. to her Kt. third 
square. 

a Q. B. to K. third sq. 

Although it is desirable, in the defence of the gambit, 
to get rid of the adversary's K. B. on account of its great 
attacking power, and the readiness with which it co- 
operates with the Q., yet it is necessary to be cautious how 
an exchange is offered. In the present case Black loses the 
game by his anxiety to change off your K. B. 

9. K. B. takes B. 9. K. B. P. takes B. 

10. K. P. one sq 10. Q. P. takes P. 

11. Q. P. takes P. 

This pawn is now well situated, and its effect is greatly 
to prevent the range of your adversary's pieces. 

11. Q. Kt. to Q. second sq. 

12. K. Kt P. one sq. 

The object in moving this pawn is to break up his pawns 
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and to penetrate'into his game with your Qry K. B. and 

12. K. Kt P. adrances. 
IS. K.KtP.takesP. 18. K. Kt. P. takes Kt 

14. Q. takes K. Kt P. 

By this sacrifioe you sajq^KHrt your centre pawn, and pre- 
pare for attack. 

14. Q. to K. second sq. 

This moye is qnite neoessaiy to prevent yonr threatened 
attack. 

15. Q. Kt to Q. second sq. 15. Caitles with Q. R. 

16. Q. Kt P. two sq. 

When yonr adyeisary evades an attack by castUi^, it is 
generally advisable to advance the pawns upon the mde to 
which he has retreated. You thus confine his motions and 
get supports for your pieces. 

16. K. R. P. one sq. 

The object of this move is to enable him to move K Kt. 
andK.B. 

17. Q. Kt to K. fimrth sq. 17. Q. Kt to ks third sq. 

18. Q. B. to K. third sq. 18. K. Kt to K. R. third sq. 

19. Q. B. to Q. B. fifth sq. 10. Q. to Q. B. second sq. 
aO. Q. R. P. two sq. 

As you have opportunity you improve the attack on this 
side of the board. 

ao. K. B. home. 
31. aR.P.ODesq. 21. K. B. takes Q. B. 

93. Q. Kt P. takes B. 

It would have been very bad play to have taken the B. 
with your Kt. You now have an opening through whidi 
you can attack. 

33. Q. Kt to Q. second sq. 
3S. Kt to Q. sixth sq. chg. 33. K. to Q. Kt sq. 

34 Q. R. to Q. Kt sq. 34 Q. Kt takes P.at adr. Q. B. 

fifth sq. 

35. Kt takes Q. Kt P. 

This is a beautiful move. 

35. Kt takes Kt 

36. Q. R. P. one sq. 36. K. to Q. R. sq. 

37. Q. R. takes Kt 37. Q. to her B. sq. 

38. K. R. to K. R. second sq. 28. Q. R. to Q. second sq. 
30. K. R. to Q. Kt. second sq. 30. K. R. to K. R. second sq. 
80. Q. takes Q. B. P. 

Black must now be mated immediately, for if he play Q^ 
takes Q. you mate at once by playing the B. to ^ Kt 
eighth square. K his Q. takes your K. you retake with 
the Pawn, checking, and the mate is equally certain. 
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This game^ which is selected from Philidor, is admirably 
played throughout, and will repay an attentive study on the 
part of the student. 



Problem XIII. TThite to move, amd mate on the third move, 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 



If the young student has taken pains to solve the fore- 
going problems he will, by this time, have acquired consider- 
able facility in answering problems in which the mate is 
required to be given in not more than two or three moves. 
We are now about to introduce problems in four moves: 
the following is a very easy example, and the student ought 
to solve it without much difficulty. In future Lessons we 
will introduce 'some problems requiring an exertion of 
greater skill. 
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Pboblem XIV. White to move, and to ffive ckedtmate im the 
fourth move. 



BLACK. 




WHITS. 



LESSON XV. 
THB KiNe's eAMBFT, (oofUimted), 



WHITB. 

1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 

3. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 

4. K. R. P. two squares. 



BLACK. 
1. K. P. two squares. 
3. P. takes P. 
8. K. Kt. P. two squares. 



Ih the speciinens of the Gamhit abready given in these 
lessons, yon were directed to play at the fourth moye, 
K. B. to*Q. B. fonrth square, wnicn is in a more attacking 
style than the move now recommended. This moTe^ how- 
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every leads to some very beautiful varieties of play, a few 
specimens of which will be given in this, and the succeeding 



Black must not take the pawn with his pawn, because it 
is of great importance to him to keep the pawns on his 
Bong's side united: indeed, the successful defence of the 
Gambit generally depends upon his being able to do so. 
Nor can he play K. U. P. one sonare, bemuse, were he to 
do so, you answer with P. takes P., and he cannot retake 
without losing his Rook. K. B. P. one square is a very 
natural move, but in the present case, as in the example 
given in Lesson XIU., the result is fatal. 

4. K. B. P. one square. 
6. R. Kt. takes K. Kt. P. 

By this move you open a path for your Q,. to the R. 
fifth square, where she checks, and as Black can only 
escape tne check by moving his Eang into a position which 
obstructs his game, your Q. may do him much mischief. 
If he do not take the Kt. he must lose the game speedily. 

5. P. takes Kt. 

6. Q. to E. R. fifth square, chkg. 6. K. to K. second square. 

7. Q. takes K. Kt. P. chkg. 

If he interpose K. Kt. at K. B. third square, you advance 
the K. P. and win the piece; therefore, 

7. K. home. 

8. Q. to E. R. fifth square, chkg. 

The object of repeating the check at this square instead 
of at K. fifth, is to prevent him from bringing out his Q. 

8. K. to R. second square. 

9. Q. to K. fifth square, chkg. 9.' K. to K. B. second square. 
10. Q. takes K. R. 

You will nowy of course, have no difficulty in winning 
the game. 

In the following specimen of this form of Gambit, the 
early moves of Black are sounder than in the foregoing 
game. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 

8. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 8, K. Kt P. two squares. 
4. K. R. P. two squares. 4. K. Kt P. one square. 

Black now plays his best move, forcing your Kt. forward 
to one- of two positions. If you move the Kt. to K. Kt 
fifth square the game will then be resolved into the Allgaier 
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Grambit^ (an example of which will be given in another 
lesson,) but the more usual more is 

5. IL Rt. to K. fiilh sqaare. 

You now threaten to capture his K. Kt. P. with your 
Ki., and it is of no use for him to move Qr P- one. His 
best most is 

6. K. R. P. two saoares. 

6. K. B. to Q. B. imrdi sqoaie. 

You threaten to take his K. B. P. with either Kt or B. 
He may defend Uiis P. in two ways; by playing K. R. to 
his second square, fthe consequences of which will be shown 
in the next lesson,) or he may play 

6. K. Kt to R. durd aqnare. 

7. Q. P. two sqnaret. 7. K. B. to K. second square. 

Black had seyeral modes of play, but he does not appear 
to have chosen* the best Qr P- one would probably haye 
been better, for it is scarcely possible for him to save the 
Gambit Pawn. 

a Q. B. takes Gambit P. 8. R. B. takes K. R. P. dikg. 

Qr P> one square, would here haye been oreferable, for 
now by advancing the Kt. P. you force away his B. leaving 
his K. R. P. undefended. 

9. K. Kt P. one sqaare. 9. K. B. to K. Kt Ibarth square. 

10. K.R.takesK.R.P. 

By this move you force him to exchange Bishops, 
whereby you unite a solitary pawn with his fellows. If 
he move away his B. you win the Kt.; and afterwards 
take K. B. P., &c. 

10 K. B. takes Q. B. 

11. P. takes B. 11. Q. P. one square. 

This move forces away the Kt Ordinary players, how- 
ever, would not be so long-sighted as to nmke such moves 
as the following. 

13. Kt takes K. Kt P. 12. Q. B. takes Kt 

15. Q. takes Q. B. IS. K. Kt takes Q. 

14. R. takes R, chkg. 14. K. to K. second sqaare. 

16. K. R. takes Q. 15, K. takes K. R. 

16. K.B.takesK.B.P. 

By these brilliant moves you secure the great advantage 
in pawns which vou had alr^y gained over your adversary, 
many moves back. 

16. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

17. Q. B. P. one sqaare. 17. K. to K. second square. 

18. K. B. to Q. Kt third square. 18. K. Kt to K. sixth square. 
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The last move of Black is a useless one. He would have 
done much better to have got his R. into play. 

19. R. to K. B. second square. 19. Kt to K. Kt fifth sqaare, chkg. 

20. K. to K. B. third square. 

By these useless moves Black improves your game: you 
get your King up to the pawns, where he acts as a useful 
guard. Indeed, when the Queens are off the board, the 
King may often be employed to advantage. We need not 
pursue the present game further; you will bring out your 
Q. Kt. and R. as quickly as possible, and wul, without 
much difficulty, win the g;ame. 



Pboblbm XV. JVhite to mew firit^ and to give check- 
mate in four moves. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 
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Problem XVI. White moving first is to give checkmate 
in four moves. 



BLACK. 




LESSON XVL 
THE kino's OAMBiTy {continucd). 



WHITE. 

1. K. p. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 

3. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

4. K. R. P. two squares. 

5. K. Kt. to K. fifth square. 

6. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 



BLACK. 

1. K. P. two squares. 

2. P. takes P. 

3. R. Kt. P. two squares. 

4. K. Kt P. one square. 

5. K. R. P. two squares. 

6. K. R. to K. R. second square. 



In the last lesson, in order to protect his K. B. P., Black 
played, as his sixth move, K. Kt. to R. third square ; his 

P 
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present move is the one preferred by Philidor, Ponziani^ 
and other authorities. 

7. Q. P. two squares. 7. Q. P. one square. 

8. E. Et to Q. third square. 8. Gambit Pawn one square, i.e., 

P. to E. B. sixth square. 

If you take this P. with your K. Kt. P. Black will play 
K. B. to K. second, winning your K. R. P., and having the 
best of the game. You therefore play, 

9. E. Et. P. one square. 

Black has now, on his King's side, th^ree pawns very 
strongly placed, and one of them is a passed pawn within 
two squares of being queened. The first chess authorities 
have declared that White has a ^ame "lost hy its nature.*' 
Recently, however, M. Kieseritzkij, a young Livonian chess- 
player resident in Paris, by an attentive study of the posi- 
tion, arrived at an opposite conclusion ; and challenged any 
four players in Europe to play out four games at the same 
time, they taking the black peces and he the white. 
Accordingly, four first-rate players, MM. Laroche, Lecriyain» 
ChamouiUet^ and Devinck, entered the lists wiw the bold 
yoimg Livonian. The games were played by correspondence^ 
under agreement that all parties should make one move 
twice a week. The match lasted sax. months. M. 
Kieseritzkij won against MM. Laroche and Lecrivain, and 
lost against the other two antagonists. 

Mr. George Walker, who h^ r^orted these »imes, is of 
opinion that Kieseritzkij decidedly overtasked his powers^ 
and injured the force of his reasonmg on the point at issue, 
by playing the four games all at once. Instead of fighting 
his adversaries one ^;ainst four, he ought to have taken 
them in succession. Mr. Walker, therefore,^ thinks that the 
present gambit ofiers a problem yet to be solved^ and that 
for the present the arguments ^f the Livonian are tenable. 

Of these four games we select two. In the first game 
M. Kieseritzkij plays the white pieces against M. Lecrivain. 
White has played nine moves, and Black eight. These are 
already given, and as the position stands upon the board, 
Black has to move. 

9. E. Et. to E. B. third square. 

10. Q. Et. to Q. B. third square. 10. Q. B. to E. third square. 

11. Q. P. one square. 11. Q. B. home. 

The tenth move of Black is very artful. By exchanging 
Bishops, White would have weakened his own forces, and 
strengthened his adversary's array of pawns. To prevent 
which youmove on the Q,. P., thereby closing up the attack of 
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jonr K. B. This was Black's object^ and having effected 
it, the Qr B. retains quietly home. 

13. Q. B. to K. B. fourth square. 13. K. B. to K. Kt. second square. 

13. K. P. one square. 13. P. takes P. 

14. K. Kt takes P. 14. Q. B. to K. B. fourth square. 

15. K. to K. B. secfHid square. 

Mr. Walker has a remark on this move : — 

'* The power of making this retreat, guarded so famonsly by 

adverse Fawn, is a strong feature in attack, and one of the 

keystones of the Livonian's aigument." 

15. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 

16. K. R. to K. square. 16. K. to K. B. square. 

Black moves in order to avoid a check by discovery, a 
qpecies of check which is nearly always dangerous. 

17. Q. P. one square. 

This is a very good move. 

17. Kt takes Kt 

18. K. R. takes Kt. 18. Q. B. to K. Kt third square. 

19. P. takes P. 19. Q. takes P. 

20. K. R. to K. eighth sq., chg. 30. Kt takes R. 

21. Q. B. takes Q. 

If Black take Q. B. with Kt., you play Q,. to her sixth 
square checking, and recovering the piece; ^erefore Black 
plays, 

21. K. B. takes Q. Kt 

32. Q. Kt P. takes K. B. 

and in order to win one of the Bishops, Black plays 

22. Q. R to Q. B. 
but you save it by checking. 

33. Q. B. to Q. sixth square, chg. 

If he take with Kt. you retake with Q. checking, and 
then move away or ddend the K. B. 

23. K. to Kt sqnare. 

34. K. B. to Q. Kt fifth square. 24. Kt to K. B. third square. 

25. Q. B. to K. seventh square. 25. Kt to K. fifth square, checking. 

26. K. to his third sqnare. 26. Q. R. takes P. at Q. B. third 

square, checking. 

27. K. to K. B. fourth square. 27. K. R. to K. Kt. second square. 

28. Q. to Q. eighth square, chg. 28. K. to K. R. second sqnare. 

29. K. B. to Q. third square. 29. Kt to Q. B. fourdi sqnare. 

30. Q. B. takes Kt 80. R. takes Q. B. 

31. Q. R. to Q. Kt square. 31. K. R. to K. Kt 

32. Q. to K. seventh square. 32. Q. Kt. P. one square. 

33. Q. takes K. B. P., checking. 33. K. R. interposes. 

34. B. takes B., checldng. 34. K. to K. R. third sqnare. 

35. Q. to K. eighth square. 

P2 
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At this point M. Lecrivcuii gave up the game. 

"It may seem," says Mr. Walker "as if the Liyonian had 
flagged a little in his pace during the latter stage of this 
game, hut it must he home in mind that caution is necessary 
to the last." 

For our second illustration of this remarkahle position, 
we give the successful defence of M. Devinck. The student 
will pla^ the game as given at the head of this lesson, up 
to the nmth move of the White. M. Deyinek's ninth move 
differs from that of the other three defenders, all of whom 
played K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

9. Q. to E. B. Uiird square. 

10. Q. B. P. one square. 10. K. B. to K. R. third square. 

11. K. Kt. to K. B. fourth square. 1 1. B. takes K. Kt. 

12. Q. B. takes K. B. 12. K. Kt. to K. second square. 

13. K. to K. B. second square. 13. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 

14. Q. Kt. P. two squares. 14. K. Kt. to K. Kt. ^rd square. 

15. Q. B. to K. third square. 15. Q. to K. second square. 

16. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 16. Q. Kt. to Q. square. 

17. Q. to Q. B. second square. 17. K. R. home. 

18. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth square. 18. K. B. P. one square. 
10. K. P. one square. 

A hold and skilful move, inyolving however some risk, of 
which M. Devinck well avails himself. 

19. K. Kt. takes K. P. 

20. P. takes Kt. 20. P. takes B. 

21. Q. to K. Kt. sixth square, chg. 21. K. to K. B. square. 

22. K. R. P. takes P. 22. Q. to K. Kt. second square. 

23. Q. to K. B. sixth square, chg. 28. Q. takes Q. 

24. K. P. takes Q. 24. Q. B. to K. B. fourth square. 

25. K. R. to K. R. fourth squaire. 25. Q. Kt. to K. B. second square. 

26. Q. R. to K. R. 26. B. to K. Kt. third square. 

27. Kt. takes P. 27. P. takes Kt. 

28. B. takes Kt. 28. B. takes B. 

29. K. takes P. 29. K. R. to K. Kt. square. 

The efforts of White, during the last five or six moves, 
have heen directed to the safety of the advanced pawns; for 
this purpose he doubled his castles, sacrificed a knight, and 
exchanged a piece. This turned the game so much in &vour 
of Black, that M. Kieseritzkij at this point resigned. 

Before we conclude this lesson, it may be interesting to 
notice a defence of this gambit founded on an entity 
different principle to the preceding. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 

8. K. Kt to K. B. third sq. 8. K. Kt. P. two squares. 

4. K. R. P. two squares. 4. K. Kt P. one. 



tf . K. K. to K. fiAh square. 
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Thus far the moves are the same as hefbre. Black now 
abandons his K. Kt^ P., and plays. 

6. Q. to K. second sqoare. 

6. K. Kt takes K. Kl P. 

It would not be good play for Black to take the K. P. 
checkmgy because you would interpose Q., and an exchange 
of queens would leave you with the better game. 

6. K. B. P. two squares. 

7. K. Kt to K. B. second square. 7. P. takes P. 

You could not of course take the pawn, and were there- 
fore compelled to move your Kt. Your position is now 
very much constrained. 

a Q. to K. R. fifth square, cLg. 8. K. to Q. square. 
9. Q. to K. B. Iburtfa square. 9. K. P. one square, attacking 

yourKKt 

10. K Kt to K. Kt fourth square. 10. P. takes P. checking. 

11. K, takes P. 11. Q. P. one square. 

13. Q. takes P. at K. B. fourth sq. 13. K. R. P. two squares. 

18. K Kt to K. third square. 18. K. B. to K. R. third square. 

14. Q. to K. B. second square. 14. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 

15. K. to Q. smiare. 16. K. Kt to its fifth square. 

16. Kt takes Kt 16. Q. B. takes Kt checking. 

17. K. B. to K. second sqoaxe. 17. K. B. takes Q. B. 

18. K. B. takes Q. B. 18. K. B. takes Q. Kt P. and wins 

eaaUy. 



LESSON xvn. ' 

THB ALLOAIBB GAMBIT. 

The present lesson will introduce the young student to 
the Allgaier Gambit^ a Tariely of the Kii^s Gramhit^ 
invented, or introduced into general notice hy a Grerman 
writer of the name of Allgaier. It is a strikmg opening, 
and, as in most Gamhits, a slight mistake on the part of the 
second player is likely to ruin Ms game. If, however, it he 
properly opposed, the formidahle attack prepared h^ the 
first player mils into the hands of the second. In our illus- 
trations of this opening we select two games, the first of 
which is won hy White and the second hy Black. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

3. K. B. P. two squares. 3. P. takes P. 

3. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 8. K. Kt P. two squares. 

4. K.B. P. two squares. 4. K. Kt P. one square. 
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Thus &r the moyes are the same ss in the last two Les- 
sons : the variation commences at your fifth more : instead 
of playing the K. Kt. to K. fifth square as before, you now 
play him to K. Kt. fifth sj[uare, in which position he can 
be won by Black on giving up two pawns. These two 
pawns are thought to be an equivalent for the Knight, in 
consequence of the attacking position which you acquire by 
this preliminary skirmish. 

5. K. Kt. to K. Kt fifth square. 5. K. R. P. one square. 

For Black's fifth move some players prefer Q. P. two 
squares, by which his K, Kt. P. is defended, threatening to 
win the K. Kt. at the next move without losing K. Kt. P. 
We do not pretend to decide upon the merits of these moves, 
either of which leads to a good gan^ By moving K. R. P. 
one, your Kt. is at once forced, and provided Black can 
maintain his groimd and bring out his j>ieces, his force will 
be superior to yours. Were he to move K. B. P. instead of 
the R. P. you would take his K. Kt. P. with vour Q. and 
soon acquire a winning position, as has been already illus- 
trated in previous Lessons where Black at a similar point 
moves K. B. P. one square. 

6. Kt takes K. B. P. 6. 1^. takes Kt 

By taking this pawn you force his K. to move into an 
exposed position. 

. 7. Q. takes K. Kt P. 7. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 

8. Q. takes Gambit P. 

You thus get three pawns in exchange for your Kt. It 
is not uncommon for Black to play at ms seventh move the 
Q. instead of the Kt. to K. B. third square, in order to 
protect the Crambit Pawn; but this position of Ms Q. is 
ralher hazardous, on account of your K. R. which comes 
into play presently. 

8. Q. P. one square. 

The object being to prevent the advance of your K. P. 
upon his kt. as also to hberate Q. B. 

9. Q. P. two squares. 9. K. to K. Kt second square. 

By advancing your Q. P. you are able to attack his Kt. 
with your K. P., he therefore n^oves his K. in order to 
liberate the Kt. 

10. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 10. Q. to K. square. 

11. CasUes. 

You leave K. P. en prise: because if he take it with his 
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^ jon capture his K. Kt., checking, and if he take it with 
his K. Kt. yoa play K. R. to K. square, and win the piece. 

11. K. B. to K. second square. 

In order to defend his K. Kt. from the attack of your Q. 
and R. 

13. K. P. one square. 12. P. takes P. 
18. P. takes P. 18. K. B. checks. 

The chief use of this dieck is to enahle him to make room 
for his pieces. It is thus that a good pktyer gains what is 
technically called time oyer hb adversary ; that is, he im- 
proves his own game while he forces his opponent to 
make useless moves. 

14. K. to K. R. sqaare. 14. K. Kt to K. Kt. fifth square. 

15. Q. Kt. to Q. B. thiM square. 15. Q. B. to K. third square. 

16. Q. Kt. to K. ItDorth square. 

This is a good move and decides the game in your favour. 
A variety of moves spring from it, and the Student will do 
well to examine some of Uiem. 

10. Q. B. takes B. 

17. Q. takes Kt, checking. 17. Q. to K. Kt third square. 

18. Q. takes Q., checking. 18. K. takes Q. 

19. K. R. to K. B. sixth sq. chg. 19. K. to K. Kt. second square. 
aO. Kt takes K. B. 

The precision with which White wins a piece is worth 
your especial notice. You cannot acquire a more use^ 
Chess hahit than the long-sightedness of which this is an 
example. 

aO. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

21. Kt to K. sixth square chg. 

Tour passed pawn at K. fifth square is very valuahle, 
and must, if possihle, be preserved ; but you have an op- 
portunity of playing your Kt. to advantage; for if he do 
not take it you capture his Q. B. P. and threaten Q. R. ; 
sad if he do take it you retake with R. and hereby defend 
the P. 

21. B. takes Kt 

22. R. takes B. 22. Q. R. to K. square. 

If you take his Q. R. with your R. he retakes with K. R. 
and wins the passed pawn, therefore White cleveriy plays, 

23. Q. B. takes K. R. P. chg. 

If he take the B. with his K. R. you win the exchange ; 
therefore 

28. K. to K. B. second square. 

24. K. R. to K. B. sixth sq., chg. 24. K. to K. second square. 

25. B. to K. Kt fifth square. 25. Kt. takes P. 
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Although he has won the pawn yet he has gained no 
advantage, you have a dangerous check by discovery in 
store, and can decide the game in a very few moves. 

26. R. to R. R. sixth sq.. chg. 26. K. to K. B second square. 

27. Q. R. to. K. B. sq., chg. 27. E. to K. Kt. second square. 

28. R. takes R. 28. K. takes R. 

29. Q. B. to K. B. sixth sq., chg. 29. K. to K. Kt. square. 

30. R. to K. square. 

By this move you win either the Kt or the R., and then 
with the advantage of a piece and two pawns you must 
easily win. 

The object of the following game (in which Black has the 
move) is to furnish a form of defence to the Allgaier Gambit 
originally suggested by Homy, a German writer, and nven 
by Mr. Walker in the third e^tion of his Treatise on Chess. 
It is very ingenious, and when properly played seems to be 
effectual in destroying the attack of the first player. 

1. K.P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 

8. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 8. K. Kt P. two squares. 

4. K. R. P. two squares. 4. K. Kt. P. one square. 

6. K. Kt to K. Kt. fifth square. 6, K. R. P. one square. 

6. K. Kt takes K. B. P. 6. K. takes Kt 

7. Q. takes K. Kt P. 7. K. Kt to K. B. thi^d square. 

8. Q. takes Gambit P. 

Thus &r the moves are the same as before : the peculiar 
defence above referred to commences with 

8. K. B. to Q. third square. 

Having won a piece this move seems to be advantageous, 
although it does, for a time, block up Q. B. and Q. P. ; but 
it liberates K. R. and allows a safe retreat for your King. 
Black loses time, during which you ^t out your pieces on 
the Queen's side. Should he be so imprudent as to play 
the obvious move K. r. one square, you take it with B., and 
on his retakmg wiUi Q., play K. R. to K. square winning 
theQ. 

9. K. B. to Q. B. fourth sq., chg. 9. K. to K. Kt second square. 

In this position of your K. Black has no further check, and 
the Q,. no move on the K. Kt.'s file. 

10. Q. to K. B. third square. 10. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

By this move you prevent him from plimng bis K. P. 
one square, or his Q,. P. two squares. You have now much 
the better game ; the attack is transferred from him to you, 
and you have gained a piece in exchange for two pawns. 
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The following problems are by M. D'Orville, of Ant- 
werp, a gentleman celebrated for the inyentiye skill and 
ingenuity with which he handles this department of Chess 
study. 



Problem XVII. White to mooey and to gvoe checkmate 
cm ihefcmrih move. 



BLACK. 



I 







i 
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Pboblem XVIII. White to movcy and to give checkmate 
I two moves. 



WHITS. 
SL at Q. R. square. 
Q. at Q. third aqoare. 
R. at Q. Kt third squaze. 



BLACK. 
K. at Q. R. fifth square. 
R. at Q. R fourth square. 
Pawns at Q. fourth and Q. Kt fifth 
squares. 
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Problem XIX. White to mow^ and to mate on the fourth 
move, 

BLACK. 




LESSON XVIII. 



THE MUZIO GAMBIT. 



The Muzio Grambit is a branch of the Kin^s Gambit^ in 
which the first player sacrifices a Knight on tne fifth moye, 
in exchange for a strong attacking position. It was long 
supposed that the attack thus acquired was without defence, 
and the opinion still prevails that could White castle, as in 
Italy, by moving his King at once to K. R. square, instead 
of to K. Kt. square, (as he must do, according to the Chess 
laws of this country,) the game could not be defended. 
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This sacrifice of the Ejoight is probably unsound, but in 
actual play the defence is so exceedingly difficult, that it 
may he made without great hazard. The following remarks 
by Mr. Walker on this opening, are much to the purpose: 
'* The student wishing to excel will indeed play the Muzio 
wheneyer opportunity arises, since hardly any other opening 
so forcibly exemplifies the power of a few pieces, wefl 
combined, over a mass of inert force. You here see the 
necessity of meeting a strong attack by immediate offers of 
exchange, and you will find that one lost time — one weak 
move &tally commits the game. Delay is here' not only 
dangerous, but fatal; one slow step is ruin. So strong and 
enduring is the attack— so fertile and complicated its re- 
sources—that the Muzio Gambit may be fairly classed as 
the most brilliant and critical opening of the game extant.** 

The earliest mention of this form of Grambit occurs in 
Salvio's celebrated treatise on Chess, which was published 
at Naples in 1604. He says that it was first shown to him 
by Signor Muzio, but that it had previously originated with 
Don Geronimo CaaciOy who discovered it accidentally while 
engaged in play. 

In common with some other forms of Grambit, it depends 
more upon the second player than the first whether tiie 
game smdl be a Muzio or not. If at the fourth move Black 
do not advance his K. Kt P. upon your K. Kt. the game 
cannot then be resolved into a regul^ur Muzio. 

WHTTB. BLACK. 

1. K. P. two sqnares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. d. P. takes P. 

5. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. S. K. Kt P. two squares. 
4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. Kt P. one sqmare. 

6. Castles. 

By this move you resolve the game into a Muzio. Black 
cannot do better than take Uie Knight. 

6. P. takes Kt 
6. Q. takes P. 

Tou may vary the attack by not taking the Pawn, as will 
be shown in another game. 

Tou have already acquired a powerful position : your Q. 
and R. are on the same file; by moving out Q. P. your 
Q. B. will famish an additional attack on the Gambit 
Pawn; while your K. B. already commands the weakest 

Soint of your adversary's game. His object must be to 
efend the Gambit Pawn as long as he can do so with 
safety, providing in the mean time an efficient support for 
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lus K. B. P. He ought also to seek to make equal ex- 
chaiufesy because you haying already lost a Knight, every 
equal exchan^ must weaken vou, while it proportionably 
strengthens lum, that is, ptoyided he can get his pieces into 
play. 

6. Q. to K. B. third square. 

He thus defends the Grambit Pawn. You mar, it is true, 
capture it» but Black would then exchange Queens, and 
immediatdy acquire a winning position. By this move he 
also prevents you from playing Q,. P. two squares, and 
threatens to check at Q. mb. square, winning K. B. You 
may now play K. P. one square, as will be shown in the 
next game, or 

7. Q. B. P. one square. 

This prevents him from playing Q. to her fifth, and 
prepares you for Q,. P. two squares at the next move. 

7. K. B. to K. R. third square, 

in order to strengthen the defence of the Gambit Pawn. 

8. Q. P. two squares. 8. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

His object is to get his Queen's pieces to the King's side, 
where support is wanted. 

0. K. P. one square. 9. Q. to K. Kt second square. 

Not being able to defend the Gambit P. and the K. B. P., 
he abandons the former. 

10. Q. B. takes OamUt P. 10. B. takes B. 

11. Q. takes B. 

Black now requires an additional support to his K. B. P., 
therefore 

11. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

13. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 

Before Black has time to get out his pieces, or disturb 
your advanced pawns, you bring up another piece to the 
attack, and have both Kooks ready to assist. 

12. Q. Kt. to K. second square. 
18. Q. Kt. to K. fburth square. 18. Q. Kt to K. Kt thirdsquare. 

14. Q. to K. Kt fifth square. 

By this apparently unimportant move you maintain your 
position, prevent the Q,. Kt. from being moved, while his 
Q. can move only to one square, for if she go to K. Kt 
square, you play Kt. to K. B. sixth square, checking. U 
he move King to K. B., you mate with Q,. at her eighth 
square. If he Castle you play Kt. to K. B. sixth square 
checking; his K. must then move to the comer, and you 
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then win Q. by playing Et to K. R. fifth square. There- 
fore he plays 

14. Q. P. one square. 

15. Kt to K. B. sixth sq., chg. 15. K. to Q. square. 

He cannot play E. to E. B. without losing his Q. 

16. Kt. to K. R. fifth square, dU> 16. K. B. P. one square. 
ooTering dieck. 

17. P. takes P. 17. Q. to K. B. sqoare. 

18. P. advances, discovering chk. 18. Q. Kt to K. second square. 

19. Q. to K. B. sixth square. 

By this moye yon mnst win the Rook, for his pieces are 
80 confined that he can neither defend nor attacK to any 
advantage. 

19. K. Kt. to K. Kt fifth squaie. 

30. Q. takes R. 30. Q. takes Q. 

31. P. moves to K. B. eighth sq., 31. Q. takes Q. 
becoming a Q., checkuig. 

33. R. takes Q., checking. 33. K. to Q. second square. 

Having gained this decided advantage, yon will now be 
able to win the game easily. 



1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

3. K. B. P. two squares. 3. P. takes P. 

8. K. Kt to K B. third square. 3. K. Kt P. two squares. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. Kt P. one square. 

5. Castles. 5. P. takes K. Kt 

6. Q. takes P. 6. Q. to K B. third square. 

Thns far the moves are the same as in the last game. 
You now sacrifice your K. P. in order to expose his K. still 
more to your attack, and unless he play cautiously he may 
loee his Q. 

7. K. P. one square. 7. Q. takes P. 

Khe refuse to take this P., you immediately play Q. P. 
two squares and have an admirable came. You cannot 
obvioimly pW K. R. to K. square ; therefore, in order to 
guard your IL B. and also to open a path for Q. B., you 
play 

8. Q. P. one square. 8. K. B. to K. R. third square. 

9. Q. B. to Q. second square. 

This move enables you to play R. to K. square, threat- 
ening to win his Q., but in order to be able to remove her 
he plays 

9. K. Kt to K second square. 

It would not have been good play for Black to have 
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taken your Q. Kt. P., for by doing so his Q. would have 
been removed from that part of the field where her servioes 
are now most wanted. 

10. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 10. Q. B. P. one square. 

, His object is to prevent the further advance of your Q. 
Kt. as also to play his Q. P. two squares. 

11. Q. R. to K. square. 

You have now got all ^our pieces into play with a good 
position, while his game is greatly confined. 

11. Q. toQ. B. fouith square chg. 

Being forced to move his Q,. he thus gains time, but he 
also improves your game by placing your K. in a safe 



12. K. to K. R. square. 12. Q. P. two squares. 

13. Q. to K. R. fifth square. 

This is well played ; he cannot take your K. B. without 
losing his Q,., therefore 

13. Q. to her third square. 

14. K. B. takes Q. P. 

Black having thus far preserved the Gambit Pawn, and 
opened his game by playing Q. P. two squares, your attack 
is somewhat enfeebled ; you therefore offer to make anoti^er 
sacrifice in order to maintain the attack! If Black take the 
B. you retake with Kt., and with skilful plav are almost ^ 
sure to win. Some good authorities advise filack not to 
t^e the B., therefore he 

14. Castles. 

15. K. B. to Q. Kt. third square. 15. Q. to K. Kt third square. 

Black proposes to exchange Queens; if you accede he is 
likely to retrieve his game. 

16. Q. to Q. B. fifth square. 16. K. Kt to K. B. fourth square. 

17. Q. B. takes Gambit P. 17. K. B. takes Q. B. 

18. K. R. takes B. 18. K. Kt to K. Kt second square. 

19. Kt. to K. fourth square. 19. K. Kt to K. third square. 

He thus forces you to exchange your K. B., which la 
always a troublesome piece in the defence of the Crambit. 

20. K. B. takes K Kt 20. Q. B. takes K. B. 

21. Kt to K. B. sixth square, chg. 21. K. to Kt second square. 

He dare not go into the comer on accoimt of his K. R. 

22. Q. R. takes Q. B. 

This is a clever sacrifice and decides the game. 
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22. K. B. P. takes R. 

23. Kt to K. R. fifth sq., chg. 23. K. to R. third square. 

24. R. takes R. 24. Q. takes Kt. 

25. R. to K. B. sixth sq., chg. 22. K. to K. Kt second square. 

26. Q. gives checkmate. 



Problem XX. White to move firsts and to give checkmate 
on the fourth move. 




Problem XXI. White to mate in tun moves. 



WHITE. 
K. at Q. Kt sixth square. 
R. at Q. R. fourth square. 
Kt at Q. R. fifth square. 
P. at Q. B. sixth square. 



BLACK. 
K. at Q. R. square. 
R. at K. square. 
P. at Q. Kt seventh square. 
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LESSON XIX. 
THB Muzio GAMBIT, {cofUinued). 

The Muzio Gambit was introduced to the young student 
in the last lesson. The varieties of this brilliant opening 
are so numerous that we cannot pretend to give more than 
three or four of them ; we must therefore refer the student 
to established works on Chess for the further development 
of the opening. 

The following game was played in the celebrated contest 
between Mr. McDonnell and M. de la Bourdonnais. Mr. 
McDonnell opened the game, and at the fifth move intro- 
duced a new meUiod of attack, for which his antagonist was 
not prepared, or he would, doubtless, have made a stronger 
defence. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. E. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

3. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 

8. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 8. K. Kt. P. two squares. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. Kt P. one square. 

Thus far the moves are the same as in the last lesson. 
At the fifth move it is usual to Castle; instead of which 
Mr. McDonnell played 

6. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square, 

the object being to play this Kt. to Q. fifth square, thus 
preventing the usual defence of Q. to K. B. third square, 
and also, on his moving the Q., threatening to take Q. B. P. 
checking. Black for his fifth move cannot do better than 
capture the K. Kt. 

5. P. takes K. Kt. 

6. Q. takes P. 

Instead of this move you might have also Castled at this 
point, and on his taking your K. Kt. P. with his P. you 
' would have taken the Gambit P. with R., thus having the 
elements of a very good attack. The Black P. at your 
K. Kt. second, would serve to shield your K. quite as well 
as one of ^our own pawns. The good chess-player often 
converts his adversary's pawns into defences for himself. 
But to return. You have taken the P. with your Q., and 
have not Castled. If, in order to defend the gambit pawn. 
Black move Q. to K. B. third (the usual move), you attack 
her with Q. Kt. His best move is probably Q. P. two 
squares ; but in the present game the move was 

„ ^ 6. K. B. to K. R. third square. 

7. Q. P. ^vo squares. 7. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 
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The object of Black is to attack your Q. P., which you 
cannot defend without losing time ; or should you push it 
one square, he would probably move Kt. to his Q. fifth, 
square, attacking your Q^ and threatening to capture 
Q. B. P., checki^, whereby you would also lose time, and 
periu^ also the attack. Mr. McDonnell, however, allowed 
his adyersary to capture Q. P., and then carried on the 
attack in a very masterly style. 

8. Cagtks. a Q. Kt takes Q. P. 

9. K. B. takes K. B. P., chg. 9. K. takes B. 

10. Q. to K. R. fifth square, chg. 10. K. to Kt second square. 

11. Q. B. takes Gambit P. 11. B. takes B. 

12. K. R. takes B. 12. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 

Having now got an open field for his pieces, the object 
of White is to prevent his adversary fix)m playing out 
Q. R., Q. B., &c. It is, of course, of no advantage to 
Black to have won two pieces, if he cannot avail himself of 
his own forces. The Muzio Gambit beautifully illustrates 
the axiom, that force by position, not by number of pieces, 
is the source of victory at Chess. 

13. Q. to K. Kt fifth square, chg. 13. K. to K. B. second square. 

14. Q. R. to K. B. square. 14. K. home. 

15. K. R. takes Kt 15. Q. to K. second square. 

16. Q. Kt to Q. fifth square. 16. Q. to Q. B. fourth square, 

threatening to play Kt. to K. B. sixth square, checking and 
winning Q. ; to prevent which your simple remedy is 

17. K. to K. R. square. 17. Kt. to K. third square. 

18. R. takes Kt, chg. 18. P. takes R. 

19. Kt to K. B. sixth square, chg. 19. K. to Q. square. 
30. Q. takes Q. and checkmates in three moTes*. 



WHITB. BLACK. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

% K- B. P. two squiffes. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 8. K. Kt P. two squares. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. Kt P. one square. 

5. Castles. 5. P. takes Kt. 

6. Q. takes P. 6. Q. to K. B. third square. 

7. K. P. one square. 7. Q. takes P. 

8. Q. P. one square. 8. K. B. to K. R. third square. 

9. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. - 9. Q. B. P. one square. 
10. Q. B. takes Gamhit P. 

This new and forcible method of continuing the attack 
was invented by Mr. Staunton. The present game illustra- 

* This game funiished the subject for an amusing poem by the late Ber 
A. ITArblay, entitted Cauta Rcditwa, 

Q 
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tive of its effects is copied from the CheisPlapef's Ckromde, 
a valuable publication, of which five volumes are now com- 
pleted, presenting, in one work, the fullest collection of 
problems, games, and chess miscellanies extant. 

10. Q. to Q. fifth square, chg. 

This move was quite necessary to the safety of the Black 
Q,., for by moving your R. to Q^ square at the next move, 
you would otherwise have won her. 

11. K. to K. R. square. 11. B. takes B. 

12. Q. K. to K. square, chg. 12. K. Kt to K. second square. 

13. Q. R. to K. fourth square. 13. Q. to K. Kt. second square. 

14. Q. takes B. 14. Q. P. two squares. 

15. B. takes Q P. 15. P. takes B. 

16. Q. R. takes K. Kt chg. 

This move is well made, and decides the game in favour 
of the first player. 

16. K. takes R. 

17. Kt. takes P. chg. 17. K. to K. third square. 

If Black had moved his K. home, you would have played 
Q. to her sixth, winning immediately. 
18. Q.to K. fourth square, chg. 18. K. to Q. second square 

If he had interposed Q. you would have checked with 
R. at K. B. sixth square, winning Q. 

19. Q. to Q. seventh square, chg. 19. K. to Q. B. third square. 

20. Q. to Q.B. seventh square, chg. 20. K. takes Kt. 

21. Q. B. P. two squares, chg. 21. K. to Q. fifth square. 

22. Q. to Q. sixth square, chg. 22. K. to K. sixth square. 
2a Q. to K. B. fourth square, chg. 23. K. takes Q. P. 

24. R. to Q. square, chg. 24. K. moves. 

25. Q. gives checkmate. 



In the defence of the Muzio Gambit, it. is important to 
defend the Gambit Pawn as long as it can be done with 
safety; and to make equal exchanges with the attackii^ 
player. In each of the two following games the defence is 
successful ; but as every successful defence must be Iramed 
according to the nature of the attack, it is obviously impos- 
sible to give a general mode of play. 

BLACK. WHITE. 

1 . K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. Ku to K. B. third square. 3. K. Kt. P. two squares. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. Kt. P. one square. 

5. Casfles. 5. P. takes Kt 

6. Q. takes P. 6. Q. to K. B. third square. 
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This b your best move, for by it you defend the Gambit 
Pawn, and prevent Black from playing his Q. P. two 
squares. ' 

7. K. P. ooe square. 7. Q. takes P. 

Unless you take this P. he pushes Q. P. two squares at 
the next move, or forces you away from the defence of the 
Gambit Pawn. 

8. Q. P. one square. 8. K. B. to R. R. third square. 

9. Q. B. to Q. second square. 

His object is to play K. R. to K. square, but in order to 
be able to move your Q., as well as to release your K. R. 
you play 

9. K. Kt. to E. second square. 

Black may now play K. R. to K. square, or he may 
attack Q. and R. with his Q. B. 

10. Q. B. to Q. B. third square. 

You save both the Q,. and the R. by being able to check. 

10. Q. to Q. B. fourth square, chg. 

11. K. to K. R. square. 11. K. R. to K. Kt square. 

It is better to play the R. to the Kt. than to the B. square. 
The position is more attacking ; you command an open file ; 
and tnreaten a serious attack by bringing your Q. or Q. B. 
to bear down upon his K. Kt. P. 

12. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 12. Q. P. two squares. 

The advance of Q. P. two squares, is an important feature 
in the defence of this Gambit, and the time for doing it 
should be chosen with the greatest caution. 

13. Q. to K R. fifth square. 

Thb prevents you from taking the B.; but you have 
gained your object of opening your game, and are gradually 
reducing his attack to nothing. 

13. Q. to Q. third square. 

14. Q. Kt to K. fourt^ square. 

This move appearsto be a bold one ; but you have nothing 
to fear from it, if caution be exercised. If you take B. 
with the P., he captures your Q. checking. If you take 
the Kt. with the P. he captures your K. B. P. checking, 
and may recover the attack. You therefore do not take 
either, but play Q. to K. Kt. third square, threatening to 
mate him on the move. If he move away his Q. to the 
defence of K. Kt. P., vou capture either his Kt. or B. with 

Q2 
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the 1*. If he take your Q. you retake with the K. R., m 
order to prevent a fork fi^m the Kt. ; and you afterwards 
win one of the two pieces now enprige to the P. So thafc 
whichever way we look at the game^ you must win eanhr. 
If, at his fourteenth move, he had played K. B. to Q. Kt. 
third square, you would have played Q. B. to K. Kt, fifth, 
and have remained with the hetter game. You would then 
have played out Q. Kt., and castled as speedily as posable. 
We wOl conclude this notice of the Muzio Gamhit with 
one other form of defence. 



BLACK. 



WHITB. 



1. K. P. two squares. 

2. P. takes P. 

3. K. Kt P. two squares. 

4. K. Kt P. one square. 

5. P. takes K. Kt 



1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 

3. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

5. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

6. Q.takesP. 
The position of hb Q. Kt. renders it unsafe for you to 

play Q. to K. B. third square. If you play K. B. to E. R. 
third square, he advances Q. P. two, and becomes irresistible : 
therefore, to open your game and to prevent the advance of 
his pieces^ you sacrifice a Pawn. 

6<> Q. P. two squares. 



7. K. B. takes P. 

8. K. B. to Q. Kt third square. 

9. B. takes B. 

10. Q. to K. R. fifth square, chg. 

11. Q. P. two squares. 

12. K. P. one square. 

13. Q. to K. B. third square. 

14. Q. B. takes Gambit P. 

15. Castles with K. R. 



7. Q. B. P. one square* 

8. Q. B. to K. third square. 

9. K. B. P. takes B. 

10. K. to Q. second square. 

11. Q. to K. B. third square. 

12. Q. to K. B. fourth square. 

13. K. B. to Q. Kt fifth square. 

14. K. Kt. to K. second square. 
16. B. takes Kt 



By making equal exchanges, you, of course, weaken 
your adversary more and more, considering that he sacrificed 
a Knight at the beginning of the game. 

He has now lost the attack, and you ought to win with- 
out difficulty. At your next move you will bring out 
Q. Kt., and then get your Rooks into play. 



Problem XXII. JVhite to tnaie in two moveg. 



WHITB. 
K. at K. Kt. fourth square. 
Q. at Q. R. eighth square. 
B. at Q. R, sixth square. 
P. at K. Kt. fifth square. 



BLACK. 
K. at K. R. second square. 
B. at K. Kt eighth square. 
P. at Q. R. second square. 
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Problem XXIII. White moving firsts is to give check- 
mate in four moves. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 



LESSON XX. 

THE LOPEZ GAMBIT. 



The Lopez Grambit, so called in honour of Ruy Lopez% 
the celebrated chess player and writer, was first described 
in his treatise publisned in 1661. Some writers regard it 
merely as a variation of the ordinary King's Bishop's game ; 
it is, however, a true gambit, a Pawn being sacrificed early 
in tke game by the first player, for the ss^e of position. 



* See ante, p. 61. 
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It is a safe opening for the first player, because, unlike 
most of the gambits hitherto considerea, the second player 
cannot capture the Grambit Pawn without getting an 
inferior game, nor can he conduct the defence after the 
manner of an ordinary gambit, as will be proved by the 
first example given of this opening. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. E. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

3. Q. to K. second square. 

If Black play Q. B. P. ooe square, you take his K. B. P. 
with your K. B. checking, and then play Q. to Q. B. 
fourth square, recovering the B. BlacK has a choice of 
several moves, but suppose he play 

3. Q. P. one square. 

4. K. B. P. two squares. 

You thus resolve the game into the Lopez Gambit 
Black has several moves, but in the present game he 
proceeds as in the defence of an ordinary gambit, which 
gives him a very inferior position, because by playing out 
the K. B. at the second move he is a move behind-hand, 
compared with his position in the ordinary King's Gambit 

4. P. takes P. 

6. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 6. K. Kt P. two squares. 

6. Q. P. two squares. 6. B. to Q. Kt. third square. 

7. K. R. P. two squares. 

He cannot of course advance K. R. P. one square •; 
if he move K. B. P. one square, you take K. Kt. P. with 
your Kt. and then play Q. to K. K. fifth square, winning 
easily : therefore he plays 

7. K. Kt P one square. 

8. K. Kt to Kt. fifth square. 8. K. Kt to K. R. third square. 
You have a very fine position, 4md. with ordinary care 

ought to be able to win easily. 

The following game from Greco is well calculated to 
illustrate the powerful and peculiar attack acquired by the 
first player, when the defence is weak or injudicious. The 
moves of the second player are very IDcely to be made by 
one unacquainted with this form of gambit. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two sqiiares. 

2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

3. Q. to K. second square. 3. Q. to K. second square. 

4. K. B. P. two squares. 4. K. B. takes K. Kt 

5. K. R. takes K. B. 5. K. P. takes P. 

It is very natural in the second player to take this Pawn, 
but the present game will furnish another instance of its 
impropriety. Q,. P. one square would have been a much 
better move. 
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6. Q. P. two squares. 

You thu8 occupy the centre of the hoard with your 
pawns, and open a path for your Q,. B. 

6. Q. to K. R. fifth square, cbg. 

This check is not judicious. He cannot win your 
K. R. P., hecause hy advancing your K. Kt, P. you defend 
it with your Q. Indeed, it is in anticipation of this check 
that it is usual in this gamhit to play Q. to K. second square 
at the third move. Instead of this check Black ought to have 
played Q. P. one square, or K. Kt. or Q. Kt. to B. third. 
He ought, in fact, to get out his pieces, and not thus contend 
with a solitary Queen against a large array of his adver- 
sary's forces. 

7. K. Kt. P. one square. 7. P. takes P. 

8. K. R. takes P. 

It is much better for you to take the P. with the R. 
than with R. P., hecause the R. has now a wide range 
of action. You now also threaten to attack his Q. with 
your Or. B. 

a K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

9. Q. Ktto Q. B. third square. 9. K. Kt to K. R. fourth square. 

Greco now commences one of those brilliant and decisive 
attacks which are so characteristic of this player. Taking 
advantage of his adversary's confined position, he sacrifices a 
piece,in order to lay bare the feeble defence of the Black King. 

10. K. B. takes K. B. P., checking. 

If the K. go to Q. square you win his Q. by playing 
your Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth square. If he move to K. B. 
square you win K. Kt.; therefore, 

10. K. takes K. B. 

11. Q. B. to K. Kt fifth square. 11. Kt takes R. 

You save your Q. and win his by checking. 

12. Q to K. B. third square, chg. 12. K. to Kt third square. 

His object in moving his K. to this position seems to be 
to protect his Kt. after you have captured the Q.; but 
whatever he does he cannot save his game. 
13 Q. B. takes Q. 13. K. Kt to K. R. fourth square. 

14. Q. to K. B. fifth square, chg.. 14. K. to K. R. third square. 

15. Q. checkmates. 

Mr. Cochrane gives the following defence against this 
method of opening the game. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square 

3. Q. to K. second square. 8. Q. to K. second square. 

4. K. B. P. two squares. 4. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 
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If you advance K. B. P. one square. Black by advancing 
Q. P. two squares, will remain with a good game ; therefore, 

5. K. Kt to B. third square. 5. Q. P. one square. 

If you move K. R. P. one square, with the view of 
advancing K. Kt. P. two squares. Black, by playing K. Kt. 
to K. R. fourth square, will gain a pawn or the exchange; 
you therefore play, 

6. Q. Kt. to B. third square. 6. Q. B. P. one square, 

in order to prevent the advance of your Q. Kt. 

7. Q. P. one square. 7. Q. B. to K. Kt fifth aqoare. 

8. K. B. P. one square. 

You can now advance this pawn with safety. 

8. Q. Kt. to Q. seccmd square. 

9. Q. B. to K. Kt fifth square. 9. K. R. P. one square. 

You do not take off his K. Kt., because the Q. Kt. is 
ready to occupy its place; and if he. advance his K. Kt. P. 
upon the B., you can take it en passant. 

10. Q. B. to K. R. fourth square. 10. K. Kt P. two squares. 

11. P. takes P. en passant. 11. K. B. P. takes P. 

12. K. R. P. one square. 12. K. B. takes Kt 

13. Q. takes B. 13. Castles with Q. R. 

Mr. Cochrane says, ^^ the situation of the Black is full as 
good as that of the White.*' 

In the following game an approved mode of defence is 
given, which, after the first nine or ten moves, leaves to 
oach party the choice of castling with an even game. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth sqnan. 

3. Q. to K. second square. 8. Q. P. one square. 

4. K. B. P. two squares. 4. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

Black now plays his best move. 

6. Q. p. one square. 6. Q. B. to K. Kt fifth square. 

6. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 6. Q. to K. second square. 

7. P. takes K. P. 7. Q. P. takes P. 

8. Q. B. to K. third square. 8. Q. Kt to Q. second. 

He thus not only gets out a piece and defends his K. B., 
but also liberates Q. R., and gives liberty to his K. to 
castle on either side. 

9. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 

Having played out your Q. B. you also get out your 
Q,. Kt., which now does not obstruct Q. B., while it will 
serve to replace K. Kt. should Black capture it with 
hisB. 
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9. K. castles with E. R. 
10. K. castles with K. K. 

Mr. Lewis says that the game is now about equal. In 
his new Treatise an the Gcune of Chess^ he gives a variation 
of the above defence, which also leads to an even game. It 
is yeiy similar to that given by Mr. Codunne. 

I. 
2. 

8. 
4. 
6. 



K. P. two squares. 
K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 
Q. to K< second square. 
K. B. P. two squares. 
K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 
tf. Q. P. one square. 

7. K. B. P. takes P. 

8. Q. B. to K. Rt. fifth square. 

9. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 
10. K. castles with Q. R. 



1. R. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. to K. B. fourth square. 
8. Q. P. one square. 

4. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

5. Q. to K. second square. 

6. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth square. 

7. Q. P. take* P. 

8. Q. Kt toQ. second square. 

9. K. castles with Q.R. 



Pkoblem XXIV . WTnte to move first, and to give check- 
mate in four moves. 

BLACK. 




^x^"$^^ 



)i£!i^^^<^V' 



WHITE. 
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THE bishop's gambit. 

The Bishop's Gambit is so called from the third moTe 
of the first player, at which he brings out the King's 
Bishop, instead of King^s Knight. This opening is per- 
haps the most elaborate and difficult of all the Grambit 
openings; we cannot therefore pretend to do more than give 
a specimen of it in two games ; illustrating first a succe^ul 
attack ; and secondly, a successful defence. 

The Bishop's Gambit has long been a favourite with 
first-rate players. Philidor conducted it with great skill; 
Cozio improved its theory; and McDonnell added to it 
several new modes of attacK and defence. In the celebrated 
match between him and De la Bourdonnais, many fine 
examples of this opening occur. The principal among, the 
last writers on the subject is Major Janisch, wno has entered 
into an>elaborate analysis of this celebrated opening. The 
reader will find it given nearly in full, in the fourth and 
fifth volumes of the Chess Player^s Chronicle, Its leading 
features are also incorporated in Mr. Lewis's analysis of this 
opening, as given in ms recent Treatise. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

This move constitutes the Bishop's Gambit. Black's best 
move is now to check with his Q. at K. R. fifth square, 
thus forcing your K. to move, and depriving you of the 
privilege of castling. *^ It is difficult," says Major Janisch, 
"not merely for a novice, but even for any person, not 
perfectly familiar with the grand principle of pawns, to 
comprehend what advantage the assailant can have in this 
opening, by giving up from the first the power of castling, 
and by exposmg his King to the very blows of the enemy, 
on a line constantly battered by the Queen, the pieces, and 
the pawns of the adversary; on a square, too, where it 
restricts the operations of its own Book. Not only are the 
pawns on this side, the necessary guards of the King, pushed 
boldly forward in this, as in the Knight's GrMnbit, but the 
King itself, from the commencement, enters into play, and 
takes an active part in the attack." 

The principle of this Gambit is thus stated :—" The 
centre pawns being firmly established by the acceptance of 
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the Grambit, and the powers of the adyerse pieces being 
proportionally restraincMi, it is above all things necessary to 
capture the Gambit Pawn. But as the diagonal line of 
attack of the Queen from her own square to the King's 
Rook's fifth, remains open while the King's Knight has not 
been moved, the defence of the Gambit Pawn will become 
much more laborious, the second player will be obliged to 
give check with his Queen on his King's Rook's fifth, 
which will endanger his Queen, will keep her away from the 
centre, and leave the opposite side unprotected. ^Besides, as 
in this Grambit the King's Rook is necessary on his own 
file, you can well dispense with castling, and the King 
itself is able to render efficient aid." 

Black cannot, at his third move, defend the Grambit Pawn, 
by playing K. Kt. P. two squares, as is usual in the de- 
fence of the King's Grambit ; because by advancing K. R. P. 
two squares, you get a ¥rinning podtion. Some writers 
recommend K. B. P. two squares for Black*s third move, 
but this also involves many objections. Most authorities 
now admit the best move to be, 

8. Q. to E.R. fifth sq., checking. 

He thus forces your K. to move, and prevents your 
castling, and also defends the Gambit Pawn. 

4. K. to K. B. square. 

It is a very natural move for a young player now to 
advance K. B. to Q. B. fourth square, beoiuse he thereby 
threatens to give checkmate at the next move; but by 
advancing Q. P. two squares you force the B. to retreat 
and at the same time improve your game ; you gain, in 
&ct, two moves. Q. P. one square is sometimes played 
for Black's fourth move, in answer to which you may 
playQ. P. two squares, or Q. to K. B. third square, or 
K.'Kt. to K. K third square; but most authorities agree 
that Black's best fourth move is, 

4. K. Kt P. two squares, 
o. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

You thus attack his Q, and he has the choice of three 
moves. If he play her to K. R. third square: you move 
K. Kt. to K. fifth, threatening to take K. B. P. thus fork- 
ing his Q. and K. R. If he play Q. to K. Kt. fifth square, 
you may win her*; therefore, his move is. 



♦ Fot example: — 

5. Q. to K. Kt. fifth square. 
6. K.B. takes K.B. P., checking. [If he 
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6, Q. to K. R. fourth square. 
This is really a good move, for it confines your ELniglit, 
protects the weak part of Black's g^e, and by having his 
Q. on the same di^onal as that which your Q. commands, 
he may have a chance of exchannng Queens, which is gene- 
rally of advantage to the second player in an early stage of 
the Gambit. 

6. K. R. P. two squares. 

He cannot, of course, capture this P. If he advance 
K. Kt.P. you play Kt. to K. Kt, fifth square, and get a 
good attack ; therefore, he plays, as his best move, 

6. K. B. to K. Kt second square. 

7. Q. Kt. to Q. B. t}iird square. 

It would be bad play in Black to capture this Kt. with 
his B., for he would thereby change off one of his most use- 
ful pieces, and open a path for your^Q. and Q. B. His best 
move is, 

7. K. R. P. one square. 

8. Q. P. two squares. 8. Q. P. one square. 

9. K. P. one square. 

if he now advance K, Kt. P. upon your Kt., you play 
Kt. to K. square, and will easily recover the Pawn. Pro- 
bably his b^ move is^ 

9. Q. P. takes K. P. 

10. Q. Kt to Q. fifth square. 

This is much better than taking the P., for on re-takings 
Black wouldprotect with his K. jB. the point now attack^l 
by your Q. Kt., and to defend which Black must move his 

10. K. to Q. square. 

In the defence of this Gambit, Black generally fails, ii 
he lose a move for the purpose of preventing the advance of 
his adversarv's Q. Kt.; that is, it is better for him now to 
move his King to defend Q. B. P. and Q». R., than at an 
earlier stage to have played Q^ B. P. one square, to prevent 
the White Kt. from being played to Q. fifth. 

11. Q. P. takes P. 

If he retake this P. he will lose his Q. in consequence 
of the check by discovery, to prevent which he plays, 



If lie capture the B. with his K. you fork K. and Q. with your Kt; 
therefore— 6. K. to K. second sqtiare. 

r. K. R. P. one square. 7. Q. to K. Kt. sixth square. 

8. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third squaxe. 
Whatever Black does yon win Q. by playing (I. Kt to K. second square. 
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11. Q. B. to Q. second sqoare. 

12. K. to K. Kt. sqnaie. 

This is to enable you to capture lus K. Kt. P., and attack 
his Q^ &c. ; he therefore, in order to he able to retake the 
P., moves, 

12. Q. to K. Kt. third square. 

13. K. B. P. takes P. 13. P. takes P. 

You now perceive one of the advantages of his playing 
K. B. to K. Kt. second square. It enames him to retake 
the P. and not fear the exchange of Rooks. 

14. S. takes R. 14. K. B. takes R. 

15. Q. to K. square. 

Your object is to play Q. to Q. Kt. fourth square. 
Black's best move is K. B. to K. Kt. second square, but he 
may very naturally play^ 

16. Q. Kt to Q. B. tbird square. 

16. Q. B. takes Gambit P. 16. P. takes Q. B. 

17. Q. to K. R. fourth sq. checkg. 17. K. to Q. B. 
la Q takes K. B. 

Your position is superior to that of the Black, but there 
is still a good deal to be done on both sides. 



The following brilliant little game occurred in the match 
between M. de la Bourdonnais and Mr. M'DonneU. The 
Black pieces were played by the latter of the two com- 
batants. In a letter written by Mr. McDonnell to Mr. 
Walker, at the time the match was going on, he says of his 
antagonist: *^He is the most finished player of the age, 
and all I can expect is to play up to him i^r some prac- 
tice. The openings may not be happy, but how can you 
mend them T I broke down in my Bishop's Gambit, ihe 
game of all others I most relied upon, and possibly it would 
be the same with any other attacking game. The fact is, 
practice of a superior kind is indispensable to form a first- 
rate player." 

BLACK. WHITE. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

3. K. B. P. two ^oaies. 3. P. takes P. 

8. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 3. Q. to K. R. fifth square, cbg. 

4. K. to K. B. 4. Q. P. one square. 

5. Q. P. two squares. 6. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth square. 

6. Q. to Q. third square. 6. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

7. K.' B. takes K. B. P. checkmg. 

This is an ingenious move, but not a sound one, because, 
in order to recover an equiyalent for the B., Black puts his 
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Q. out of the ^me. It would, perhaps, have heen better 
to have taken tne Gambit P. with Q. B. 

7. K. takes K.B. 
8. Q. to Q. K«. third square, cbg. 8. K. to K. Kt third square. 
0. Q. takes Q. Kt. P. 9. Q. Kt. takes Q. P. 

This last move of White is masterly. Many players 
would have saved Q, R. at the expense of the Kt., but by 
advancing the Kt. not only is a valuable P. guned, but an 
addition is made to the attacking forces already in the 
adversary's camp. 

10. Q. takes Q. R. 10. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

This move is necessary to prevent Black from checking 
with his Q. at White's K. square. 

11. Q. Kt to Q. R. third square. 11. K. B. P. one square. 

12. K. Kt P. one square. 12. Q. B. toK. R. sixth square, chg. 

13. K. to K. square. 13. Q. to K. Kt fifth square. 

14. Q. B. to K. third square. 14. Q. P. one square. 

This move is also admirable ; White threatens to win 
the Black Q. by checking with K. B. 

15. Q. takes Q. R. P. 15. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

This move prevents the Black Q. from rejoining her 
i«rces in the centre of the board. 

16. Q. takes Q. B. P. 16. Q. P. one square. 

17. Q. B. to Q. second square* 17. Q. takes K. P. checking. 

18. K. to Q. square. 18. K. B. P. one square. 

19. K. Kt takes B. 10. Q. to K. B. sixth square, chg. 

White terminates the game much more quickly by this 
move than if he had at once taken the Black R. 

20. K. to Q. B. square. 20. Q takes R. checking. 

21. B. covers. 21. Q. takes B. Mats. 



Problem XXV. Wliite to mate in f<mr mores. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

K. at K. B. K. at his sixth. 

Q. at Q. Kt. fourth square. 
Pawns at K., K. Kt., and Q. B. 
squares. 
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Problem XXVI. JVhite mocing firsts is to cJiecbnate in 
three moves, 

BLACK. 




LESSON XXII. 

THE QUEEN's-PAWN-TWO OPENING. 

This game^ which is a branch of the King's Knight's 
opening, receives its name from the third move of the 
first player, who sacrifices his Queen's Pawn by playing it 
two squares. On this account the game is also sometimes 
called "The Queen's Pawn's Gambit," or "The Central 
Gambit." It has yet another name, " The Scotch Opening," 
from the circumstance of its having been adopted- m three 
out of the five games which were played in the year 1824 
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by correspondence between the clubs of London and Edin- 
burgh. 
This method of opening generally leads to an interesting 



game^ and it is perfectly safe ; for the second player cannot 
preserve the Pawn which he wins at the third move, with- 
out loss. After the first few moves the game may branch 
out into so many ramifications, that we cannot in tnis shert 
notice pretend to give more than a few specimens. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two 8q. 1. K. P. two sq. 

2. K. Kt. to K. B. thirdsq. 2. Q. Kt to Q. B. thiid sq. 
8. Q. P.twosq. 

This move constitutes the opening in question. Its effect 
k to gpive a range to your pieces, especially the Bishops, so 
as to enable vou to form an attack before your adversary is 
provided with the means of defence. 

8. P. takes P. 

Black may also take the P. with his Q. Kt., upon which 
you play K. Kt. takes Q^ Kt., and then tike his K. P. 
with your Q. This course of play was reconmiended by 
the Anonymous Modenese ; but Mr. Cochrane, (who has 
greatly improved this opening, and recorded some beautiful 
games illustrative of it>) renuu^s : — ** I object to this move, 

E. e^ 3. Black Q. Kt. takes P.,] not because it can actually 
proved to enttdl defeat, but because the White, by taking 
the adverse Knight with his King's Knight, and afterwards 
j>lacing his Queen at her fourth square, will (if the situa- 
tion of the game be considered,) remain with a much 
better position than his adversary. In the first place, the 
White nas the Queen and his King's Pawn in the middle of 
the board, the former of which cannot be displaced imless 
the second player make a feeble move, viz., Queen's 
•Bishop's Pawn two squares. Secondly, the power of action, 
i,e^ tne number of squares which the pieces of the White 
command, is in favour of the first player ; and lastly, the 
White can castle his King, and secure nis game sooner than 
his adversary. There is nothing in Chess so extremely 
difficult as the proving from any weak move of your 
opponent, the absolute loss of a game, more especially when 
one or two minor pieces have been exchanged, the f^eai 
force of the Queen frequently rendering any determmate 
calculation next to impossible ; the only method we can 
have of approaching demonstration, is to show that the one 
player has apparently a more confined game than his adver- 
saiy." 
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4. K B. to Q. B. fourth sq. 4. K. B. to Q. Kt. fifth sq., chg. 

6. Q. B. P. ooe sq. 5. P. takes P. 

6. Castles. 6. P. takes P. 

Black's check at the fourth move does not seem to be 
bad, indeed, it is now sanctioned by some of our best 
players ; nor did he play badly at the fifth move, but his 
raxth move is fatal. He ought to have played Q. P. one 

Suare, and on your capturing the P. with Q^ Kt, have 
ken it with K. B., or have retired with the B. to Q. R. 
fourth square. 

7. Q. B. takes P. 

Black*s portion is exceedingly cramped, while you have 
a great command of the board. He must now prevent you 
from taking K. Kt. P., and winning R., for which purpose- 
he may play K. to K. B. or K. B. home, or K. B. P. one 
square, all of which moves have been carefully analysed by 
the best chess writers, and it is shown that White may win 
in all ; but perhaps the most natural move is 

7. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 

8. K. Kt to K. Kt fifth square. 8. Castles. 

9. K. P. one square. 9. K. Kt to K. square. 

10. Q. to K. R. fifth square. 10. Q. R. P. one square. 

11. KttakesK. B. P. 

You will have now no difficulty in winning the game 
almost immediately. 

The following very beautiful game was played some 
years ago between Mr. Cochrane, and M. des Chapelles, tlie 
White men being under the command of the former. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

3. K. Kt to K. B. third square. 2. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 
8. Q. P. two squares. 3. P. takes P. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

5. K. Kt. to K. Kt fifth square. 6. Q. Kt to K. fourth square. 

The object of Black is to defend the K. B. P., and to 
attack K. B., but the move is a bad one, as the result will 
prove. 

6. K. B. takes K. B. P. , checking. 6. Q. Kt takes B. 

7. K. Kt takes Kt 

If the Black K. capture your Kt., you vrill play Q. to 
K. R. fifth square, checking ; thus securing his K. B. in 
return ; if he play B. home or to Q. Kt. third 8quai*e, you 
capture hb Q.; therefore, 

7. K. B. to Q. Kt fifth sq., chg. 

8. Q. B. P. one square 8. P. takes P. 

If you capture his Q. he takes your ft. Kt. P. with the P., 

CHESS. R 
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discovering check, capturing Q. R., and making a Q». next 
move; therefore, 

9. P. takes P. 9. K. B. takes P. checking. 

10. Q. Kt. takes B. 10. K. takes K. Kt. 

11. Q. to Q. fifth square, checking. 

White plays with great skill, so as to prevent his adver- 
sary, as much as posdble, from getting out of his cramped 
position. 

11. K. to K. B. square. 

12. Q. B. to Q. R. third sq., chg. 12. Q. P. one square. 

13. K. P. one square. 13. Q. to K. Kt fourth square. 

14. K. P. takes P. • 14. Q. takes Q. 

15. K. P. takes Q. B. P., discover- 

ing check. 

Instead of taking the Q. immediately, White gains an 
important advantage by first capturing the P. This is a 
useful lesson for the young student. 

15. K. to K. B. second square. 

16. Q. Kt. takes Q. 16. Q. B. to Q. second square. 

17. Castles with K. R. 

White seizes with precision the exact time for castling. 
While there was an mmiediate advantage to be gained, he 
refrained from castling, but now that he requires a safe 
retreat from his adversary's Q. R., and the assistance of his 
own K. R., he castles with advantage. 

17. Q. R. to Q. B. 

The remainder of the game is a masterly contest for the 
advanced Pawn, and is, indeed, quite a moael of chess skill 

18. Q. B. to Q. sixth square. 18. K.'to K. third square. 

19. Q. B. to K. Kt third square. 

He dare not capture the Kt. with his K. ; for with the 
assistance of your Rooks and Q. B. you would speedily 
win. 

19. K. B. to Q. B. third square. 

20. Q. R. to Q. square. ' 20. B. takes Kt- 

21. K. R. to K. square, chg. 21. K. to K. B. third square. 

22. Q. R. takes B. 

White thus recovers his piece, and cuts off the Black K. 
from assisting at the attack on the P. 

22. K. Kt. to K. R. third square. 

23. Q. R. to Q. R. fifth square. 23. Kt. to K. B. fourth square. 

24. Q. R. to Q. B. fifth square. 24. Kt takes B. 

25. K. R. P. takes Kt 25. K. to K. B. second square. 

26. K. R. to Q. square. 26. K. R. to K. square. 

27. K. R. to Q. sixth square. ,27. K. R. to K. second square. 

28. Q. R. to K. B. fifth square, chg. 28. K. home. 
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^. R. R. to Q. eighth square, chg. 39. R. takes R. 
aO. Q. R. to K. B. eighth sq., chg. 30. K. takes R. 
31. P. takes R. becoming a Q., 
checking, and winning. 

In the followinfi; well-eontested game, the first five moves 
are the same on both sides, as in the first example ; after 
which a different attack and defence are adopted. Black 
moves first. 

BULCK. WHITE. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

% K. Kt. to K. B. third sqoare. 2. Q. Kt to Q. B. third square. 

3. Q. P. two squares. 3. P. takes P. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 4. K. B. to Q. Kt. fifth sq., chg. 
6, Q. B. P. one square. 5. P. takes P. 

6. P. takes P. 6. K. B. to Q. R. fourth square. 

This is the best square to which yon can play the B., 
the object being to post him at Q. Kt, third. If you had 
moved it to any other square, it would have been either in 
the way, or imsafe. 

7. K. P. one square. 

The introduction of this move at this particular point is 
due to Mr. Cochrane. Its immediate object is to prevent 
vour K. Kt. from occupying K. B. third square, but its 
influence may generally be tiuced throughout the remainder 
of the game. Q. P. one square is not an unusual answer 
to it, but such a move is fuU of danger, because your adver- 
sary can play Q. to Q». Kt. third, or Q. B. to Q,. R. third, 
or he can castle and get a Rook into play almost imme- 
diately. The safer and bolder course is to play the Pawn 
to its ftdl extent ; you have nothing to fear from his taking 
it en passatUy and should he take it with the B. you play 
Q. B. to K. third square. 

7. Q. P. two squares. 

8. P. takes P. en pauant. 8. Q. takesT. 

9. Q. to Q. Kt third square. * 9. Q. B. to K. third square. 

He dare not take your ft. Kt. P., for by playin*? your 
Q^ R. to Q». Kt. you would gain an immediate advantage. 

10. Castles. 10. B. takes B. 

It is nearly always desirable to chanffe your Q. B. for the 
adverse K. B., especially when leagued with another piece 
in an attack. 

11. Q. takes B. 11. K. Kt. to K. seconl square. 
You have thus escaped the att^ick which Black acquired 
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in consequence of his haying the moYe« You are prepared 
to castle on either side. The faults of your portion, which 
belong in great measure to the nature of the opening, are, 
the exposed situation of your Q^, — ^the loss of your centre 
Pawns,-~and pieces standing out in front of the Pawns, 
instead of sheltering behind them. 

18. K. R. to K. square. 12. Castles with K. R 

13. Q. B. to Q. R. third square. 13. Q. to K. B. third square. 

14. Q. Rt. to Q. second square. 14. K. R. to R. square. 

15. Q. Rt. to R. fourth square. 15. Q. io R. Rt. third square. 

Much care and skill are required on your part to preserve 
the Q. She is peculiarly liable to these attacks when 
standing' out in front of unmoved Pawns. If you had not 
moved K. to K. square, at the fourteenth more, yon would 
have lost a piece. 

16. Q. R. to Q. square. 10. Q. R. to Q. square. 

It is generally good play to oppose Rooks to Rooks, and 
when violently attacked, to exchange on equal terms, as 
much as possible. 

17. Q. Rt. to R. Rt. fifth square. 17. R. takes R. 

18. R. takes R. 18. R. Rt. to R. B. fourth square. 

19. R. to Q. seventh square. 19. R. Rt. to R. R. third square. 

You thus supply an additional defence to K. B. P., and 
threaten to check, if necessary, at Q,. Kt. eighth; the^f<»e 
he moves, 

20. R. R. P. one square. 20. B. to Q. Rt third square. 

21. Q. to Q. fifth square. 21. Q. to R. B. third squara. 

The object of White is to get Q. to act with B. upon 
his adversary's K. B. P. 

22. Q. B. p. one square. 

Black thinks to masque the attack of your K. B. with 
his Q. B. P., but the following admirable move determines 
the game in your fevour. 

22. Q. Rt. to R. fourth square. 

You will do well to study all the consequences of this 
bold and decisive move. We should be disposed to play in 
answer to it Q. B. to K. seventh square, but Black payed 

23. Rt takes Rt. 

And White wins the game by force, in six moves. 
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The following problem is founded upon one by M. Pe- 
troffy the celebrated Russian chess player, in which White 
moTing first is to check-mate his adversary in five moTes. 
In the modified form in which we submit this problem to 
our readers, it will be found highly ingenious, and likely to 
occasion some trouble to our young chess friends. 

Problem XXVII. JFkite moving first, is to give check- 
mate in three moves. 

BLACK. 




Pboblem XXYIII. White to mate in four moves. 



WHITE. 
K. at K. R. 
R. at Q. Kt fourth. 
Kt at Q. fourth. 



BLACK. 
K. at Q. R. ei^th. 
P. at Q. Kt third. 
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THE EVANS OAMBIT. 

This highly ingenious variation of the Song's Knight's 
Grame was introduced to the chess world ahout the year 
1833, hy Captain W. D. ^Evans of Milford, and soon 
hecame celebrated for the novelty of its situations, and 
the opportunities afforded for bold and brilliant 
This game Wjas conducted with remarkable skill by" 
McDonnell, in whose contests with M. de la Bourdonnais 
many beautiful examples occur. When the French cham- 
pion arrived in England, thb game, having been but 
recently introduced, was unknown to him. fi was intro- 
duced at the commencement of the second match by Mr. 
McDonnell, who, of course, won the game; whereupon 
. the Frenchman, as he afterwards admitted to Mr. Walker, 
" purposely declined playing again for two or three days, 
during which time he sedulously analysed the novel d^iit^ 
and made up his mind upon its merits, both as to its 
strength and weakness." 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. Rt. to K. B. third square. 2. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. S. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

4. Q. Kt. P. two squares. 

This move constitutes **^ Captain Evans's Grame," as it is 
familiarly called. 

By the sacrifice of this Pawn, whichvis a less valuable one 
than the K. B- P. sacrificed in the King's Gambits, you 
acquire much scope for attack. You are enabled to plant 
your Q. B. on Q. Kt. second, or Q. R. third square, ooth 
very attacking moves, and you are also enabled to advance 
K. B. P. two squares much sooner, in consequence of the 
Black K. B. being drawn out of the diagonal, which he 
so advanta£;eously occupies at the third move. 

Black's best move is to capture the 'P. with the B. If 
he take it with the Kt. it would be bad play to capture his 
K. P. with your Kt., because by moving his Q. to K. B. 
third, he gams an immediate advantage. 

Whether he take the P. with the Kt. or the B. you 
must advance Q,. B. P. one square. 

4. K. B. takes Q. Kt. P. 

5. Q. B. P. one square. 5. B. to Q. R. fourth square. 

6. Casties. 6. B. to Q. Kt. third square. 
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7. Q. P. two itquares. 7. P. takes P. 

8. P. takes P. 8. Q. P. one sqaare. 

The advance of this P. is necessary at this point to enable 
him to play out K. Kt. 

9. Q. B. to Q. R. third sqaare. 

Your object is to prevent him from castling, and also to 
form a powerful attack upon his King's side. 

9. K. Kt. to K. B. third sqnare. 

10. K. P. one square. 10. P. takes P. 

11. Q. to Q. Kt third square. 11. Q. to Q. second square. 

12. P. takes P. 12. Q. Kt to Q. R. fourth square. 

Black thus threatens to chaige off one of your attacking 
pieces, and to prevent the threatened capture of his K. B. P., 
but by a calculation remarkable for its boldness and pre- 
cision. White allows his Q. to be taken, foreseeing that he 
can recover her or effect mate. 

13. P. takes Kt 13. Q. Kt takes Q. 

14. K. R. to K. square, checking. 14. K. to Q. square. 

15. Q. B. to K. seventh, checking. 16. K. to K. square. 

16. P. takes K. Kt P., 

threatening to capture the R., making a Q»., or to post 
the B. on the very important square just vacated hy the P., 
at the same time discovering check. . 

16. K. R. to K. Kt square. 

17. B. to K. B. sixth sqnare, dis- 17. Q. to K. third square. 

covering check. 

Blad^ has no other move. 

18. K. B. takes Q. 18. Q. B. takes B. 

19. Q.R. P.takes Kt 

White wins the game easily. 



In the following example. Black has the move, and 
conducts the attack in a different manner to that given 
above. 

. BLACK. WHITE. 

1. K. p. two. I. K. P. two. 

2. K. Kt to K. B. third. 2. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

4. Q. Kt P. two. 4. B. takes P. 

5. Q. B. P. one. 6. B. to Q. R. fourth. 

6. Castles. 6. K. Kt. to K. B. third 

7. K. Kt to K. Kt fifth. 7. Casdes. 

8. Q. P. two. 8. P. takes P. 

9. P. takes P. 9. Q. P. one. 

10. K B. P. two. 10. Q. B. to K. Kt fiftli. 
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11. Kt takes K. B. P. 11. R. takes Kt. 

12. B. takes R., checking. 12. K. takes B. 

13. Q. to Q. Kt third, checking. 18. Q. P. one. 

The capture of the K. B. P. by Black at the eleventh 
more was premature. Your advance of the Q. P. one at 
the last move, is in the best style of chess play; you gain 
time by it to form a counter attack, and to hveak up the 
formidable breast of pawns in the centre. 

14. K. P. one. 14. Q. Kt. takes Q. P. 

This is also a good move, and is, indeed, a consequence of 
the thirteenth. In chess, as in life, we nearly always find 
that one good move leads to another, j 

15. Q. to Q. R. fourth. 15. K. Kt to K. fifth. 

If Black captiue Q. Kt. he loses his Q^; therefore^ 

16. Q. takes K. B. 16. Q. Kt. to K. seventh, checking- 

17. K. to R. 17. Q. to K. R. fifth, 

threatening to mate with K. Kt. at K. Kt. sixth. 

18. Q. takes Q. B. P. checking. 
10. K. KtP.one, 

to make an opening for his K. 



18. Q. takes Q. B. P. checking. 18. K. to K. B. 
10. K. KtP.one, 



10. Q. Kt takes K. Kt. P. cbg. 

20. K. to K. Kt 20. Kt. takes R. 

21. K. takes Kt 21. Q. mates. 



The following games, which occurred in the match 
between De la Bourdonnais and McDonnell, are selected for 
the purpose of illustrating the great variety and beauty of 
this opening. The first game was opened by the French 
champion. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. p. two. 1. K. P. two. 

2. K. Kt to K. B. third. 2. Q. Kt to Q. B. third. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 8. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

4. Q. Kt. P. two. 4. B. takes Kt P. 

6. Q. B. P. one. 6. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

6. CasUes. 6. Q. P. one. 

7. Q. P. two. 7. P. takes P. 

8. P.4akes P. 8. K. B. to Q. Kt third. 

9. Q. P. one. 0. Kt. to Q. R. fourth. 

It is not unusual at this point to play the Kt. to K. 
second, with the intention of transferring him afterwards 
to K. Kt. third. It would be bad play to move him to K. 
fourth, because you would exchange Knights, and by 
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drawing the Q. P. on to the Kind's file preyent Black from 
castlingy and get a powerful attack on your Q. side. In the 
present position the Black Kt. is as it were put out of the 
game ; it is true that he forces yonr K. B. to move, but as 
your Q. P. masques the attack on Black's K. B. P., you 
YBij the attack so as not to lose the services of the K. B., 
so important in most gamhit attacks. 

10. K. B. to Q. third. 10. K. Kt. to K. B. tfaizcL 

11. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third. 11. Castles. 

13. K. R. P. one. 13. K. R. P. one. 

The ohject on both sides is to prevent the Q. B. from 
being posted at K. Kt. fifth. 

13. K. to R. second. 

Yonr object is to be prepared to advance K. B. P. two, 
and to pla^ your K. in a safe retreat, which is firequently 
famished by the obstructed Pawns of your adversary ; 
such for example as his Q. P . in the present instance. 

IS. Q.B.P.two. 

His object is to get room for his pieces, and to prevent 
you from taking up a strong attacking position; but b^ 
your next move you not only prevent the advance of his 
ft. B. P. but liberate your own K.B. P. 

14. K. Kt to Q. seeond. 14. Q. B. to Q. aeoond. 

15. Q. to K. square. 

Yonr intention is to play Q. to E. Kt. third, or to B. 



fourth, after having moved K. B. P. two. 

16. K. Kt. P. two. 

This move does not by any means improve Black's game, 
for it presently exposes his K. to an attack, which is con- 
ceived and conducted with the ingenuity and spirit which 
so eminently marked the play of De la loourdonnals. It is 
difficult, however, in the present loose as well as confined 
position of Black to point ont a move which would retrieve 
his game. 

16. K. B. P. two. 16. P. takes P. 

17. K. R. takes P. 17. Q. B. P. one. 

The advance of this P. is favourable to the White, by 
sheltering his forces on the Queen's side. 

la K. B. to Q. B. second. la K. B. to Q. fifth. 

19. K. Kt. to K. B. third. 19. K. B. takes Q. Kt. 

30. Q. takes B. 30. Kt. to K. R. foorth. 

31. K. R. to R. fourth. 31. K. Kt. to Kt second. 
23. Q. B. takes K. R. P. 33. K. B. P. one. 
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23. Q. B. takes Kt. 23. E. takes B. 

24. K. P. one. 24. K. B. P. takes P. 

25. K. R. to R. seventh, checking. 25. K. to Kt square. 

26. K. Kt takes P. 

If he take the Kt., Q mates; therefore 

, 26. Q. B. to K. B. fourth. 

27. Kt to K. B. seventh. 27. B. takes R. 

28. Kt. CHECKMATES. 

If at the twenty-seventh more, Black had played Q. to 
K. B. third, the mate would have been equally forced ; for 
example, 

27. Q. to K. B.^third. 

28. Q. takes Q. 28. K. takes R.' 

29. B. takes B., checking. 29. K. to Kt. square. 

30. Kt CHECKMATES. 



The next game was opened by McDonnell. 

1. K. P. two. 1. K. P. two. 

2. K. Kt. to K. B. third. 2. Q. Kt to Q. B. third. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

4. Q. Kt P. two. 4. B. takes P. 

6. Q. B. P. one. 6. K. B. to Q. R. fourth. 

6. Castled. 6. K. B. to Q. Kt. third. 

7. Q. P. two. 7. P. takes P. 

8. P. takes P. 8. Q. P. one. 

9. K. R. P. one. 9. K. R. P. one. 

10. Q. B. to Q. Kt. sfcond. 10. Q. to K. second. 

Black seems to have lost the game by this move. K. Kt. 
to K. B. third would have been better. 

11. K. P. one. 11. p. takes p. 

12. Q. p. one. 12. Q. Kt to Q. R. fourth. 

13. K. Kt takes K. P. 

By this move you defend K. B. ; and he cannot capture 
the Kt. without losing his Q. 

13. K. Kt to B. third. 

14. Q.P.one. 14. P. takes P. 

15. K. B. takes K. B. P., checking. 

Having got an attack, it is quite necessary to maintain it. 
Had Black been allowed to castle he would have retrieve 
his game. 

15.'K. to Q. square. 

16. K. R. to K. 16. K. to Q. B. second. 

17. Q. Kt to Q. R. third. 17. Q. R. P. one. 

18. Q. R. to Q. B., checking. 18. K. B. interposes. 

19. Q. R. takes B., checking. 19. P. takes R. 

20. K. Kt to Q. B. fourth. 

By this method White gains time, exposes the Black Q. 
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to the attack of K. R., at the same time compelling him to 
guard Q. third, where a mate is threatened. 

30. Q. home. 

21. Q. B. to K. fifth, checking. 21. K. to Q. B. third. 

22. Q. to K. B. third, checking. 22. K. Kt. to Q. fourth. 
2S. K. B. takes Et, checking. 

If Black Q. capture B. you win her hy taking Q. Kt. 
checking; therefore, * 

23. K. to Q. second. 
fU. Q. to K. B. fifth, check-ing. 24. K. home. 

25. Q. CHECKMATES. 



Problem XXIX. White mavinff first, is to give checkmate 
in four moves. 



BLACK. 
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THE queen's gambit. 

The Queen's Gambit is so called because the Queen's Pawn 
is moved two squares on the fiist move, and the Queen's 
Bishop's Pawn sacrificed on ibp second. This game is 
sometmies called the Al^po Gambit, in honour of Stamma, 
a natiye of Aleppo% who made the game^a fevourite in 
Europe. Philidor, in his masterly analysis of this opening, 
also calls it the Aleppo Gambit. Hence it has been sup- 
posed to have originated wiUi Stanmia, but such is not the 
case; for the game occurs in the works of some of the 
earliest chess writers. 

The^Queen's Gambit is a safer opening for the first player 
than the King's, because, if the second player attempt to 
defend the G^bit Pawn, he is likely to lose the game; 
whereas, in the King's Gambit, it is necessary to defend the 
Gambit Pawn to me utmost. This peculiarity in the 
Queen's Gambit, has led to a general opimon that tne second 
player ou^ht to refuse the profiered pawn ; if he do so, he 
nas a choice of seyeral moves, among which, Q. B. P. one 
or two squares, is a favourite move. 

This Gambit is by no means equal in variety and interest 
to the numerous branches of the King's Gambit. It has^ 
however, been much played of late years, together with 
what is called the EIinq's Pawn one openings to which it is 
closely allied. De la Bourdonnais played both games with 
surpassing skill, and seemed to rely upon them in| Mdning 
the majority of games in his contest with M^DonnelL In 
fact, he wielded this game like a two-ed^ sword, — ^for 
when he had the move, he could open with the Queen's 
Crambit; and when his antagonist had the move, he could 
reply with K. P. one square. When the £rtudent is 
acquainted with the ordinary modes of handling the Queen's 
Gambit, he will do well to study the examples which 
occurred in that celebrated contest. 

In our first example the Gambit is refused. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Q. p. two. 1. Q. p. two. 

». Q. B. P. two. 2. K. P. one. 

Major Jftnisch, in his recent analysis, says, that it is dis- 
advantageous to ac<!ept the Crambit, and that this is the only 
proper method of i-emsing it. "If," as Mr, Lewis remarks, 

* See ante, p. 74. 
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^fhese asseiiioiis were correct, it would, of course, do away 
witi^ the opening of the Queen's Gambit; but as Mr. J. 
Iiiinaftif afterwards shows that the pawn may be taken, and 
tiiie position after a few moves be quite equal, the Queen's 
€ranu>it may still continue to be accepted without danger." 

8, Q. Kt. to Q. B. third. 

You do not of course defend Q. B. P., because, if he take 
it, you push K. P. two squares, thus occupying the centre, 
while you are sure to recoYcr the pawn. 

8. K. B. P. two. 

His object is to preyent you from occupying tiie centre^ 
while you proceed to break up his central pawns. 

4. K R. P. one. 4. K. Kt to K. B. third. 

5. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth. , 5. K. B. to Q. Kt. fifth. 

6. K. Kt. P. two. fi. Castles. 

7. K. Kt. P. takes P. 7. K. P. takes P. 
a K. P.'one. 

This move is well timed; you threaten to bring your Q. 
and K. B. to bear upon his K. 

8. Q. B. to K. third. 

9. Q. to Q. Kt third. 9. Q. Kt to Q. R third. 

10. K. Kt to K. B. tfurd. 10. Q. to Q. third. 

11. Q. B. P. one. 11. Q. to Q. second. 
13. K. B. to Q. Kt. fifth. 13. K. Kt to K. fifth. 

13. K. Kt to K. fifth. IS. B. takes Kt, checking. 

14. P. takes B. 14. Q. to Q.B. 
\6. K. B. takes Q. Kt 

You leave Q. B. «n prise^ because, unless Black take the 
K. B., he will be immediately exposed to considerable loss. 

16. Q. Kt P. takes K. B. 

16. Kt takes P. 

This move is unwise ; it is true that you threaten to fork 
K. and Q., but Black at his next move puts another piece 
en prisCy and you have not the means of defending both. 

16. Q. to K. 

17. Kt to K. seventh, checking. 17. K. to R. 

la B. to K. R. fourth. 18. K. Kt. P. two. 

19. K. B. P. one. 19. P. takes B. 

30. P. takes Kt 30. Q. takes Kt 

21. P. takes Q. P. 31. Q. R. to Q. Kt 

Black thus cleverly gains time, and brings a Rook to 
command the open file ; he sacrifices the B. in order to get 
ihe White Q. out of tiie way, and then forces the game in 
a few moves. 

33. Q. to Q. B. fourth. 23. B. takes P. at Q. fifth. 

23. Q. takes B. 33. Q. takes K. P., checking. 
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24. K. to K. B. 24. Q. to Q. sixth, checking 

26. K. to K. B. second. 25. Q. R. to Q. Kt. seventh, chkg. 

And wins immediately. 



We will now give a few examples of the Queen's Gambit 
accepted, the first of which will show the danger of adopt- 
ing the line of defence which is generally successful in me 
King's Gambits. 

1. Q. P. two. 1. Q. P. two. 

2. Q. B. P. two. 2. P. takes P. 

You may now play K. P. one or two squares, but which 
is the better, is still a matter of dispute among chess autho- 
rities. If your antagonist is in the habit of defending the 
Gambit Pawn, it is better to move K. P. one square only; 
but no sensible player would continue a line of defence after 
he had proved its defects, and found it condemned by chess 
authorities; besides, it is always dangerous to calculate on 
the bad pLav of your opponent; it not only leads to a 
slovenly, reckless style of play on your part, but may often 
cause you much annoyance and disappointment. Tl^e best 
rule is always to play your best, and to calculate your game 
as if your adversary were quite as skilful as yourself. 

3. K. P. one. 3. Q. Kt. P. two. 

4. Q. R. P. two. 

When he defends the Gkunbit Pawn, you are thus en- 
abled to advance the Q. R. P. with advantage, recovering 
the P., and perhaps making an important capture. 

4. P. takes P. 

5. K. B. takes P. 6. Q. B. to Q. second. 

6. Q. to K. B. third. 

You now threaten to checkmate, or to win his Q. R. 
These are among the advantages of moving BL P. one at 
the third move, supposing the Gambit P. to be afterwards 
defended. If you had moved K. P. two. Black could have 
got out of his immediate difl&culty by moving K. P. one. 
If he now attempt to save Q. R., you mate him inmiedi- 
ately: for example, 

6. Q. B. to ite third. 

7. Q. takes K. B. P., checking. 7. K. to Q. second. 

8. Q. to K. B. fifth, checking. 8. Q. P. one. 

9. Q. takes Q. P. checkmating. 



The defence of the Gambit Pawn does not necessarilj 
entail such as a rapid defeat as the above ; but it leads (o 
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defeat even in the hands of a skilful player, as the follow- 
ing example firom Philidor will illustrate. 

1. Q. P. two. 1. Q. P. two. 

2. Q. B. P. two. 2. P. takes P. 

3. JC. P. two. 3. Q. Kt. P. two. 

4. Q. R. P. two. 4. Q. B. P. one. 

He cannot obviously defend it with Q. R. P." 

5. Q. Kt P. one. 5. Gambit P. takes P. 

6. Q. R. P. takes P. 6. Q. B. P. takes P. 

7. K. B. takes P., checking. 7. Q. B. interposes, 

8. Q. takes P. 8. B. takes B. 

9. Q. takes B., checking. 9. Q. interposes. 

10. Q. takes Q. 10. Kt. retakes. 

By exchanging Queens you are enabled to occupy the 
centre with your Pawns. 

11. K. B. P. two. 11. K. p. one. 

12. K. to K. second. 

Your K. will act as a useful support to the Pawns. 
When the Queens are off the board, the K. can generally 
be as usefully employed as an ordinary piece. 

12. K. B. P. two. 

His object is to make you advance K. P., whereby your 
Q. P., instead of taking the lead, will be left behind, and 
be comparatively useless. If you do not play K. P., your 
centre will be broken up ; you therefore play it, and must 
afterwards endeavour, with the assistance of your pieces, to 
exchange your Q. P. for his K. P., so as to open a free 
passage for your K. P. 

13. K. P. one. 13. K. Kt. to K. second. 

14. Q. Kt. toQ. B. third. 14. K. Kt. to Q. fourth. 

Black is forced to propose the exchange of Knights, 
although he separates his pawns in so doing ; because you 
threaten to advance Kt. to Kt. fifth, and then to fork his 
K. and R., or if he move Rook, to capture Q. R. P. 

15. Kt takes Kt. 15. P. takes Kt. 

16. Q. B. to Q. R. third. 

You force the exchange of this B., because he runs on 
the Black diagonals, and hence might damage your import- 
ant group of central pawns. 

16. B. takes B. 

17. R. takes B. 17. K. to K. second. 

18. K. to K. third. 

You are thus under the shelter of your Q. R., and can 
play out K. Kt. before he has time to bring his K. R. into 
play. 
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18. K. R. to Q. Kt 
19. Kt. to K. second. 19. K. to K. third. 

SO. K. R. to Q. R. 20. K.^. to Q. Kt second. 

21. Q. R. to R. sixth, checking. 21. Kt. to Q. Kt. third. 

22. K. R. to R. filth. 

This moYe enables you to win a pawn by playing Kt. 

22. K. Kt. P. one. 

23. Kt. to Q. B. third. 23. Q. R. to Q. 

24. R.takesQ.R. P. 24. R. takes R. 

25. R. takes R. 

The game is here dismissed with the remark, that^ White 
must win, havins^ a pawn superiority; and moreover a 
passed pawn, which amounts to a piece. 



The following beautiful specimen of the Queen's Gam- 
bit was played by M. de la Bourdonnais against Mr. 
M'DonnelL 

BLACK. WHITE. 

1. Q.P.two. 1. Q. P. two. 

2. Q. B. P. two. 2. P. takes P. 

8. K. P. one. 3. K. P. two. 

Black's third move is considered to be the best. If you 
now Cloture his K. P., he will exchange Queens. 

4. K. B. takes Gambit P. 4. P. takes P. ^ 

5. P. takes P. 6. K. Kt. to K. B. thiid. 

6. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third. 6. K. B. to K. second. 

7. K. Kt. to K. B. third. 7. Castles. 

6. K. R. P. one. 8. Q. Kt to Q. second. 

9. Q. B. to K. third. 9. Q. Kt to Q. Kt third. 

10. K. B. to Q. Kt third. 10. Q. B. P. one. 

11. Castles. 11. K.|Kt to Q. fourth. 

12. Q. to K. second. 12. K.B. P. two. 

It would have been very unwise of Black to have cap- 
tured either the Kt. or the B., because White, by re-taking 
with a Pawn, would unite a P. to his Q. P. 

13. K. Kt to K. fifth. 13. K. B. P. one. 

14. Q. B. to Q. second. 14. K. Kt P. two. 

U, Q. R. to K. 15. K. to K. Kt second. 

Black wishes to liberate the Kt. at Q. fourth. 

16. Q. Kt takes Kt 16. Kt takes Kt 

17. Kt takes Q. B. P. 



This move is ingeniously played. 

] 
1 
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17. Q. Kt. P. takes Kt. 
18. B. takes Kt. 18. Q. takes B. 
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19. Q. takes B., cheekmg. 19. R. interposes. 

30. Q. to Q. Kt. fourth. 20. Q. B. to K. B. fourth. 

21. R. to K. fiah. 21. Q. to Q. second. 
32. Q. P. one. 

This is a skilfdl sacrifice, exposing the adverse K. more 
completely to the action of Wmte's pieces. 

22. P. takes P. 
33w Q. to Q. fourth, 

threatening a fiital check by discovery. 

28. K. to R. third. 
24. K. R. P. one, 

to enable Qry or Q. B., to attack K. 

24. Q. B. to K. third. 
!^. Q. R. to K 26. Q. R. to K. 

26. R.takesK.Kt P. 

It would seem, at first view, better to take this P. with 
K. R. P., checking; but a little consideration will show 
how much better it was to take it with the R. The K. 
has now no move, and is compelled to remain defenceless 
for the fatal check. 

26. Q. R. to K. B. 

27. a to K. fifth. ?7. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth. 
38. R. to K. R. fifth, checking. 28. B. takes R. 

29. Q. mates. 

Our space will not allow of more than one example of a 
successful defence. 

BLACK. WHIT£. 

1. Q. P. two. 1. Q. p. two. 

3. Q. B. p. <Wo. 2. P. takes P. 
9, K. P. two. 3. K. P. two. 

4. P. takes P. 4. Q. takes Q., checking. 

5. K. takes Q. 6. Q. Kt to Q. second. 

This is your best move, for if he take the Gambit P., 
you take the P. at his K. fifth, and threaten his B., thus 
gaining time. He therefore plays well by moving, 

6. K. B. P. two. 6. Q. Kt to Q. B. fourth, 
attacking the other Pawn, 

7. Q. Kt to Q. B. third. 7. Q. B. P. one, 

to prevent his Kt. from entering into your game, 

8. K. B. takes Gambit P. 8. Q. Kt. P. two. 

9. K. B. to Q. Kt. third 9. Q. Kt. P. one. 
10. Kt to K. second. 10. Kt. takes K. P., 

threatening to fork K. and R. 
Your game is now quite equal to his. 
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The following stratagem is by that great master of chess, 
Ercole del Rio, whose works were published under the 
title of the Anonymous Modenese, 

Problem XXX. White moving first, is to give checkmcUe 
in four moves. 



BLACK. 




WHITB. 



Problbm XXXI. White to mate in two moves. 

Whitk. K. at K. R. square. Biack. K. at Q. B. luurth. 
K. at Q. Kt 

Kt. at K.Kt, fifth square. 
Kt. at Q. 11. fifth square. 
B. at Q. Kt. eighth square. 
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Problem XXXII., by M. Calvi. White wumng firsts is to 
mate in three moves. 



BLACK. 



I 1 I ' 

1 /t.1 I ^■ 







1 



I- 1 




I' 











r 1 le, ^ 










WHITS. 



LESSON XXV. 

OK PAWN-PLAT. 

In the endings of games, especially when the contest is 
between Kings and Pawns, the King can be employed to 
great advanti^ in conducting a Pawn to Queen. The fate 
of a game often depends on the relatiye situations of the 
Kings, and your power of takine up what is called the 
opposition; that is, being able to mace your King opposite 
to the adyerse King, either on a file or a diagon^ so as to 
have an odd number of squares between them : you have 
then gained the opposition or the move. For example, place 
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the two Kings on their respective squares : if you have to 
move, you take up the opposition oy playing K. to K. 
second, in which case, the Kings are on the same colour, 
with an odd numher of squares between them: and it is 
important to remember, that he who is the last to obtain 
these two conditions on any file or diagomd, can mflintftin 
the opposition. Black now moves to his K. second, and 
you will observe that the Eongs are not on the same colour 
and have not an odd number of squares between them ; but 
by playing your K. to his third you second the favourable 
conditions on behalf of your K. Black moves to his K. 
third, and you again take up the opposition by playing to 
K. fourth. The Kings are now as near to each other as 
the laws of the game permit ; they are on the same colour 
with only one square between them, and you had the last 
move ; it is obvious, therefore, that the Black King, having 
to move, must retreat or go to one side or to the other, and 
that you can always oppose your K. to his on the conditions 
required. 

Place your K. on Q. R. square, and the Black K. on his 
R. square. The Kings are, it is true, on the same colour, 
but the number of squares between them is even ; which- 
ever moves first gains the opposition, as may be easily 
verified. 

The nature and importance of the opposition may be 
further best illustrated by a few examples of actual endings 
of games. Having studied these, you will do well to form 
a few examples for yourself, so as to be quite sure that you 
have a practical as well as theoretical knowledge of the 
opposition. You will also bear in mind that cases may and 
do arise where it is desirable not to have the opposition; 
these you must learn by experience, taking it as a general 
rule, that to gain the opposition is to your advantage. 

In the case of King against Kins and Pawn, the fiite of 
the ^me depends upon position. Place the two Kings and 
the Pawn thus :— 

White. K. at K. B. fourth Black. E. at K. B. third. 

Pawn at K. B. fifth. 



1. K. to K. fourth. 1. K. to K. B. second. 

Black does quite right^to retire in front of the Pawn ia 
order to gain the opposition. 

2. K. to K. fifth. 2. K. to K. second. 
8. P. Checks. 3. K. to B. second. 
4. K. to K. B. fifth. 4. K. to K. B. 
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If Bhck had moved to his K. or K. Kt. square, you 
would have gained the opposition, and have queened the 
Fkwn. 

5. K. to K. aixtfa. 6. K. to K. square. 

In this position, if yon advance the Pawn, you cannot 
defend it without giving stale-mate : therefore, 

a. K. to K. B. fifth. 6. K. to K. B. second. 

His defence consists in opposing his K. to yours : if, on 
the contrary, yon can gain the opposition, you win the 
game. 

7. K. to K. Kt. fifth. 7. K. to K. B. 

By retiring in front of yonr Fawn, Black decides the 
game as drawn* 

8. K. to K. Kt. sixth. & K. to K. Kt., 
itmini^ning the OppOSition. 

9. P. diecks. 9. K. to K. B. 

You must noFiv abandon the Pawn, or give Black stale- 
mates, SO that in either case the eame is drawn. 
If at the fourth move Black had played 

4. K. home, 

or to K. Kt. square, you would have gained the opposition 
and queened the P. For example, 

9. K. to K. sixth, 

gaining the opposition. 

5. K. to K. B. 

6. P. adrances. 0. K. to K. Kt. second. 

7. K. to K. serenth, and wins easily. 

If tiie P. be on a Rook's file. Black can always draw, 
provided he get his K. on one of the Rook's squares in front 
of the P. 

H. KING AND TWO PAWNS, AGAINST KING AND PAWX. 

The player who has two united Pawns supported by the 
King, generaUy wins, by compelling the adverse King to 
abandon the opposition; by which means he captures the 
single Pawn, and queens one of his own. 

In some positions^ however. Black by maintaining the 
opposition can draw. 

in the following position, if Black play first. White may 
win ; if White play first, the game is drawn. 

White. K. at his fourth. Black. K. at his third. 

P. at K. B. fourth. P. at K. Kt. third. 

P. at K. Kt. fifth. 
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1. K. to Q. fourth. 1 . K. to Q. third. 

If he had played K. to K. B. fourth, you would have 
taken up the opposition, and won the game. (See Varia- 
tion I.) 

2. K. to Q. third. 2. K. to Q. second. 

If he had played K. to Q^ fourth, he would have lost the 
game. (See Variation II.) 

3. K. to K. third. 3. K. to K. second. 

Black maintains the opposition, in order to previent your 
ICing from occupying K. fifth, or Q. fifth. 

4. K. to Q. fourth. 4. K. to Q. third. 

5. K. to K. fourth. 6. K. to K. third. 

Black skilfully maintains the opposition, and draws the 
game. 

Variation I. 

1. K. to Q. fourth. ] . K. to K. B. fourth. 

2. K. to K. third. 2. K. to K. thfrd. 

If he had played to Kt. fifth, he would equally have lost 

3. K. to K. fourth, 

gaining the opposition. 

3. K. to Q. third. 

If he had moved to K. or Q. second, you would, by 
opposing his K., have also won the P. 

4. P. advances. 4. P. takes P., chkg. 

He ought not to have taken the P. (See Variation II.) 

5. K. takes P. 6. K. to K. second. 

6. K. to K. Kt. sixth, 

to prevent him from getting before the P. 

6. K. toK. B. 

7. K. to K. R. seventh, winning • 

easily. 

When, as in the present case, your K. leads instead of 
follows your P. the adverse EL cannot prevent you from 
making a Q,. 

Variation II. 

1. K. to Q. fourth. 1. K. to Q. third. 

2. K. to Q. third. 2. K. to Q. fourth. 

8. K. to K. third. 

You now gain the opposition. 

3. K. to K. third. 
4, K. to K. fourth. 4. K. to Q. third. 
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If he had played to K. or Q. second, you would have 
opposed your K. to his. 

5. P. advances^ 6. K. to K. second. 

6. P. checks. 

If you had captured his P. the game would have been 
drawn. 

6. K. to K. third. 

7. K. to Q. fourth. 

You appear to abandon your Pawns, but Black dare not 
play to K. B. fourth, or you would immediately make a 
Q. Supposing the Black P. to be off the board, and the 
Black K. in its place, he cannot in such a case capture your 
hinder P., or the fore one would queen in two moves! A 
skilful player often leaves the adverse K. at the end of a 
game, watchine two pawns, which are not otherwise sup- 
ported, while he is working in another part of the board, 
or bringing up his E. to put them into action. 

7. K. to Q. third. 

In this position he can maintain the opposition, but by 
sacrificing one P. you regain it^ and win wim the other P. 

8. P. advances. 8. K. to K. second. 

9. K. to K. fifth. 9. K. takes P. 
10. K. to Q. sixth. 10. K. to R. B. 

IL K. to K. sixth. 11. K. to Kt second. 

12. K. toK. serenth. 12. K. to Kt. 

13. K. to K. B. sixth. 13. K. to K. R second. 

14. K. to K. B. seventh. 14. K. to K. R. 

15. K. takes P. Id. K. to K. Kt. 

16. K. to K. B. sixth. 16. K. to K. B. 

17. P. advances. 17. K. to K. Kt 

18. P. adviinces. 18. K. to R. second. 

19. K. to K. B. seventh, and wins easily. 

Observe, as a general rule in similar situations, that if the 
P., on reaching its seventh square, does not check the adv. 
K. the P. queens ; but if a check is given firom the seventh 
sq., the adv. K. places himself directly in front of the P., 
andyou must eiwer abandon it or give stale-mate. 

There is also another general rule applicable to E. and P. 
^idAst K. which is of great importance to him who has the 
K. only, namely, that if the K. can get inmiediately in front 
of the P. before the P. rf«ches its sixth square, the game 
will be drawn. For example. 

White. K. at Q. fifth. Black. K. at Q. second. 

P. at Q. fourth. 



1. K. to Q. B. fifth. 1. K. to Q. B. second. 

2. P. advances. 2. K. to Q. second. 
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» 
Black has now placed his K. in the desired position, and 
you cannot take up the opposition on account of your own 
Pawn. 

3. P. advances. 3. K. to Q. 

4. K. to Q. B. sixth. 4. R. to Q. B. 
6. P. advances, checking. 5. K. to Q. 

and the game is drawn. 

in. KINO AND TWO UNITED PAWNS AGAINST KING AND TWO 
ISOLATED PAWNS. 

White. K. at Q. third. Black. K. at Q. fourth. 

P. at Q. Kt. fourth. P. at K. Kt. fourth. 

P. at Q. B. fifth. P. at Q. Kt fourth. 

In this position, if Black had to move first. White would 
win. 

1. K. to K. third. 1. K. to K. fourth. 

2. K. to K. B. third. 2. K. to K. B. fourth. 

3. K. to K. Kt third. 3. K. to K. fourth. 

If Black had played K. to K. B. third, you would have 
won by advancing your K. upon his P. 

4. K to K. Kt. fourth. 4. K. to K. B. third. 

5. K. to Kt. third. 5. K. to K. fourth. 

If he had pl^iyed to K. B. fourth, you would have 
gained the opposition, and have won. 

6. K. to B. third. 6. K. to B. fourth. 

If he does not advance his P. nor suffer you take up 
the opposition, the game must be drawn. 

Such are a few examples of Pawn-play. Want of space, 
and the elementary nature of this little volume, prevent a 
further selection. Besides, the subject is so vast that the 
positions and the variations springing out of every position 
may be said to be endless. This boundlessness is one among 
many reasons why it is so difficult to play Pawns well; 
there is no department of Chess which demands greater 
skill; and the student will do well occasionally to examine 
the recorded games of Philidor with especial reference to 
Pawn-play. 
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THB ENDS OF GAMES. 

It firequently happens with yonn^ players, that at the end 
of a game, when the King is attended by a single piece, they 
are at a loss how to pro<£ed, bat vex themselYes and their 
anta^nists by a continued series of checks and random 
moves. The following examples will probably enable such 
players to act npon a r^olar system of attack, and to in- 
troduce method mto the end as well as the beginning of their 
game. 

I. THE KINO AND BOOK AOAINST THE KINO. 

The K. and R. can always win against the ady. K. 
al<me. The mate is yery easy, and is giyen by forcing the 
ady. K. to one of the sides of the chess-board. In the 
furthest possible position of the pieces the mate can be 
Elected in seyente^ or eighteen moyes. 

Whitb. K. at his fwnrUi. Black. K. at his third. 

R.atK.R 

1. R. to K. R. sixth, chg. 

In such portions you should reserve your check until 
the two Kings are opposite to each other; the Rook then 
forces the adv. K. nearer to one of the sides of the board. 

1. K. to K. second. 

3. K. to K. fifth. 3. K. to Q. second. 
8. R. to K. Kt. sixdi. 

You lose a move in order to see how Black plays. If he 
play to his second you check ^m Kt. seyentli, and at 
once force him to the side of the board. 

S. K. to Q. B. second. 

4. K. to Q. fifth. 4. K. to Q. Kt. second. 

6. K. to Q. B. fifth. 6. K. to Q. R. second. 
a. K. to Q. Kt fifth. 6. K. to Q. Kt. second. 

7. R. to K. Kt serenth, chg. 7. K. to Q. B. 

8. K. to Q. B. sixth. 8. K. to Q. 

9. R. to Q. R. seventh. 9. R. to K. 

10. K. to Q. sixth. 10. R. to K. B. 

11. K. to K. sixOi. 11. K. to K. Kt 

12. K. to K. B. sixth. 12. K. to K. R. 

13. K. to Kt sixth. 13. K. to K. Kt 

14. R. to Q. R. eighth. BIatb. 

n. THE KINO AND QUEEN AGAINST THE KINO. 

This is ftlwft a very easy mat^-similar in principle to that 
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given with the Rook, but speedier in action on account of 
the superior power of the piece. 

White. K. at R. R. eighth. Blxck. K. at his fourth. 
Q. at Q. Kt square. 

1. Q. to Q. third. 1. K. to K. third. 

2. K. to K. Kt. seventh.. 2. K. to K. second. 

3. Q. to Q. fifth. 3. K. home. 

4. K. to K. B. sixth. 4. K. to K. B. 
6. Q. to her eighth or to K. B. 

seventh. Mate. 

The superior power of the Q. over the R. will appear 
by giving the mate at K. B. seventh. In this example 
Black may, at his first move, play K. to his B. third or 
fifth, which will protract the mate a move or two. 

III. THE KING AND TWO BISHOPS AGAINST THE KINO. 

This mate is more difficult than the preceding, but is, 
nevertheless, certain. 

White. K. at his sixth. Black. E. at K. Kt. second. 

B. at K. B. second. 
B. at Q. B. second. 



1. Q. B. to K. third. 1. K. to K. B. 

2. K. B. to K. Kt. sixth. 2. K. to K. Kt. second. 

3. K. B. to K. R. fifth. 3. K. to K. B. 

4. Q. B. to K. R. sixth, chg. 4. K. to K. Kt. 
6. K. B. to K. Kt. sixth. 6. K. to K. R. 

6. K. to K. B. sixth. 6. K. to K. Kt. 

7. K. B. to Q. third. 7. K. to K. R. 
a K. to K. Kt. sixth. 8. K. to K. Kt. 
0. K. B. to Q. B. fourth, chg. 9. K. to K. R. 

10. Q. B. CHBCKMATliS. 

ANOTHBB POSITION. 

White. K. at his R. sq. Black. K. at his R. sq. 
K. B. at Q. R. eighth. 
Q. B. at home. 



1. Q. B. to Q. Kt. second, chg. 1. K. to K. Kt. 

2. K. B. to Q. fifth, chg. 2. K. to K. B. 

3. Q. B. to K. B. sixth. 3. K. home. 

4. K. B. to K. sixth. 4. K. to K. B. 

The Black K. is now confined to two squares^ and you 
have time to bring up your K. 

6. K. to Kt. second. 6. K. to K. 

6. K. to B. third. 6. K. to K. B 

7. K. to Kt. fourth. 7. K. to K. 

8. K. to Kt. fifth. 8. K. to B. 
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9. K. to Kt nxth. 9. K. to K. 

10. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth. 10. K. toB. 

11. K. B. to Q. seventh. 11. K. to K. Kt 
13 Q. B. to K. aerenth. 12. K. to K. R. 

13. K. B. to K. ei^th. 13. K. to K. Kt 

14. K. B. to K. B. seventh, chg. 14. K. to U. 

15. Q. B. to K. B. sixth. Cbbckmatb. 

IT. THE KINO AND TWO KNIGHTS AOAINaT THB KINO. 

This mate cannot be forced. If, however, the Black King 
have a Pawn on the board, the game may sometimes be 
forced, because Black by moving his Pawn prevents stale- 
mate. The following remarkable position will illustrate 
this point. 

White. K. atQ. Kt sixth. Black. K. at Q. Kt 

Kt at K. B. third. P. at K. R. sixth. 

Kt. at Q. sixth. 



1. Kt to Q. fourth. 1. P. advances. 

3. Kt to Q. B. sixth, chg. 2. K. to Q. R. 

3. Kt. to Q. Kt fifth. 3. P. queens. 

4. Kt to Q. B. seventh. Chkckmate. 



T. THE KINO, BISHOP, AND KNIOHT AGAINST THE KING. 

This mate can be forced, bnt it is difficult in the hands of 
an inexperiencedplayer. The principle of the mate is to 
force the Black K. to that comer of the board which your 
B. commands; and to do this the Kt. must be played 
skilfuUy. 

White. K. at his fourth. Biack. K. at his B. third. 

Q. Kt at home. 
K. B. at home. 



1. K: B. to Q. B. feurth. 1. K. toK. Kt third. 

His object is to play about that comer which your B. 
does not command. 

3. K. to K. B. fourth. 3. K. to K. B. third. 

3. Kt to Q. B. third. 3. K. to Kt third. 

4. Kt to K. fourth. 4. K. to R. third. 
6. K. to B. fifth. 

If he now play to R. fourth, you check with B. at K. 
second, and if ne plays forward, you mate in a few moves : 
therefore 

6. K. to R. second. 

6. K. to B. sixth. 
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If he play to R. third, you move B. to K. second, and 
then advance your Kt. 

6. K. to R. 

7. Kt. to Q. sixth. 7. K. to R. second. 

8. Kt to K. B. seventh. 

In such a position as you have now acquired, the mate is 
forced in eighteen or twenty moves. 

8. K. to K. KL 

9. B. to Q. third. 0. K. to K. B. 

10. B. to K. R. seventh. 10. K. to K. 

11. Kt. to K. fifth. 11. K. to K. B. 

12. Kt. to Q. seventh, chg. 12. K. to K. 
18. K to K. sixth. 13. K. to Q. 
14. K. to Q. sixth. 14. K. to K. 
Id. :6. to K. Kt. sixth, chg. U, K. to Q. 
16. B. to B. seventh. 16. K. to Q. B. 
1*7. Kt. to Q. B. fifth. 17. K. to Q. 

18. Kt. to Q. Kt. seventh, chg. 18. K. to Q. B. 

19. K. to Q. B. sixth. 19. K. to Q. Kt. 

20. K. to Q. Kt sixth. 20. K. to Q. B. 

21. B. to K. sixth, chg. 21. K. to Q. Kt. 

22. B. to Q. seventh. 22. K. to Q. R. 
28. Kt to Q. B. fifth. 23. K. to Q. Kt 
24. Kt to Q. R. sixth, chg. 24. K. to R. 

2d. B. CHECKMATES. 



VI. THE KINO, ROOK, AND BISHOP AGAINST THB KINO 
AND ROOK. 

Chess authorities are not agreed as to the possihility of 
giving this mate in all positions of the pieces. In the 
following position, so admirably worked out hy Philidor, 
the mate is forced. 

White. K. at his sixth. Black. K. at home. 

R. at Q. B. R. at Q. second. 

B. at K. fifth. 



1. R. to Q. B. eighth, chg. 1. R. interposes. 

2. R. to Q. B. seventh. 2. R. to Q. seventh. 

In order to give the mate, you must force him to play 
lus B. to your Q,. square or your Q. third : in either situa- 
tion the game is forced in a few moves. Black endeavours 
to prevent this. ^ 

8. R. to Q. Kt. serenth. 

He is compelled to play to one of the two squares he wishes 
to avoid, in order to he able to interpose should you check. 

8. R. to Q. eighth. 
4. R. to K. Kt seyenth.. 
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By your third moye you compelled Black to take up a 
loaing position ; but in order to effect mate, your R. must 
not he further from your K. than a Ejoight's move. By 
playing your Kt. to the right, he must, to avoid mate, play 
his to your K. B., which is as disadvantageous to him as 
the Q. sq. 

4. R. to K. B. eighth. (See Var. I.) 

5. B. to K. Kt. third, 

to prevent a check. 

5. K. toK.B. (See Var. II.) 

6. R. to K. Kt. fourth. 6. K. home. 

He moves his K. in order to be able to cover the check 
with his R. 

7. R. to Q. B. fimrth. 7. R. to Q. eighth. (See Var. III.) 

8. B. to K. R. fourth. 8. K. to B. 

9. B. to K. B. sixth. 9. R. to K. eighth, chg. 

10. B. interposes. 10. K. to Kt. 

11. R. to K. R. fourth, winning easily. 

Vabiation I., beginning at the fourth move. 

4. R. to K. Kt seventh. 4. K. to K. B. 

5. R. to K. R. seventh. 

You thus force him to play his R. to your K. Kt., in order 
to avoid the mate, by which move you win his R. in a few 
moves. 

5. R. to K. Kt. eighth. 

6. R. to Q. B. seventh. 

Should he check with his R. you cover with the B., and 
remain with the same attack. 

6. K. to Kt. 

7. R. to Q. B. eighth, chkg. 7. K. to R second. 

8. R. to K. R. eighth, chkg. & K. to Ku third. 

9. R. to K. Kt. eighth, chkg. 9. K. moves. 
10. R. takes R., winning easily. 

Vabiation II., beginning at the fifth move* 

6. B. to K. Kt. third. 6. R. to K. B. sixth. 

6. B. to Q. sixth. 6. R. to K. sixth, chkg. 

7. B. interposes. 7. R. to K. B. sixth. 

Had he moved the K. to K. B., you would have played 
R. to K. R. sevenlii, in order to mate next move. 

8. R. to K. seventh, chkg. 8. K. to K. B. 

If he had gone to Q. square, you would have played 
R. to ^ Kt. seventh. 
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9. R. to Q. B. seyenth. 0. K. to Kt 

10. R. to K. Kt. serenth, chkg. 10. K. to B. 

If he had played to R. square, you would have won his 
R. hy a discovered check. 

11. R. to K. Kt. fourth. 11. K. home. 

If he had played R. to K. sixth, to prevent your B. from 
checking, you would have played R. to K. R. fourth, and 
mated next move. 
13. B. to K. B. finirth, winning easOj. 

Variation III., beginning (tt the tene/nAh move. 

7. R. to Q. B. fourth. 7. K. to K. B. 

8. B. to K. fifth. 8. K. to K. Kt. 

9. R. to K. R. fourth, winning easUy. 

From the foregoing examples the student will he able to 
form some idea of the great variety and beauty of the play 
at the ends of games in which the Kings are attended by 
one or two pieces only. If, in addition to these, one or more 
pawns be added, a new feature is thus introduced which 
adds greatly to the variety. Our space will not allow us to 
introduce more examples, but the following table may be 
of use. 
K. and Q. against K. win. 
K. and R. against K. win. 
K. and two Bs. agfdnst K. win. 
K. and B. and Kt. against K. can win, but the mate is 

difficult. 

K. and two Kts. against K. usually make a drawn eame. 

K. and two Rs. against K. and K. win. White forces 

Black to change R. for R., and the mate is then 

reduced to the easy mate of K. and R. against K. 

K. and Q. against K. and R. usually win, but the game 

sometimes terminates in a stale. 
K. and Q. against K.'and two Kts. usually win. 
K. and Q. against K. and two Bs. usually win. 
K. and Q. against K. Kt. and B. usually win. 
K. and Q. against K. R. and Kt. usually win. 
K. and Q. against K. R. and B. usually win. 
K., two Bs., and Kt. against K. and R. win. 
K. and R. against K. and B. usually make a drawn game. 
K. and R. against K. and Kt. ; the Kt. can draw, hut 

not easily. 
K., R., and B. against K. and R., doubtful. In this, as 
some of the above cases, it depends upon position as to 
whether White can force the game. 
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LESSON XXVII. 

ON DRAWN GAMES AND THE STALE-MATB« 

Ik selecting the games which illustrate our ISsay Lessons in 
Chess, we have preferred to give such as are decided in 
&vour of one of the players, rather than drawn games, 
which, however instructive to the advanced player, are not 
so interesting to the youn^ student. A similar rule has 
been observed in respect of the Chess Problems : those 
in which one of the players is required to draw the game 
within a given number of moves being of less general 
interest, but of a far more refined and difficult nature than 
problems in which a check-mate is to be achieved. 

A drawn game is one in which neither player can 
check-mate the other ; and there are various methods in 
which a game may thus be drawn. For example, when 
the position is such that an alteration in it by either 
party would be dangerous or fatal, and therefore both 
players persist in making the same move. So also a game 
is drawn when one of the players has what is called a 
'^perpetual check;" that is, when, not being able to give 
check-mate, he can nevertheless check the adverse king at 
every move, without his being able to escape therefrom. 
In the third place, a game is drawn when neither player 
has a mating power ; thus K. and B. or K. and Kt. cannot 
alone mate me adverse K« So also, if one or both of the 
players have mating power, but not the means of using it ; 
or me stronger party nave mating power, and not know how 
to use it : in such cases the game may be declared drawn, 
subject, however, to the condition made in the twenty- 
second law*. 

Lastly, a ^[ame may be drawn by what is called stale- 
mate; that is, one of the parties having to move has no 
piece or pawn to move, or wnich can be moved, and his K. 
IS so situated, that not being in check he cannot move to 
any square without going into check. It is to this inte- 
resting point that we now wish to direct the young stu- 
dent's attention. 

A correspondent has &voured us with the following 
anecdote : — 

** I am amused at some of the Chess Problems appended 
to your Easy Lessons, and they have recalled to my mind 
one which 1 should like to lay before your contributors ; 

* See ante. p. 18% 
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but unluckily it is like Nebuchadnezzar's dream, which he 
had forgotten, and wanted his s^es to tell him the dream 
as well as Ihe interpretation. I was playing many years 
ago with a gentleman who was a little my superior, while 
anolher, of perhaps equal skill, was at whist at another 
table ; (we were none of us great players, but pretty good 
as ordinary men.) I was, after a hard struggle, nearly 
beaten, and beyond all reasonable hopes of giving a check- 
mate ; but from the very curious situation of the men, (I 
had two or three pieces lefty and some pawns,) I was in the 
way to get a gtale-mate; my adversary remarked it, and so 
did I and the lookers-on, and he played several moves with 
great caution to avoid it ; but at last he did give stale-mate. 
A shout of exultation firom the by-standers having called 
the attention of my other friend, he was told what caused 
it, and treated the whole matter with contempt, saying 
that it was a mere accident, a stale-mate never happening 
but through mere oversight; we all assured him that tnough 
it was usually so, this was a very remarkable case indeed; 
but as he was still incredulous, I told him he should try^ 
and replaced the men. *' Now,' said I, ^the problem is, to 
give me check-mate, and avoid stale-mate, oi which there 
IS a danger ; play.' He did so, and, forewarned as he was, 
he gave me the stale-mate the third move ; then there was 
aslma! 1 have often regretted since, that I did not imme- 
diately take a note of the positions ; I have tried to do so 
since, but have not succeeded. Can any of your contri- 
butors ? All that is required is to place the men so as to 
make it difl&cult to avoid stale-mate." 

The very curious point referred to in the above com- 
munication sometimes occurs at chess. Indeed, it may be 
desirable to court a stale-mate, and this is done by the 
skilful player when the condition of hb game is such that, 
not bein^ able to win it he seeks to draw it^ either by a 
perpetual check, or by playing for a stale-mate. We know 
one player who is so very skilful in getting his adversary to 
give stale-mate, that he often prefers to determine the 
game in this manner to winning it, and some of his positions 
are highly ingenious. At one time, when the party who 
received the stale-mate won the game, this course might 
have been desirable, but now that a stale-mate always 
makes a drawn game, such a system of play cannot be 
defended except for the sake of its ingenuity. 

In the annexed examples will be shown: 1. That in 
some positions it is diificult to avoid giving stale-mate; 
2. That in some positions the first player can compel his 
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adTeisary to stale-mate him; and 3. That in 8(Hne positions 
the second player must either giye stale-mate, or lose the 
game. 

In the following position White is to check-mate his 
adyeisary in three moves. There appears at first view to 
he some difficulty in avoiding stale-mate, for if Whiteplay 
either of the ohvions moves of B. to K. sq^uo^ or Kt. to 
K. B. fifth square, Black is stale-mated. This position is 
not strictly ulnstrative of the stale-mate, hnt we give the 
piohlem, in order to show how easily a game, which appears 
to he decidedly won, may be drawn by an incautious move. 
Moreover, the problem is one of great ingenuity. 

Pboblbm I. WTdte momng finty is to give cheek-mate in 
tkree moves. 

BLACK. 




In the next podtion White appears inevitably to have 
lost the game. He may, however, draw it. 

CHBSB. T 
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Problem II. JFhiCe having to move, forces Black to sUtU' 
mate him. 



White. K. at K. B. 

Q. at Q. Kt. second. 
P. at E. B. second. 



Blajck. K. at Q. R. second. 
B. at K. Kt fouTtb. 
R. at K. Kt filUi. 
B. at Q. R. foortlL 
P. at K. B. axth. 



In the next problem White gives Black the altematiYe of 
drawing the game by a stale-mate, or of losing it. As 
chess problems are for the most part illustrations of actoal 
play, a player would, in every case, prefer drawii^ a game, 
which he had lost all hopes of winnmg, to losing it. 

Problem III. White moving first, forces Blade to lose 
the game, or to give stale-mate in two moves* 

BLACK. 




^^;^.x^ 
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In the next position White sacrifices two Rooks in order 
to force a stale-mate. If Bbick refiise to captore one or 
both of the Books, White wins the game, but not easily. 

Problem IY. WkUemomng firtt^foreei Black to ttale- 
wnaOe him in three maeet. 



1 il Pl-^ 

M^N^XN.-^5 ^^^\N<^ fck\\\€ m.NXN\\\^J 

^^^M ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^V^>^?^ 

iS W |-:1 1^^: " 

^J^Sii^ ^to.^ »$$^ ^M<.N 

fcxwvx-x-xs-vv SSSJ'^^JSJJJSSSJ ^SiSSJ'SSj^^sSS'S J^'^^^^'^'^^NSj: 

P-1 fc^l tel 1^1 

&v^^.^^ te^.^ ^c^^;\M k4,L-..:3J 




W^ , SS^ fc^ 




WHITB. 



PftOBiEir V. White may draw the pome, whether he 
movejiraar not. 



White. K. at Q. R. 

B. at Q. Kt second. 



BiACK, K.ctK. fifth. 
B4 at Q. fourth. 
P. at Q. B. third. 
P.atQ.Ktaixth; 
F. at Q. R. serenth. 



In this position White most carefully abstain from pTaT- 
ing his K.9 and he must likewise observe to keep his a. 

T2 
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on the great dii^onaL |If Black should capture the White B. 
with his Q,. B. F. he ^oU still he unable to win the game. 
For example: — 



WHITB. 



BLJLCK. 



1. B. to K. B. sixth. 1. Q. B. P. one. 

2. B. to E. Kt. seventh. 2. K. B. P. one. 
8. B. to K. R. eighth. 3. K. to Q. sixth. 

4. B. to Q. Rt. second. 4. Q. B. P. one. 

5. B. takes Q. B. P. 

If the Black K. now captures the B. the White K. will 
he stale-mated, and if Black do not take the B., White by 
keeping the B. on the great diagonal^'obyiouslj draws the 
game. 

Problem VI. The following remarkable position is 
given by Sarratt, with the remark, that ** though the White 
appears to have lost the game irretrieyably, he may, by a 
skilful manoeuvre, draw it." 




WHITE. 
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The solution is as follows : — 



BL^CK. 



1. R. to K. B. d^di, chkg. 1. K. to Q. R. aeoood. 

S.R.toQ.R.eiglith,clikg. 2.K.tak«»R. 

S. Q. to K. B. eighth, chkg. 3. K. to Q. R. second. 

4. Q.toQ. B.fifth,cUkg. 4LQ.takasQ. 

5. Is Stalbmated. 

I^ at the foQiih moTe, Blade move lus EL to Q. R., you 
^ain check at the K. B. eighth square, and if he persist in 
moving his K^ yon draw hv a perpetual check. Yon can- 
not^ of course, capture his Q* on account of the mate with 
his R. If he coyer chedc with Fkwn yon capture his 
Qr B. p., and draw by a perpetual chedc 

Anothsr Solution. 

In the following solution the moves of Bbick are so far 
forced, that he loses the game unless he consent to give stale- 
mate. 

1. R. to K. B. dghth, dikg. 1. K. to Q. R second. 

3. Q. toQ.B.fiAh,chkg. 3. Q. takes Q. 

Sw R to Q. R eighth, chkg. S. K. to Q. Kt. tfaiid. 

4. R. takes P., chkg. 4. K. or P. takes R 

6. Is Stalemated. 

I^ at the third move. Black cloture the R., the object 
of White is accomplished in a fewer number of moves thau 
by the other methods. 

It sometimes hi^ipens'that in queening a pawn, stale-mate 
is giy^i in consequence of the pawn being promoted to the 
rank of Or instead of that of B., R., or Kt. It will be seen 
from the following positions that it is possible to have too 
much mating power; for the ^, combining the moves of 
the B., and R., leaves no move to the adverse K., and conse:- 
quently he is stale-mated. 

Pboblem YIL White to mate m two moves. 

White. K.atQ.R. Black. R. at R. R second. 

R at Q. B. sixth. 
B. at Q. fifth. 
P. at K. B. seventh. 

White moving first advances P. to K. B. eighth; now if 
he claim a Q. Black is stale-mated; but if he take a B. he 
cam checkmate next move. 
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Problem VIII. White to mate in two moves. 

White. K. at Q. B. sixth. Black. K. at Q. B. second. 

P. at Q. B. seventh. 

If White take a Q. for the P. he gives stale-mate; but 
he take a R. he checkmates next move. 



Problem IX. White moves firsts and forces Black to 
stale-mqJte him in nine moves. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 
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PART III. 

CURIOUS CHESS PROBLEMS; 

OB, 

ENDS OF GAMES 

WON OR DRAWN BY BRILLIANT AND SCIENTIFIC 
MOVES. 



Altlioagli endsof gunes be not imc— ry to a knowledge of tfaegune, yet 
V on aeooont of the ingennity displayed in them, th^ canae much ddight 
and are aoqglit after by many amateon. If the exact aitnation do not 
aetnalfy occur in a game, many aimilar ones do, and it haa happened, that 
piayen of indiHierent OdO. haTO aoqoired great odfdvity from their knew 
ledge of aome potation in whidi they haTO won, and have made better 
fiMjea aahamed; beaidee, who will deny that the mind ia awakened and 
excited to ▼ictmy by ingenioaa positians? I haTO therefore thought it 
proper to give osferal, nor ahoold it be thonght atcange that some are 
merely cariona and can never oocnr in a game ; of fheae I might baTe given 
many more, bat I have refrained fkranit 

Endaof gamea dioald bediort and ingenious : by abort,! mean, in few 
moves, with few pieces and Pawns: Dandano holds certainly the first 
place in this reipeet. Those poaltions which have many pieces and Pawns, 
and reqaire many moves, atthooi^'veiy ingenioaa and deserving of praise, 
yet do not mnefa please, becanse the mind of man is nannally satisfied with 
those things which are easy to learn and to remember; the ingemous 
tftnations of the same anUwr, which arediflicnlt to remember, on aecoont 
of tbe length and intricacy of the moves, are little esteemed from their 
oti auUj and difiicalty. — CAaasaa. 
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FIRST POSITION. 

BY M. AUGU8TE DORVILLE, OF ANTWERP*. 
BLACK. 






















fevx^c;;:$ 



i 

1\ 



















^»i 



WHITE. 

White to moTe first, and to checkmate in two moves. 



* From his coHecdoa entitled ** Frobleme* d'Echecs, composes et dedies 
aaix amaleurs de cejeu." Nuremberg, 1813. 
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SECOND POSITION*. 

BY M. CALVI, OF PARIS. 



BLACK. 











l>^ 



i 








i 







i 















White moving first, is to checkmate in two moves. 



* From Le Palamede, 
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THIRD POSITION* 

BY M. PAUL LOQUIN, OF ORLEANS. 
BLACK. 



13 il 

»1 1^1 ^:~^1 
il «^il 1\-1 l"^i 







H F| Fl El 






^^^^ ^Sm^ ^Siii^ m^\^ 

^:^>^^ ^^"5?$^ ^^"^sjj?^ 

|*vl fe4| |¥| 

li^N^ fck^ ^y&ii^ 

^^^^ ^^f'^^^ ^^^T^ ^'^'^''Tv^ 

m:^\\.i ^^^ «^^ ^^ 

1 RF^ i!^ r^^ 



►•1 P-I l?^| 

Pili mx<^^\^ ^^^^ l<i^^>^ 



WHITS. 

White moYing first, is to mate in two moyes. 



* From Lt Palamide. 
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FOURTH POSITION. 

BY M. DORVILLE. 
BLACK. 




















X 
















■ I 





WHITE. 

White moving first, is to mate in two moves. 
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FIFTH POSITION* 

BT HERR BREDE, OF ALTONA. 



BULCK, 




White to moye firsts and checkmate in two moyes. 



* From the AUnanach fur Freundt rom SehacJupiel. Altooa, 1844. 
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SIXTH POSITION. 

BY M. CALVI. 
BLA.CK. 






^^^ ^^ & 













^^ • 








(b^ 


















WHITB. 



White to move first, and to checkmate in three moves. 
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SEVENTH POSITION*. 

BY M. DE LA BOURDONNAIS. 
BLACK. 




I 










^^» 

















^^ AJ 









i 




» 

















WHITE. 



White to move firsts and checkmate in three moyes. 



* This position occnrred in play. 
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EIGHTH POSITION. 

BY HEBR BREDE. 
BLACK. 




^^^ 










i 








i a 






















Sf^?SS^>»i^ 



i 






WHITE. 

White to move first, and checkmate in three moves. 
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NINTH POSITION. 

BY M. CALVI. 
BLACK. 







# 
























I 






I 







WHITE. 

White to move first, and to checkmate in three moves. 



U 
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TENTH POSITION. 

BY HEBB BBEDE. 
BULCK. 




WHITE* 

White to moye first^ and checkmate in three moves. 
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ELEVENTH POSITION. 

BY M. CALVI. 
BLACK. 




FHITB. 

White to move firsts and to checkmate m three moves.. 



U3 
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TWELFTH POSITION. 

BY HERR BREDE. 
BLACK* 




WHITE. 

White to move first, and to checkmate in three moves. 
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THIRTEENTH POSITION. 

Chess problems illustrate the power which a good player 
has over an inferior antagonist, in forcing him to make 
moyes which lead to a checkmate. There is, however, a 
curious class of problems in which the first player exerts 
this power to compel the second player to checkmate him 
within a prescribed ntimber of moves. The following is an 
example of this species of suicidal checkmate. 




WHITE. 



White to move first, and to compel Black to checkmate 
him with the Bishop in three moves. 
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FOURTEENTH POSITION. 
BY HERR BREDE. 

BLACK. 



^^^. 













I 
























M 
^^i^' 




WHITE. 

White to move first, and checkmate in thiee moves. 
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FIFTEENTH POSITION. 

BY HERR BREDE. 
BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White to move fiist, and checkmate in three moyes. 
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SIXTEENTH POSITION. 

BY ERCOLE DEL RIO. 



BLACK. 





1 














1 "^H 


















WHITE. 

White to move first, and checkmate in four moves. 
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SEVENTEENTH POSITION. 

BY LOLLI. 

The following is a singrular situation^ and well illnstiates 
the value of "the more'* at Chess; for if White has the 
more he can checkmate in four mores ; and if Black has 
the move he also can give checkmate in four moves. It is 
abo a curious feature in this prohlem that hoth the Kings 
are checkmated on the same square. 
^ We would advise the young student to r^ard this |Kwi- 
tioii as two separate problems, in the first of which White 
moves first, and gives mate in four moves; and having dis- 
covered this, he is again to set up the pieces as in the 
diagram, and proceed to the solution of the second problem, 
in which Black moving first, gives mate in four moves. 



BLACK. 




WHITB. 



i. White moving first is to give checkmate in four moves. 
IL Black moving first is to give checkmate in four moves. 
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EIGHTEENTH POSITION*. 

BY THE KEV. H. BOLTON. 
BLACK. 




White to move first and win in four moyes. 



♦ From Mr. Lbwxs's New TreaiUe on the Game of Cheu. 1844. 
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NINETEENTH POSITION. 

BY HERR HORWITZ, OF HABfBURG. 
BLACK. 




White to moTe first, and checkmate in fonr moves. 
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TWENTIETH POSITION. 

BY M. CALVI. 

The following problem was first introduced to the Chess 
Club of Paris as one of more than ordinary difficulty. M. 
Alexandre, author of the Eru^clopcedia of ChesSy was the 
first to discover the solution, but this was not until the 
morning after the meeting of the club. That gentleman 
first introduced the problem into chess society in England, 
where it excited considerable interest and amusement in 
consequence of the many fruitless attempts made even by 
good players to solve it. It was first published in this 
country by Mr. Huttmann. 




White moving first is to give checkmate in four moves. 
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TWENTY-FIRST POSITION. 

The following ingenioos problem is a yariation, in a 
simpler form, of a problem Dy Damiano, in which White 
is required to checkmate his adyersary in six moves, with- 
out being allowed to more the Rook more than once. In 
the following position no snch condition is to be observed. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to move first, and to give checkmate in four mores. 
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TWENTY-SECOND POSITION. 

BY DAMIANO. 
BLACK. 




1 ^^ 









Sf^^SSSSSSSSSSS 





p 








^ 



















■ 







WHITE. 



White moving first, is to checkmate in four moyes^ with- 
out being allowed to move his King. 
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TWENTY-THIRD POSITION. 

The following problem by W. Bone, Esq.* a gentlemaii 
distinguished for his skill in ihb depa^ment of Chess, b 
from a small Tolume of Chess Problems, invented or col- 
lected by R. A. Brown, Es^^ of Leeds. The selection 
consists of one hundred positions, most of which are now 
published for the first tmie. The work also contains a 
selection of games in which the author was concerned. 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 



White haying to move is to g^ve checkmate with the 
Queen in four moves^ without once moving her. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH POSITION. 

BY HERR JULIUS MENDHEIM, OF BERLIN. 



1 





I 




#^ 













1 
















^^^^^ ^^ 





WHITE. 

. White to move first, and to checkmate in four mores. 
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TWEOTY-FIFTH POSITION. 

DOUBLE CHECK. 

BLACK* 




^p^ epq 

i\^*^ 






M 











li^ 













L^^ ^^ 










WHITE. 



White moving first is to checkmate in four moves, giving 
check every move, and compelling his adversary to do the 
same. 



CHSSS. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH POSITION; 

BY HERB BREDE. 
BLACK. 
















^ 



I 














1' 











WHITE. 



White to iaoYe first, and to compel Black to checkmate 
him in four moves. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH POSITION. 

BY HERR BBEDE. 
BLA.CK. 




# 






^li 


















I 




imi 









1 





WHITE. 

White to moYO firsts and checkmate in four mores. 



X2 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH POSITION. 

The following problem is the invention of SHACFUiDy th^ 
celebrated Hindoo Chess-player. In a letter to the Editor 
of the Che88 Pla^er'B Chronicle^ (inserted in the number 
for February, 1845,) he says that ^4t has hitherto baffled 
the sagacity of every player in India to whom it has been 
shown;" and the Editor also remarks; ^' We consider this 
problem to be the finest, because the most difficult, of any 
four-move problem extant. It has foiled several of the bei 
English players, to whom we have submitted it." 




WHITE. 

White to move, and mate in four moves. 
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TWENTY-NINTH POSITION* 



BLACK. 









i 






^SiSS&S^ 






i 




^H 









3 







Rifl 

















White to move, and win. 



» From Mr. Walker's A'etr Treatise on Cheu. 1841. 
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THIRTIETH POSITION. 

The following remarkable position was, we belieye, first 

S* ven by Salyio ; but a similar one occurs in the works of 
reco and Stamma. It is a good illustration of the value 
of position at Chess, for in most situations the King and 
Kmght are not able of themselres to give mate ; but in this 
case adyantaffe is taken of the adversary's pawns. The 
good player nrequentiy enlists his adversary's men into his 
own regiment. 



BLACK. 




WHITB. 



White moving first, is to mate in four moves. 
Black moving first, White is to mate in five moves. 
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THIRTY-FIRST POSITION. 

BY W. BONE, ESQ. 














iFi 





1 ^^ 









I 










I 







m 




WHTTB. 



White to more fint^ and to checkmate in four moTea. 
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THIRTY-SECOND POSITION. 

THE CAPPED PAWN. * 

Among the curious conditions to which a skilful chess- 
player has sometimes submitted when opposed to a player 
of inferior strength, b the following: — at the beginning of 
the game a little paper cap or a ring is put over a certain 
pawn, and the first player undertakes to preserve this pawn 
throughout the game, and finally to give checkmate with it. 
As this pawn is not allowed to queen, the player is cautious 
how he advances it towards the adversary's royal lin/e. If 
it is captured, the first player of course loses the game. 
The following is the termination of such a game, in which 
White moving first is to give checkmate with the pawn 
in four moves. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to move firatj^ and to checkmate with the Pawn 
in four move& 
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THIRTY-THIRD POSITION. 

The followmg remarkable example of the Pion Coiffe, 
or Capped Paum, is by Michslb di Mauro of Calabria, who 
is celebrated by Salvio as an excellent player, " worthy of 
all praise." He flourished about the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

It may be of use to the young student to be reminded 
that, in all such cases as the present, where the mate is 
required to be given by a particular piece or pawn, the last 
move being known, tiie number of moves required to be 
discovered is, in effect, reduced by one ; for example, the 
present problem requires for its solution five moves, but as 
the last move is known, the student has to discover only 
four moves, whereby he brings the pieces into such a posi- 
tion that he is enabled, at ti^e fifth move, to give checkmate 
with the Pawn. 




WHITE. 



White to move first, and to give checkmate with the Pawn 
which now occupies the King's fifth square, in five moves. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH POSITION. 

BY M. D'ORVLtLE. 
BLACK. 


















I 



WHITE. 

White to moye fiist^ and to checkmate in five moves. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH POSITION. 

BY HERR ANDERSEN. 
BLACK. 



#■1 










mi 



iX 










t 










I 





WHITE. 

Wliite to moye fiiBt, and to checkmate in fi^e moves. 
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FORTIETH POSITION. 

SELBSTMAT. 
BLACK. 


























I 







WHITE^ 



White is to move first, and to compel Black to give 
checkmate in five moves. 
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FORTY-FIRST POSITION. 

BY MENDHEIM. 
BLACK. 







^ 








1 A ^:^ 






1.XVXXXX.X 














t^ 








I 






WHItEtf 



White moving fiist^ is to check with two pieces every 
moye, and to checkmate in five moves. 



CHBS8. 



Y 
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FORTY-SECOND POSITION. 

THE SERPENT. 
BY BtERR BREDE. 

BLACK. 







^> ■» ^ 





1 





.^A..._ „„msi 




^ 



»a^ 1 






£ ^i^ WH 

















WHITE. 



White to moiye firsts itnd checkmate m ax mores* 
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FORTY-THIRD POSITION. 

BY HERR ANDERSEN*. 



BLACK. 













»^ 1 




















i 











White to mo7e first, and checkmate in six moves. 



* From the Avfgabenfitr SchacJupieler, 



Y3 
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FORTY-FOURTH POSITION. 

BY DAMIANO. 
PION COIFFE. 

BLACK. 













■ ^ 

















I 






m 



WHITE. 



White to move first, and to give checkmate with the 
Pawn in six moves. 
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FORTY-FIFTH POSITION* 



BLACK. 




























v^^-X.x^i 



^:^^ 









iM ^ la 





WHITE. 



White to moye first, and to checkmate with either the 
K. B. P. or K. B. P. in six moves. 



* Contributed by Mr. Lewis to 7^ Cheu Flayers Chronicle. 
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FORTY-SIXTH POSITION, 

BY MENDHEIM. 
BX.ACK, 




WHITB. 



White moviog first is to checkmate in seyen moves, with- 
out being allowed to move any piece or pawn, except the 
Knight* 
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FORTY-SEVENTH POSITION. 

THE PEESECUTED KING. 

BY HERR BREDE. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to moTe first; to compel the Black King to pass 
between all the Black Pawns, and to checkmate him in 
eight moyes. The Black Pawns are not allowed to move. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH POSITION. 

THE SENTINEL. 
BY HERR BREDE. 

BLACK* 



1 











it- 







i 


















^^41 ^ 




1 ^^ 





WHITE, 

White to move fij^t, and checkmate in thirteen moves. 
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FORTY-NINTH POSITION. 
BY M. D'ORVILLE. 

BLACK. 






















^1 



i 






_^ScJ fc 





1 





WHITE. 

White to move fiist^ and draw the game. 
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FIFTIETH POSITION. 
BY M. DOEVILLE. 

BLA.CK. 




White forces Black to checkmate him in ten moyeB, or 
to stalemate him in nine mores. 
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SOLUTIONS TO CHESS PROBLEMS. 



Pmoblbx I., ptge 179. 

White. Black. 

1. Q. takes K. R. P.,chkg. 1. Q. takes Q. 

3. Kt. to K. B. serenth j 

effectiDg what is called a jMoliUfvi Mo^ff. 

PiOBLBM n., page 180. 

1. Q. to Q. B. fifth, chkg. 1. Pl»wn takw Q. 

S. R. to Q. eighth, cheekmate. 

PioBLKic III., page 184. 

1. Q.takesK.B.P.,chkg. 1. Book takes Q. 

9. R. to K. eighth, checkmate. 

Had Black moved his K. to K. R., White would have 
given mate hj taking the B. 

Pboblem IV., page 185. 

1. R. to Q. B. serenth, chkg. 1. B. takes R. 

S. Kt to Q. R. seventh, checkmate. 

Pboblbm v., page 190. 

1. Q. to K. R. serenth, chkg. 1. Kt takes Q. 

X Kt to K. Kt sixth, chkg. 3. K. to K. Kt sqoare. 

8. K. B. to Q. fifth, checkmate. 

It need soaroelj he ohsenred, that at his first move Black 
was compelled to take the ^ with his Kt., and not with 
his K. ; although hj doing so his own piece &cilitated the 
mate hj hlockmg up the means of escape. 

Pboblem YI., page 197. 

1. Kt to K. seoood, checking hj 1. K. to K. filtti. 

discoyerjf 
S. Q. to K. B. Jbnith, chkg. %, K. takes R. 

S. Kt to Q. B., checkmate. 

Pbobuoi YU^ page 19a 

1. Kt to K.Kt fifth, chkg. l.R. takes Kt 

S. K.'R. to K. B. sixth, chkg. 3. K. takes K. R. 

S. Q. R. to Q. sixth, checkmate. 

PnoBLBK Yin., page 203, 

1. Kt to Q. sixth, dikg. 1. Q. takes Kt. 

S. Q. to Q.R. sixth, chkg. 3. K.takesQ. 

8. B. to Q. B. eighth, checkmate. 
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This ingenious problem admits of some variation on both 
sides. Black need not take the Q. at the second move; he 
may move his K. to Q. Kt. or Q. B. square, in which case 
you mate by playing Q. to Q,. B. eighth square. 

If at the first move Black move the K., you play Q. to 
K. Kt. eighth square, and Black has nothing but the useless 
move of interposing Q. 

But if at the firat move Black take the Kt.- with his 
Q. B. P., your Q. gives mate at her B. eighth square. 

Problem IX., page 204. 

1. Q. to Q. B. fifth, chkg. 1. E. to Q. Et. second. 

2. Q. to Q. B. eighth, chkg. 2. £. takes Q. 
8. Et. to Q. sixth. Mate. 

PsoBLBM X., page 208. 

1. R. to E. Et fifth, chkg. 1. E. takes R. 

2. Et. to E. B. seventh, chkg. 2. E. to E. R« Ibarth. 

3. E. Et. P. two, checkmate. 

The moves of the White remaining the same. Black 
might have played thus: — 

1. E. to E. R. third. 

2. E. takes Q. 

Problbm XI., page 209. 

1. R. to Q. R. sixth, chkg. 1. R. interposes. 

2. R. to Q. 2. R. takes R. or E. mores. 

3. One of the Rooks gives checkmate. 

Problem XII., page 209. 

1. E. B. p. one. 1. E. moves. 

2. Et to E. B. fourth, checkmate. 

Problem XIII., page 212. 

1. Q. to Q. B. fourth, chkg. 1. E. to Q. seventh. 

2. Q. to Q. B., chkg. 2. E. takes Q. 

3. Et. to Q.Et. third, checkmate. 

Problem XIV., page 213. 

1. Et to E. Et sixth, chkg. 1. E. to E. Et 

2. Et to E. seventh, chkg. 2. E. to E. R. 

3. R. takes E. R. P. chkg. 3. E. takes R. 

4. R.toE. R. Mats. 

K, at the first move. Black take the Kt., yon can then 
give mate in three moves: for example, 

1. E. B. P. takes Et 

2. R. takes E.R. P. chkg. 2. K.takesR. 

3. R. Mates. 

Problem XV., page 216. 

1. Et to Q. B. seventh, chkg. 1. E. to Q. Et 
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3. Kt. Id Q. R. sixth, chkg. and 3. K. to Q. R. 
disooTering check. 

3. Q. to Q. Kt d^th, chkg. 8. R. takes Q. 

4. Kt to Q. B. seyeoth, checkmate. 

li, at the second move, Blac^ King go to Q. B. sq., jron 
mate at the third moye with ^ at ^ B. seventh square.' 

Pboblkm XVl., page 217. 

I. Kt takes K. B. P., chkg. I. Q. B. takes Kt 

3. Q. takes K. B.^chkg. 3. K. takes Q. 

5. Q. B.tD Q. foarth, chkg. 3. K. to K. Kt square. 

4. Kt to K. R. sixth. Mate. 

I^ at the first move, the Black K. go to K. Kt square, 
you play the Kt. from K. Kt. fourth square to K. R. sixth 
square, checking: he then plays 

2. K. B. takes Kt 

3. Kt takes B., checkmating. 

Pboblkm XVH., page 226. 
1. R. takes Q. P. checking. I. KttakesR. 

3. Kt from Q. Kt ei^th to Q.B. 3. K. to K. square, 
sixth, checking. 

3. Q. to K.B. eighth, chg. 3. Kt takes Q. 

4. Kt. Mates. 

I^ at the first move. Black play his King, you mate him 
immediately with your Q^ 

Pboblem XYin., page 225. 

1. R. to Q. Kt. second. 1. Q. Kt P. one. 

3. Q. checkmates. 

If Black move R. or Q. P., the White R. mates. . 
Pboblem XTX., page 226. 

1. Q. to Q. B. sixth, chkg. 1. K. to Q. Kt filth. 

3. B.tDQ.R. filth, chkg. 3. K.takesB. 

3. Q.B. P. one. 3. Black plays anything. 

4. Q. Kt P. BfATBS. 

Pboblem XX., page 231. 

1. Kt takes K. P. checking. 1. K. B. takes Kt 

3. R. to Q. B. fifth, chkg. 3. K. B. takes R. 

3. K. B. to K. fourth, chkg. 3. Kt takes K. B. 

4. Q. P. adyances, checkmate. 

Pboblem XXL, page 231. 
1. P. advances. 1. P. queens. 

3. Kt oorers, discoTering check 
and checkmate. 

If Black check with his R. the Kt. covers, diaooTering 
check, and at Uie same time checkmating. 
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pBOBLBit XSn., page 236. 

1. B. to K. Kt. sixth. 1. K. takes R. 

3. Q. to K. Kt eighth. Mats. 

If Black refuse to capture R. the Q. mates in the 8dm« 
inanner. 

Peoblbm XXin., page 287. 

1. Kt. to Q. B. serenth, chkg. 1. K. to Q. B. foqtth. 

». Q. B. P. one. 2. Q. P. one. 

8. Q. B. P. one. 8» Q. P. one. 

4. Kt. to K. sixth, checkmate. 

Pboblem XXIV., page 241. 

1. Kt. to K. R. fifth. 1. K. takes Kt. 

2. Kt to K. Kt. seventh, chkg. 2. K. to K. R. fifUi. 
8. K. to K. B. foiitth. 8. P. moves. 

4. Kt to K. B. fifth. Mats. 

Problem XXV., page 246. 

In this position the Pawns shotdd be at K., K. Kt, and 
Q. B. second squares : the solution is then as follows :— ^ 

1. Q. to Q. sixth. 1. K. to K. fifth. 

2. K. Kt. P. two. 2. K. to K. sixth. 
8. Q. B. P. one. 8. K. to K. fifth. 
4. Q. to Q. fourth, checkmate. 

pROBLBH XXVI., page 247. 

1. Q. to K. B. eighth, chkg. 1 Q. takes Q. 

2. K. to K. B. third. 2. Q. to K. R. 
8. Kt. to K. third. Mate. 

If, at the first move, Black pla^ his B. to K. B. third 
mnare, your Q. captures it checking, and on his playing 
K. takes Kt.) or K. to K. fifth square, you mate with the 
Q. at K. B. third square. If, at the second more, his Q. 
goes to K. square, you mate with the Kt. at K. R. sixth 
square instead of K. third. 

Problem XXVIL, page 253. 

1. Kt. to K. sixth. 1. R;. to Q. B. 

2. Q. P. one. 2. Most move Kt. or R. 
8. Kt Matrs. 

Problem XXVIII., page 253. 

1. Kt to Q. Kt fifth. 1. K. to R. teventh. 

2. K. moves. 2. K. to R. eighth. 
8. Kt to Q. B. third. 8. P. moves. 

4. R. to Q. Kt Matb. 
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Pboblkm XXIX., ptge 259. 

1. Kt to Q. B. fifth. 1. p. one. 

3. K. B. to Q. Kt. fifth. 2. P. takes B. 
S. B. to B. third. 8. P. one. 

4. B. Mates. 

Pboblbm XXX.^ page 266. 

1. Q. to Q. sixth, chkg. 1. K. to Q. R. 

% Q. to Q. B. sixth. 3. Q. to Q. B« 

8. R. to Q. eighth. 8. Anjthiiig* 
4. Mates. 

Pboblkm XXXI^ page 266. 

1. B. toK. fifth. 1. K. morei. 

2. R. Mates. 

Pboblem XXXII.9 page 267. 

1. Q. to K. Kt. seventh, chkg. 1. Kt takes Q. 

3. Kt. to K. B. sixth, chkg* 3. K. to R. 
8. P. takes Kt. Mate. 



PROBLEMS ILLUSTRATIVE OB* STALE-MATE. 

Pboblem I., page 281. 

1. B. to K. Kt. fifth. 1. P. takes B. 

3. Kt. to K. B. fifth. 3. P. moves. 

8. P. takes P., checkmate. 

Pboblbm II., page 282. 

1. Q. to Q. Kt seventh, chkg. 1. K. most take the Q. 

3. Is Stalemated. 

Pboblbm IIL, page 282. 

1. B. to Q. Kt dg^, chkg. 1. Kt takesR. 

3. Q. R. P. one. 

Unless Black move away hiB Kt., White captures it^ 
claims a ^ in exchange for the Pawn, and checknuvtes; 
therefore, 

3. Kt to Q. B. thinl* 

and White is stalemated. 
Pboblem rV., page 28d. 

1. Q. R. to Q. eighth, chkg. 1. K. to Q. B. sixth. 

3. K. R. to its third* 3. Q. takes R. 

8. R. to Q4 third, chkg; t. P. or Q. takesR., 

and White is stalemated. If> instead of taking the R. at 
the third move^ Black were to move his EL, White would 
win the game, hut not easily. 

Pboblkms v., VI., VII., and Vm. are solved. 
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Problem IX., page 286. 

1. R.toQ. Ktchkg. 

2. Q. to E. R. eighth, chkg. 

3. Q. to Q. Kt eighth, chkg. 

4. Q. to Q. Kt. seventh, chkg. 
6. R. to Q. R. 

6. B. to Q. R. second. 

7. B. to Q. Kt 

8. K. toQ. R. second. 

9. Q. to Q. Kt fourth, chkg. 

and White is stalemated. 



1. K. toQ.R. 

2. K. to R. second. 

3. K. to R. third. 

4. K. to R. fourth. 
6. P. to Q. B. fourth. 

6. P. to Q. B. fifth. 

7. P. toQ. B.sixth. 

8. K. to R. fifth. 

9. K. lakes Q., 



SOLUTIONS TO CURIOUS CHESS PROBLEMS. 
FiBST Position, page 289. 

1. Kt to Q. second. 1. P. takes Kt 

2. Q. B. P. two, checkmating. 

Second Position, page 290. 

i. Q. to K. Kt second. 1. R. takes Q. 

2. Kt to Q. Kt seventh. Mate. 

The iDgenuity and difficulty of this solution are well 
Ulustrated by your first move. Its object is to prevent the 
*Black Rook from checking your K., and also to open the 
square from which your Kt. gives the mate. Black has 
the choice of several moves : should he take your Kt. with 
his Kt., or your B. with his B., you checkmate with Q. at 
Q. second square: if he do not take the Q.,but play R.,to 
Q. eighth, you then mate with Kt. at Q. Kt. seventh as 
before. 

Third Position, page 291, 

1. Kt to Q. Kt seventh. 1. K. to Q. fourth. 

2. Q. to K. fourth. Mate. 

Fourth Position, page 292. 

1. K. toK. B. sixth. 1. K. takes Kt 

2. B. to K. B. third. Mate. 

Fifth Position, page 293. 

1. Q. to Q. R. fifth. 1. P. moves. 

2. Q. to Q. R. Mate. 

Sixth Position, page 294. * 

1. R. to Q. seventh, discovg. check. 1. Kt. takes B, 
% Kt to K. B. sixth. 2. Anything. 

3. R. to K. R. seventh. Mate. 
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Yaiiation* 

1. K.tD£.Kt. 
3. Kt to K. B. sixth. 8. K. to K. B. 

3. R. to K. B. seventh. Mate. 

SsYSNTH FosmoN, ptge 295. 
1. R. to Q. eighth, chg. 1. B. takes R. 

3. Kt. to Q. sixth. 2. Anjthing. 

S. Q. Mates. 

Eighth Position^ page 296. 

]. Q. to Q. eighth. 1. Q. to K. B. sixth, chg. 

3. B. interposes, discovg. check. 2. K. to Q. KL second. 
3. Kt to Q. R. fifth. Mate. 

Yaiiation. 

1. Q. to K. B. 
3. B. toQ. Kt seventh, chg. 3. K. takes B. 

3. Kt Mates. 

The oibfa yariatioiis are sufficientlj obyioHS. ^ 
NiHTH Position^ page 297. 

1. Kt to K.Kt sixth, chg. * l.Kt takes Kt 

3. Q. to K. sixth. 3. Black moves. 

3. K. Kt. P., or the Q. checkmates. 

Tenth Position^ page 298. 

1. Kt to Q. fifth. 1. R. toK.B.,chg. 

2. Q. to K. B. sixth. 3. B. takes Kt 

3. K. Kt P. ooe. Checkmate. 

K at the first move the Black B. take the Kt. you mate 
with Or at K. Kt sixth. If at the second move Black R. 
take the Qr the White Kt letakes, checkmating. 

Eleybnth Position, page 299. 

1. K. Kt to K^ R. third. 1. Anjthing. 

2. B. to K. Kt fourth, chg. 2. K. takes B. 

3. Q. Kt. to K. B. sixth. Mate. 

TwBLFTH PosmoNy page 300. 

1. Q. to Q. Kt sixth, chg. 1. K. takes Q. 

2. B. to Q. fourth, chg. 3. K. to Q. R. Iborth. 

3. B. to Q. Kt sixth. Mate. * 

Variation. 

1 . Q. to Q. Kt sixth, chg. 1. K. to Q. R. 

2. Q. takes Kt 2. K. to Q. Kt 

3. B. to K. fifth. Mate. 

Thibtbenth PosmoNy page 301. 

1. Kt takes K. Kt P.,chg. 1. Q. B. takes Kt 

3. Kt. takes K. R. P., chg. 3. Q. B. takes Kt. 

3. Q. to K. Kt second, chg. 3. B. takes Q., checkmating. 

CHBSS* Z 
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Fourteenth Position, page 302. 

1. Q. to Q. R. seconcU chg. 1. Q. takes Q. 

2. K. P. one, chg. 3. K. to K. third. 

3. Kt. to K. B. eighth. Matk. 

Fifteenth Position, page 303. 

1. Kt. to K. second. 1. B. to K. B. third, chg. 

3. Q. to Q. fourth. 2. Anything. 

8. Kt. to Q. B. third. Matb. 
Or (if the B. capture Q.) Kt. takes B. Mate. 

If at his first moye Black play anything but ihe B., you 
can mate in two moves. 

Sixteenth Position, page 304. 

1. Q. t»K. B. fourth, chg. 1. K. to K. R. fourth. 

2. Q. tttkes K. B. P., chg. 2. P. takes Q. 

3. Kt. to K. B. fourth, chg. 8. K. moyes. 

4. R. ts K. Kt. sixth. Mi.TB. 

Seventeenth Position, page 305. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R. to Q. B. seventh, chg. 1. K. to K. R. third. 

2. R. to K. R. seventh, chg. 2. R. takes R. 

3. Kt to K. Kt. eighth, chg. 3. K. to K. Kt. fourth. 

4. K. R. P. two. Checkmate. 

BLACK. WHITE. 

1. R. to K. R. sixth, chg. 1. K. takes R. 

2. Q. to K. Kt. seventh, chg. 2. K. to K. R. fourth. 

3. Q. takes K. R. P., checking. 3. K. to K. Kt. fifth. 

4. Q. to K. R. third. Checkmate. 

Eighteenth Position, page 306. 

1. R. at K. Kt. square takes B. I. Q. to Kt. second. 

2. R. takes K. R. P., chg. 2. Q. takes R. 

3. R. to K. Kt. 3. Q. moves. 

4. R. Mates. 

If at the first move Black K. B. P. or Q. take R., you 
mate next move. If at the third move Black Q. play to 
Q,. Kt. eighth, checking, you must capture her with the R. 
and not with the K., for if taken with the K.^ Black is 
stalemated. ^ 

Nineteenth Position, page 307. 

1. K. to Q. seventh. 1. K. to K. fourth. 

2. R. to K. Kt. fifth, chg. 2. K. to Q. fifth. 

3. Kt. to K. third. 3. K. to Q. sixth. 

4. R. to Q. fifth. Mate. 

Twentieth Position, page 308. 

1. Q. takes P. at K. fourth, chg. 1. K. takes Q. 

2. Kt. from K. B. seventh to Q. 2. K. takes Kt at Q. fbtutli. 
sixdi, chg. 
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3. Q. B. P. two. 3. E. takes Kt. at Q. third. 

4. P. to K.. eighth, becoming a Knight, chg. and checkmating. 

The chief difficulty of this problem arises from the usual 
construction of the law whereby every pawn which has 
reached the eighth, or last, square of the chess-board 
becomes promoted. The Queen being the most yaluable of 
all the pieces, she is, of course, generaSy chosen in exchange 
for the pawn. Indeed, this is so uniyersally the case tluit 
it becomes ennufted^ as it were, into the very language of 
Chess : " The Fawn moves to Queen ;" — " Pawn Queens;" 
— ** Pawn to K. B. eighth square becoming a Queen ;" &c., 
are terms generally recognised among the technicalities of 
Chess, and have served to diffuse the notion that a Pawn 
arrived at its eighth square must become a Queen, provided 
no Queen of uie same colour is on the board. But the 
laws of Chess recognize no such notion, and no such pro- 
viso. The twenty-first ]aw of the London Chess Club 
(see ante, p. 169) speaks in unambiguous language ; but 
cases do occasionally arise when the fate of a game depoids 
on the privilege of exchanging a pawn at its eighth square 
for some other piece than a Queen. We have already given 
two problems (see ante pp. 285, 286,) in which the pawn 
arriving at its eighth square was necessarily exchanged in 
the one case for a Bishop and in the other for a Rook ; and 
in the case before us, this singular and beautiful problem 
could not be solved in four moves, but for the promotion of 
the pawn into a Knight instead of a Queen. 

TWEKTY-FIBST POSITION, pi^ 309. 

I. Kt, from K. B. eighth to K. 1. K. to Q. sq. 

Kt. sixth. 
% Kt. from Q. B. eighth to Q. ^, K. home. 

Kt. sixth. 

3. R. to Q. B. sevenths 3. K. to Q. sq. 

4, R. to Q. B. eighth. Mate. 

TwBKTT-SEcoND PosmoN, page 310. 

1. Kt. to K. Kt seventh. I. K. to K. fourth. 

2. Kt. to K. seventh. 2. K. to K. fifth. 

3. Kt. to K. R. fourth. 3. K. to K. fourth. 

4. K. R. to K. third. Matr. 

TWKNTT-THIRD POSITION, p. 311. 

1. Kt. to Q. third. 1. K. moTes. 

3. Kt. to Q. Kt., chg. 3. K. moves. 

3. K. to K. B. 8. K. moves. 

4. Kt to K. B. third, discovering checkmate. 
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TwENTY-pouBTH POSITION, page 312! 

1. Kt. to Q. B. sizth, chg. and 1. K. to Q. Kt. third. 
discoTeriog check. 

2. R. to Q. R. sixth, chg. 2. R. takes R. 

3. R; to Q. Kt. fifth, chg. 8. K. takes Et. 

4. Q. takes R. Mate. 

TwBNTT-FiFPH POSITION, page 313. 

1. Kt from Q. Kt third to Q. B. ]. K. to Q. B. fifth, disccnreriog 
fifth, diecking. check. 

3. B. to Q. Kt third, checking. 2. R. takes B , checking. 
8. P. takes B., checking. 3. Q. takes P., checking. 

4. Q. takes Q. Mats. 

Twenty-sixth Position, page 314. 

1. R. to K. B. sixth, chg. and 1. K. mores, 
discoverinff check. 

2. Q. to K. B. seventh, chg. 2. Kt takes Q. 

3. R. to K. Kt sixth, chg. 3. K. takes Kt 

4. R. to K. Kt. seventh, chg. 4. K. takes R. discg. checkmate. . 

Twentt-sevbnth Position, page 315. 

1. Q. to Q. B. fifth. 1. Kt to K. Kt third. 

2. B. to K. sixth, discovg. check. 2. Kt takes R. 

3. Q. takes R., chg. 3. K. moves. 

4. Q. Matbs. 

The yariations are sufficiently obvious. 
TwENTT-BiOHTH POSITION, page 316. 

1. K. to Q., Kt 1. p. at Q. Kt fourth, moVea. 

2. Q. B. home. 2. P. at Q. Kt thiid, moves. 

3. R.to Q. second. 8. K. moves. 

4. R. to Q. fourth, chg., discovg. ch. and checkmate. 

The following are the variations in this solution : 

The K. may move to Q. Kt. second. The K. may move 
after or before the B. ; or after or before the R. 

If the R. be moved first to Q. sixth, seventh, or eighth, 
then, as in the above solution, the K. need not be moved 
At alt. 

If the Q. B. be moved first to K. Kt. fifth, or K. third, 
then, as above, the K. need not be moved at all. 

If K. B. be moved to K. B. either before or after Q. B. 
has moved, the K. need not be moved at all. 

Under these circumstances there are seventeen permuta- 
tions, or modes of solution, all ensuring mate on the fourth 
move, and a few of them rendering it possible on the third. 

Six of these solutions involve the move of the K., viz. 
three to Kt. square and three to Kt. second. 

Three of these solutions involve the move of K. B. 

Two involve the double move of Q. B. 

Six involve the double move of R. 
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In time of these solntioiis the first moye is B. home, and 
the second R. to ^ second ; and in these instances mate may 
be giyen in three moves if Black does not j^lay his best. 

The effect of the doable pawns may be illustrated thns : 
If the foremost pawn be removed from the board the 
problem still remains as before, ** White to mate in four 
moves ;** bnt if the hindmost pawn be removed, it becomes 
** White to mate in three moves.** 

If the double pawns be removed, and Q. R be placed at 
home, the position forms a very good two-move problem. 

TwERTT-NiHTH POSITION, page 317. 

1. R. to K. R. fifth. 1. R. takes R. 

3. R. diecks. 3. K. moTes. 

5. R. ehecks and wins R. 

Thirtuth Posinoir, page 318. 

White movii^ first, 

1. Kt. to Q. B. sixth. 1. Q. Kt. P. one. 

3. Kt to Q. Kt fourth, checking. 3. K. to Q. R. eighth. 

3. K. to Q. B. • 3. Q. R. P. one. 

4. Kt to Q. B. second. Mats. 

^ack moving first, 

1. Q. Kt P. one. 1. Kt to Q. B. sixth. 

3. K. to Q. R. ei|^. 3. Kt to Q. Kt Ibuitii. 

8. Q. R. P. one. S. Kt to Q. B. sizdi. 

4. Q. Kt P. one. 4. Kt to Q R. fomlh. 

6. Q. Kt P. one. 6. Kt takes P. Uatk. 

In both solutions the order of the moves may be varied. 
In the second, mate can be protracted to the seventh move. 

Thibtt-fibst PosinoK, page 319. 

1. Kt to K. R. seventh, chg. . 1. K. uMyvea. 
3. Kt from K. fourth to K. B. 3. K. mores. 

sixth, chg. 
3. Kt to K. B. eighth. 

If he take either Kt., the (i. mates; and if he take Q^ 
then Kt. takes Kt., checkmating. 

Thibtt-sboond Position, page 320. 

1. R. to K. fifth. 1. K. to Kt' 

3. R. to K. eighth, chg. 3. K. to B. second. 

3. Kt to Q. sixth, chg. 8. K.to B. diird. 

4. P. one. Mate. 

Thibtt-thibd Position, page 321. 

1. Kt torn Q. R. sixth to Q. B. 1. R. takes Kt 

aerenth, chg. 
3. Q. P. one, chg. 3. R. takes P. 

3. Kt to Q. sixth, chg. 3. R. takes Kt, checking. 

4. P. takes R. 4. Plajs an jthhig. 

9. P. to Q. serendiaq. and chbckmatu. 
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Thirty- FOURTH Position^ page 822. 

I. Q. to Q. B. 1. K. to R. second. 

3. Q. to Q. B. serenth, chg. 2. K. to R. third. 
«. Q. to Q. Kt seveDth, chg. 3. K. to R. fourth. 

4. P. checks. 4. K. to R. fifth. * 

5. Q. Kt P. one. Mate. 

Thirtt-fipth Position, page 323. 

1. Q. to Q. B. sixth, chkg. 1. E. to Et 

3. Q. takes E. P. 3. Q. takes E. R. P., chkg.* 

3. Q. takes Q. 3. Et. takes Q. 

4. Et. to Q. B. sixth, chkg. 4. E. to Et. second. 

5. R. takes Q. R. P. Matb. 

Variation. 

3. Et. or P. takes Q. 
3 Et. to B. sixth, chkg. 3. E. to Et. second. 

4. R. takes P. Mate. 

Thirty-sixth Position, page 324. 

1. Q. to Q. B. second. 1. Q. B. P. one. 

3. Q. B. P. one. 2. P. takes P, 

3. Q. to Q. Et. third. 3. P. takes P. 

4. Q. to Q. B. second. 4. P. moves. 

5. Q. to Q. B. Mate. 

Thirty-sbyrnth Position, page 325. 

1. Et. to E. seventh, chkg. 1. B. takes Et 

3. Q. to Q. fifth, chkg. 3. E. to E. R. 

3. Q. to E. B. seventh. 3. R. to E. Et. 

4. Q. takes E. R. P., chkg. 4. E. takes Q. 

6. B. to E. B. eighth, discovering checkmate. 

Thirty-eighth Position, page 326. 

1. Q. to E. R. fifth, chkg. 1. E. takes Q. 

3. E. R. takes E. P., discovg. chk. 2. Et. takes B. 

3. E. R. to E. R. sixth, chkg. 3. E. takes R. 

4. Et. to E. B. fifth, chkg. 4. E. to R. fourth. 

5. Q. R. to E. R. sixth. Mate. 

Thirty-ninth Position, page 327. 

1. Et. to Q. R. fifth, chkg. 1. E. to Q. Et. sixth. 

3. B. to Q. Et. eighth. 3. Q. P. one. 

3. B. takes P. 3. P. Ukes P. 

4. E. to Q. B. fourth. 4. E. takes Et 
d. B. to Q. B. seventh. Mate. 

Fortieth Position, page 328. 

1. R. to E. Et eighth, chkg. 1. E. to R. fifth. • 

3. B. to E. Et fifth, chkg. 3. E. to Et fifth. 
8. Et to E. Et, discovg. check. 3. Et takes E. B. 

4. Q. B. to E. third, discovg. ch. 4. E. to R. fifth. 

6. B. to K. B. second, chkg. tf. Et takes B., giv. checkmate. 
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FoBTT-FiBST P06IT10N9 page 329. 

1. Kt. takes Q. Kt P.,chkg. and 1. K. to K. third. 

discoTering check. 
X Kt. to Q. iburth, chkg. and d. K. to Q. third. 

discoreriiig check. 
9. Kt to Q. Kt. fifth, chkg. and 9. K. to Q. B. imrth. 

disooveriug check. 

4. R. to K. B. fifth, chkg. and 4. K. to Q. Kt. fifth, 
discorering check. 

5. R. to Q. firarth, chkg. discoreiiiig ch. and checkmate. 

FoKTT-sBcoND PoBiTioNy page 330. 

1. Q. takes KL, chkg. L R. takes Q. 

9. R. to K. B. seventh, chkg. 3. K. to K. fonrth. 

3. Kt.to Q. B. sixth, chkg. 3. K. takes Kt 

4. P. takes P., chkg. 4. K. takes Kt. 
i, Q. P. to its dgfath, becoming a 6. B. takes Kt 

Kt,chkg. 

6. Q. Kt P. to its eighth, becoming a Kt, checkmating. 

FoRTT-THiBD POSITION, page 331. 

1. Kt to K., chkg. 1. P. takes Kt,hecoming a Q. 

3. B. to K. fourth, chkg. 3. K. to Q. seventh. 

3. Kt to Q. Kt third, cbkg. 3. K. to Q. eighth. 

4. R. tu Q. R. eighth. 4. Q. to Q. seventh. 

5. R. to Q. R., chkg. 6. Q. interposes. 

6. R. takes Q. Mats. 

FoRTT-FouRTH POSITION, page 332. 

L R.fkomQ.B. fourth to Q. fourth. The mores of the Black K. are all 
3. R. to Q. eighth, chkg. forced. 

3. Kt to Q. Kt fifth, chkg. 

4. R. to Q. third. 

6. R. to Q. R. third, chkg. 
e. P. Mates. 

FoRTT-FiPTH Position, page 333. 

1. K. to Kt sq. 1. p. takes one of the Pawns. 

X K. mores before the Black P. 2. P. to Kt sixth. 

3. K. R. P. or K. B. P. one. 3. P. to Kt fifth. 

4. Kt to Kt fifth, chkg. 4. K. to R. third. 

5. R. checks. 5. K. takes Kt. 
e. P. Mates. 

Fortt-sixth Position, page 334. 

1. Kt takes Q. P., discovering chk 1. K. to Q. 

3. Kt to Q. Kt ei^th, discover 2. Q. takes Q. 
ingchedc 

3. Kt to Q. B. sixth, chkg. 3. K. to Q. B. 

4. Kt takes Q. P., chkg. 4. K. to Q. Kt 

6. Kt to Q. B. sixth, chkg. 5. K. to Q. B. 

6. Kt to Q. Kt fourth, disc. chk. 6. K. to Q. Kt 

7. Kt to Q. R. sixth. Mate. 
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FoRTY-sBVBNTH POSITION, page 335. 

1. R. to K. third, Ohlig. and dis- The mores of the Black K. are 
covering check. all forced. 

2. Q. to K. Kt. sixth, chkg. 

5. B. to K. Kt. fourth, chkg. 
4. Q. to K. fourth, chkg. 

6. Q. Kt. P. one,chkg. 

6. Q. to Q. B. sixth, chkg. 

7. B. to Q. seventh, chkg. 

8. Kt. Mates. 

FoRTY-BiOHTH POSITION, page 336. 

1. Kt. to K. fifth, chkg. 1. K. to Q. Kt. fifth. 

2. Q. R. P. one, chkg. 2. K. to Q. R. fourth. 

3. Q. Kt. P. two, chkg. 8. K. to R. third. 

4. Kt to K. sixth. 4. B. to Q. 

If at the fourth move Black play B. to Q,. B. he can he 
mated in fewer moves, 

6. Kt to Q. seventh. 5. Kt to K. fifth. 

6. P. takes P. 6. R. to Q. B. ^ The Sbntinbi,. 

7. P. advances. 7. R. to Q. R (If the P. is taken 

8. P. advances. 8. R. to Q. B. -the mate can be 

9. P. advances. 9. R. to Q. R. given in fewer 

10. P. queens. 10. R. to Q. B. j moves.) 

11. Q. to Q. B. fifth. 11. Kt takes Q. 

12. Kt takes Kt. 12. Kt takes Kt 

13. Kt takes Kt Checkmate. 

Forty-ninth Position, page 337. 

1. R. to Q. R. third, chkg. 1. K. takes R. 

2. Q. to Q. Kt third, chkg. 2. Kt. takes Q. 

3. Kt. to Q. B. fourth, chkg. 3. K. to R. fifth. 

4. Kt to Q. Kt. sixth, chkg. 4. K. to R. sixth, 
d. Kt to Q. B. fourth, chkg. 6. K. to R. fifth. 
6. Kt to Q. Kt sixth, chkg. 

White draws the game hy a perpetual check. 

Fii^tieth Position, page 338. 

1. Q. to Q. B. eighth, chkg. 1. K. to R. second. 

2. Q. to Q. Kt eighth, chkg. 2. K. to R. third. 

3. R. to K. sixth, chkg. 3. K. to R. fourth. 

4. Q. to Kt sixth, chkg. 4. K. to R. fifth. 

5. Kt to Q. B. fifth, chkg. 6. Kt. takes Kt 

6. R to K. fourth, chkg. 6. Kt takes R. 

7. R. takes P., chkg. 7. K. takes R. 

8. Q. to Kt. fourth, chkg. 8. K. takes Kt 

9. Q. to Kt. third, chkg. 9. K. to corner. 

10. Q. to Q. Kt., chkg. 10. Q. takes Q., checkmating. 

If at the ninth move, White play his Q. to Q. R. third, 
checking. Black K. must capture her, and then Wlute is 
stalemated according to the terms of the problem. 
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By BUTLER WILLIA|lf S, C.E., F.G.S. 

Octavo, with Shaded Eniniivings of the Models, and Numeroiis 
Wood-Cuts, 16». 

INSTRUCTIONS IN DRAWING FROM MODELS, 

For the Use of Elementary Schools. Abridged from the foregoing " Manual." 
With Illustrative Wpod-Cuts, and Outlines of the Models. S$. 



V. 

SINGING. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHING SINGING ON THE 
METHOD OF WILHEM, 

Adapted to English Use by JOHN HULLAH. 
Parts I. and II., 2«. 6d, each ; or bound together, 6s. 

THE EXERCISES AND FIGURES 

FOR THE USE OF PUPILS. 

Three Books, 6d. each. 

LARGE SHEETS, 

Containing the Exercises and Figures for the use of Teachers. 

Sheets Nos. I. to C, in Ten Parcels of Ten Numbers each, 7<. fid, per 

Parcel. 

SINGING TABLETS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Sheets 10<.; Mounted on Millboard, 25s. ; mounted, and in a Box, 30«. 

A GRAMMAR OF VOCAL MUSIC 

For the Use of Public Schools and Classes of Adults. By John Hullah. 
Royal Octavo, 7«., bound. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO HULLAH'S VOCAL 

GRAMMAR. 

For the use of Teachers. The set of Thirty, £2. 
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SELECT BOOKS FOR FAMILIES. 



Sacond Bditioo, St. 64, 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 

By the Ri^lii Bev.T. VOWLSR 8HORT.D.D, Bbhop of Sodoraad Ifaa. 



Price 1«. ea«h. 

FIRST IDEAS OF NUMBER FOR CHILDREN. 
FIRST IDEAS OF GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 



Seeoad Bditioa. mriMd, U, 6A, 

EASY LESSONS ON REASONING. 

By the sane Amthoi^ 

EASY LESSONS ON MONEY MATTERS. U. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES. M. 



Footeoip OcUto. St. 

HEADS OF AN ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH AND OF 
FRENCH HISTORY ; 

By DAWSON W. TURNKR, MJL 



DenylSmooSt^cUt. 

STORIES OF THE GODS AND HEROES OF 
GREECE. 

ToU byBBRTHOLD NIEBUHR tohis SON. 
Edited by SARAH AUSTIN. 



With Wood-eats. 1«. 6dL 

INSTRUCTIONS IN HOUSEHOLD MATTERS; 

Or, THE YOUNG GIRL'S GUIDE TO DOBCESTIC SERVICE. 

Written by A LADT, 
With an cepeeial view to Toveg GirU intended for Setrke <hi leKving School . 



Third BdiUon. 3t. 6d., 

.THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; 

A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ADVICB end INSTRUCTION to 

YUUN6 FEMALES, on their entering upon the DUTIES of LIFE 

after qnitting SehooL By a LADT. 
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SELECT BOOKS FOR FAMILIES, 



with Fboktupikok. from % Drawing by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A^ S*.. 

THE LITTLE BRACKEN BURNERS, and UTTLK 
MARY*S FOUR SATURDAYS, 

TALES BY 
LADY CALLCOTT, Author of LiUie Arthur* g History o/Engtmmd, 



Two Volumes, Foidscap Octavo, 7<.i 

THE CARDINAL VIRTUES. 

Or Morals and Manners connected. 
By HARRIETTE CAMPBELL, Author of The Omfy IkmghUr. 



Second Editien. with a H undred Wood-C^uU. 3$ €d., benad »od giU^ 

FABLES AND MORAL MAXIMS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. 

SELECTED BY ANNE FaRKER. 



With Wood-Cuts. U. Sd., 

FABLES AND CLASSICAL SKETCHES. 

By a CLERGYMAN, 



Second Edition, 3s, M„ 

POPULAR POEMS. 

SELECTED BY ELIZABETH PARKER. 



Ornamentally printed, bound and gilt. 81. ^^ 

NATIONAL PROVERBS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 

By CAROLINE WARD. 



With numerous Engraying*. 4s,, 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS MENTIONED IN 
HOLY SCRIPTURE, 

Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of Tbatsuim. 



Two handsome Pocket Tolvme*. bound and gilt, 8s., 

GEMS OF SACRED LITERATURE; 

Or, Choice Pieces from the Worlcs of celebrated Writers, from 16U0 to IMVt 

with Select Passages from the Early Fathers, and an Introductory 

Essay on Sacred Literature. 

Uniformly with the above. Two Vols., 8s., 

GEMS OF SACRED POETRY; 

A Collection of Beautiful Poems from the Works of British WritM* 
between 1540 and 1840. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER. 



Third Edition, enlarged. 4s, Bd., 

READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE; 

Containing choice Specimens of the Work^ of the belt English IfVriters, 

from Lord Bacom to the Freifeut Time. 

With Essays on the Pkookkss of Ekolisu LiTBSATuns. 



Ponrth Edition, enlarged, 4i. Bd., 

READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY ; 

A Stleetion of the Livks of Emimbnt Mbn of all Natiovs. 



Pifth Edition, enlarged. 4s. €d., 

READINGS IN POETRY; 

Selections from the Works of the best English Poets, from SpENssa t« 

the present times ; with S|iecimens of the American Poets; 

Notices of the Writers; and Explanatory Notes. 

Foolscap OcUto, 4s.. 

READINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY ; 

Or. the Testimony of Nature to the Being, Perfections, and Goverument 
of God. 



Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with many Engravings, 6s., 

READINGS IN SCIENCE; 

Being familiar EXPLANATIONS of some of the most interesting 
Appearances and Principles in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



New Editions, enlarged, 10s. 64. each Volume, 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 

By W. C. TAYLOR. LL.D. 
In Three Volames. 6s. 64. eaeh, 

THE FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. GEORGE R. GLEIG. M.A.; 
WITH A SERIES O^ PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

With Engravings, &s. 64., 

HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM, 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

Ft olscap Octavo. 2t. 

HEADS OF AN ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH AND OF 
FRENCH HISTORY. 

By DAWSON W.TURNER. M.A. 
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With numerous Illustrations, 6s., 

THE WORLD OF WATERS; 

Or. RECREATIONS IN HYDROLOGY. 
ByMissR. M.ZORNLIN. 



With many lUustratiotes, 4s. Sd., 

RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. 

ByRftv.LEWIS TOMLINSON. M.A. 



Second Edition, with Illnstvations. At. 6^., 

RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY, 

With a. Discourse on the Nature and Advantages of Geolof^y. 
Alto, with numerous Illustrations, 6c., 

RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Or. THE EARTH AS IT 18. 
By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 



With numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d., 

RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. 

By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, 
Chemical Lecturer at St Bartholomew's Hospital. 



With lUnstrations, 3s. 6d.. gilt. 

WHAT IS A VOLTAIC BATTERY ? 

By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 



Second Edition, with Engravings. Ss. 6i(., 

MINERALS AND METALS ; 

Their Natural History and Uses ; with Accounts of Mines and Mining. 



Third Edition, Two Volumes, with Engravings, 7t., 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS; 

Their Nanire, Habita, and Instincts. 
By the Right Rev. E. STANLEY. D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. 



With many Wood-Cuts. handsomely bound and gilt, 3s. 6rf. each Volume, 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, 
WILD ANIMALS, 
THE ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS 
OF AMERICA. 

By MARY ROBERTS. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. P AEKER. 



With Twelve Maps. S«., 

A HAND-BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRAPHY, 

CootainiDf (in Alphabetical Order) a Hrief Aceumnt of the chief Places 

meatioiMd in the Old and New Testaments, deseriptiTe 

of their ancient and modern condition. 



Uniform with the Riblk CTci.orjBDiA, ^g. 6^ 

BIBLE MAPS. 

A Stfriesof Newand Aecnrate Maps, accompanied by Explanatory Memoirs* 

and forming a complete Historical and Descriptive 

Scripture Geography. 

'By WILLIAM HUGHES, P.R.G.S. 



Foolscap 8vo^ Bt. Bd., 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY; 

From its Promulgation to its Legal Establishment in the Roman Empire. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D.. Trinity College, Dublin. 



Fourth Edition, 6t. Bd^ 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

From the Ascension 'of Jesus Christ to the Couversionof Constantine. 
By the late Professor BURTON. 



Foolscap Octavo, 4«. 6ci., 

THE CIVIL HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 

From Joshua to Adrian ; with incidental Notices of Manners and Cnston 

Geography and Antiquities. 

By the Rer.O. COCKAYNE. M.A.. of King's CoUege. London. 



Fourth Edition. 4«., 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS ; 

Their MANNERS and CUSTOMS. TRIALS and SUFFERINGS. 
By the Rev. W. PRiDDEN. M.A. 



Fonr Volumes, with Portraits, New Edition. 4«. M. eneh., 

LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS; 

By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A., Vicar of Hales Owen. 



Two Volumes, with Portraits, priee 4s. 6d. eaeh. 

LIVES OF ENGLISH SACRED POETS. 

By the Rer.ll. A. WILLMOTT, Trinity College. Cambridge. 
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PARKER'S 
COIXECTIONS IN POPULAR LITERATURE- 



A SKETCH OF THE MILITARY HISTORY OF 

4;K BAT BRITAIN. By the Rev. Gkorob R.Glb!0. M.A.. Cbaplaiu-Geaeral 
to the Forces, and Chaplain ol Chelsea HospiUl. 3f. fd 

NAPOLEON'S INVASION of RUSSIA. 

By EuoENS Labaumk, Captain of Engim^ers durinx the Expedition. Ss. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; its Causes and 

Conseqnenees. By FRrnxRiCA Maomcan Rowam. 3(. 6d, 

The LORD and the VASSAL: a Familiar Exposition 

of the Feudal System in the Middle AfC'S. 2s. 

SIR JOSEPH BANKS and the ROYAL SOCIETY. 2#. 
CUVIERand his WORKS, or the Rise and Progress of 

ZOOLOGY. 2f. 

SMEATON and LIGHTHOUSES. 2*. 
LINNiEUS and JUSSIEU, or the Rise and Progress 

of hYSTKMATIO KOTANY. 2«. 

THE WRITING-DESK and its CONTENTS, taken 

as a Text for the Familiar Illustration of many Important Facts in Natural 
History and Philosophy* By T. GairriTHS. 2s. 

THE USEFUL ARTS emploved in the Construction 

of DWELLING-HOUSES. With numerous Illustrations, 9<. 6/1. 

THE USEFUL ARTS employed in the Production of 

CLOTHING. With numerous Illustrations, it. 6d. 

THE USEFUL ARTS employed in the Production 

of FOOD. With numerous Illustrations, Sx. id. 

THE MERCHANT and the FRIAR; or, Truths and 

Fictions of the Middle Ages. By Sir Fkaiiois Faloravk. New Edition. 3s. 

VAN-TI, the CHINESE MAGISTRATE; and other 

Tales of other Countries. With Illustrations, it. 

NOR AH TOOLE; and other Tales Illustrative of 

National and Domestic Manners. With Illustrations, S<. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of PETER WILKINS. 

a Cornish Man. New and carefully revised Edition. 3s. 

The Delectable HISTORY of REYNARD the FOX, 

and of his Son Reyi.ardine. A revised Version of an old Romance. St. 

CHRONICLES of the SEASONS: or, the Progress 

of the Year : a Course of Daily Instruction and Amusement, selected from 
the Natural History, Science. Art, Antiquities, and Biography of our Father- 
Land. In Four Hocks. As. 6d, each. 

AMUSEMENTS in CHESS : L Sketches of the History, 

Antiquities, and Cuiiosities of the Game; 11. Knsy Lessons in Chess, a 
solBotion of Gnmes. illustnltive of the various Openings, analyzed aud 
explained for the use of young Players ; III, A selection of Chess Problems, 
or. Ends of Games woo or drawn by brilliant and scientiflc Moves. 
By Chaelu Tomunson. With many Wood.cut^4i. 6dL 
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